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ARTICLES 


pHE SAHIDIC VERSION OF THE TESTAMENT 
OF ISAAC 


MONG the Old Testament pseudepigrapha, the Testaments of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, form an important group. The publi- 
cation of the hitherto unedited Sahidic text of the Testament of 
though not making any significant contribution to our knowledge 

he subject-matter of this work, may, I think, throw some light on the 
istory of transmission and on the original language of the Testaments 
of Isaac and Jacob. 

©The text here edited is taken from M 577, fols. 12’-25’. The 
lanuscript, dated a.D. 894/5, is described in [H. Hyvernat] A Check 
ist of Coptic Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library (New York, 
19), p. 18.' A photographic reproduction of the text is published in 
iothecae Pierpont Morgan codices coptici photographice expressi . . ., 

Wol. 53 (Rome, 1922). 
) The Testament of Isaac is also extant in a Bohairic version in Cod. 
Vat. Copt. 61, fols. 159-72. This manuscript, dated 961/2, is fully 
tribed in A. Hebbelynck et A. van Lantschoot, Codices coptici 
icani, Barberiniani, Borgiani, Rossiani, tomus i, Codices coptici 
ficani (Bibliotheca Vaticana, 1937), pp. 423 ff. An edition of the text 
published by I. Guidi, in Rendiconti della reale Accademia dei 
tei, Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, ser. v, vol. ix 
@Rome, 1900), pp. 223 ff. A German translation of the text was pub- 
Mished by E. Andersson in Sphinx, vii (Upsala, 1903), pp. 77 ff., while 
ag translation by S. Gaselee appeared in an appendix to G. H. 
» The Testament of Abraham (London, 1927), pp. 55 ff. M. R. James 
The Testament of Abraham (Texts and Studies, vol. ii. 2, Cambridge, 
#892), pp. 6 f., mentions also an Arabic and an Ethiopic version of this 


- The Sahidic version of the Testament of Isaac is almost certainly the 

fimary of the versions so far known, and the manuscript containing it 
@ more ancient than that containing the Bohairic version. There is little 
Moubt that the Bohairic version was translated from Sahidic. This is 
"Miggested not only by a number of Sahidicisms in the Bohairic version 
bu also by the general development to be observed in Coptic literature. 


 * For the colophon and date of the manuscript cp. A. van Lantschoot, Recueil 
colophons des manuscrits chrétiens d’ Egypte, tome i (Louvain, 1929), no. xxi, 
-P- 39. 


a.2 [Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VIII, Pt. 2, October 1957] Q 
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But the Bohairic version which has come down to us does not always 
follow the extant Sahidic version, and it may, of course, on occasions 
have preserved some features otherwise lost. Divergences of interest 
between the two versions affecting the subject-matter will therefore be 
noted. An English translation of the Sahidic version is planned for 
inclusion in a volume of translations of Old Testament apocrypha to 
be published by the Clarendon Press. 

The origins of the Testaments of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, cannot 
be determined with any degree of certainty. Of the extant versions of the 
Testament of Abraham, the Greek is the primary: of the Testament of 
Jacob the Bohairic is the primary: of the Testament of Isaac the Sahidic 
is the primary. Nevertheless the origins of these three cannot be dis- 
cussed in isolation from one another. In the Bohairic version, the three 
Testaments are said to have been compiled or published by Athanasius 
from ancient apostolic writings. (Hebbelynck et van Lantschoot, op. cit., 
pp. 423-4: ‘quem (exitum) manifestavit pater noster sanctus abba 
Athanasius, archiepiscopus (civitatis) Rakoti et apostolicus Alexan- 
drinus, quem invenit in libris antiquis patrum nostrorum sanctorum 
apostolorum.’) But this information, whether reliable or not—and the 
linking of these works with the name of Athanasius must, of course, 
be suspect—is too vague to be of any real use. Widely divergent views 
of the origin of the Testament of Abraham, which has attracted more 
attention than the other two Testaments, have been propounded. 
James (op. cit., p. 29) calls it a fragment of early popular Christian 
literature and thinks that it was written in the second century, that it 
embodies earlier legends, that it received its present form in the ninth 
or tenth century, and that its birthplace is Egypt. Box, on the other hand, 
in his Introduction (op. cit., pp. vii—xxix) stresses the Jewish character 
of the book and thinks that the story was originally written in Hebrew 
in the first half of the first century A.D.; on it was based a free Greek 
version with some special features which owed their origin to Egypt. 
E. Schiirer (Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, vol. 3* (Leipzig, 1909), 
p- 338) sees no reason for thinking that the story is of Jewish origin, 
since many such legends were also invented in the Christian era; while 
W. Bousset (Die Religion des Fudentums (Tiibingen, 1926), p. 45) de- 
scribes the work as a Christian arrangement of a Jewish legend. 

The only remarks known to me on the origin of the Testaments of 
Isaac and Jacob are those made by Guidi (op. cit., p. 223) in introducing 
his edition of the Bohairic text. He argues that these two works are 
imitations of the Testament of Abraham, and that they were composed 
in Coptic. But even if it be conceded that the two Testaments are 
imitative, there is no reason why they should not have been composed 
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originally in Greek, though no Greek version has been preserved. A 
comparison of the Sahidic and Bohairic versions of the Testament of 
Isaac might, it may be thought, provide a clue to the original language 
of these works. In this connexion, it is interesting to note the differences 
in the use of Greek loan-words in these two versions. Sometimes one 
version substitutes a Coptic word for a Greek and vice versa, sometimes 
one Greek loan-word is replaced by another. These differences might be 
explained as different translation techniques, and such an explanation 
would postulate a primary Greek version. But since the Greek words 
are an integral part of the Coptic language, these variations could have 
arisen during the process of transmission in Coptic. The passage on 15% 
(cp. p. 230, n. 3), different but equally difficult in both versions, may 
perhaps point to a misunderstood Greek original. The use of the rare 
word juynrjprov (cp. p. 235, n. 4 and p. 236, n. 5) in the Sahidic version 
only may also point to a Greek original. But the evidence is by no means 
conclusive and the question of the original language must be left un- 
decided. But it may be added that it seems likely that at a time when it 
was desired to celebrate the fame of Abraham this wish would naturally 
extend to Isaac and Jacob. Furthermore, the description of the two 
Testaments as being imitative of the Testament of Abraham does not 
do full justice to their character and the following remarks, though far 
from settling the problem of origin, may be offered. Though the pattern 
of the Testament of Isaac follows that of the Testament of Abraham, 
there is a new element introduced, viz. the moral and religious teaching 
attributed to Isaac. Indeed it could be argued that this new element is 
due to a Coptic author or redactor, for a practical and pastoral interest 
is one of the recurring features of Coptic literature. The Testament of 
Jacob is much more imitative, but it seems to imitate the Testament of 
Isaac rather than the Testament of Abraham. The Testament of Jacob 
is also greatly dependent on the story in Genesis. The moral teaching at 
the end of the Testament is not put into Jacob’s mouth and is often 
reinforced by biblical references. 

The Testaments of Isaac and Jacob are, in their present form, cer- 
tainly Christian. But it may be argued, as it has been in the case of the 
Testament of Abraham, that they contain Jewish legendary material. 
In the Testament of Isaac, the explicitly Christian elements may have 
been superimposed, for they appear to be easily detachable. In the 
Testament of Jacob, on the other hand, the Christian element seems to 
form a more integral part of the whole work. 

The present edition of the Testament of Isaac has been prepared 
from photostats of the manuscript, and acknowledgements are due to the 
authorities of the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, both for pro- 
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viding the photostats and for granting permission to publish; and to 
the Durham Colleges’ Research Fund for a grant for the purchase of 
the photostats. In arranging the text, all supralinear lines and other 
diacritical signs now visible have been included, but owing to the state 
of the manuscript there is occasionally room for doubt. Both the shape 
and the exact position of these signs vary, but it has been necessary to 
reproduce them in print uniformly as a line over the letter to which they 
belong. The punctuation is that of the manuscript, while the paragraphs 
of the manuscript have been disregarded, and the paragraphs in the 
printed text have been arranged by the editor. In the present edition, 
attention is drawn to biblical references in the text, while reference 
should be made to M. R. James, op. cit., pp. 157 ff., for non-biblical 
material illustrating the subject-matter. 


THE SAHIDIC TEXT OF THE TESTAMENT OF 
ISAAC (M 577, 12°-25”) 
(12°[KB]) maine ni ZhoA giicHasa nicaak finatplapocnc. litaqed toi 
me Tisoy ficoyxoytayte isaecopx.' giioyeipnHnn fitefinoyte 
QaALHI:-— 

Icaak ae finatpiapocne. eqtpal fiteyataonnn. ay eqtayd 
finequjaxe fithw. Eianwh nequjnpe. ariinetcooys Epoy tHpoy. 
Epenecaoy Ifinatplapxnc Nawwne arfinetmaeld ariiiicwn asiinet- 
cwTRE eneiwmaxe. finiwaxe nthw. ariininagpe mwnp:— xeépene- 
Pmot Mflnoyre nawwne noyon nias. ariinetnicteyé. Erenaine fxwn 
RificwtRk. KaTaee ETCHP BeanceTMoyujaze. sarapeqaoyn Ebhod 
nitaan.’ Erenaine etpefipware ScwniZe. otineteymacotarey gitoy- 
miiToapijent’:— wapefinoyte foyHaor finetnanicteyée:— netHa- 
Wwne eqnicteyé enujaxe Mfinoyte. aiineqnetoyaaht:— qnauwne 
TK(1Z'KC)AHPonosoc, ATaantppo Miinoyte:— nnoyte taqujwne 
ssiincvened fitayujwne. eayoyeine etheteyaantanatpeoc. asiitey- 
saiiTnictoc. Epoyn ettnoyte. Htoy om netnauwjwne sariiicéned 
eTHHy:— 

i.e. 17 August. In the Bohairic version of the Testament of Isaac the date is 
given as 21 August; this is confirmed as the commemoration day of all three 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the Testament of Jacob. 

2 I cannot identify this quotation unless it is an adaptation or variant reading 
of Ecclus. xix. 10. Here and subsequently the reference is to the numeration of 
the LXX (Swete). In the Sah. version of Ecclus. the relevant passage is: AKCWwT&t 
eyujane; asapeqasoy matasan: (cp. P. A. de Lagarde, Aegyptiaca (Gét- 
tingen, 1883); Ecclus. xix. 9). 

3 From here to the end of the paragraph, the Bohairic version elaborates 
without adding anything new. 

* Actually: nétoyaah, probably i corrected to e. 
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Acwywne ae fitepoyown Fgoyn. ficinegooy MMiinatpiapocne 
eicaan etpeyet Ehod giicwara:— annoyte Tiinooy wapoy Mnarce- 
hoc! Sineqetwt abpagas. Mfinay MnoySetn fcopxoyttnooyt 
FimecopH:— nexaqy nay xexcatpe fiujnpe Mflepxt:— meAdo ae 
fiatnatoc eicaank neTeqcynHoeta Manne, ne waxe aiinaccedoc:— 
aqyel Mneqoo egpal gafigo Mnacredoc. aynay Epoy. equt Miline 
Mneyeiwt abpacass:— ay aveytanpo oywn agquice fireqtaan:— 
aqway EhoA fioynos noynoy. xeaTnay Enengo fiee sarnentaqnay 
éngo Mfinoyte:— nexenarvedoc. (13°[KS]) nagq. xedpinexpooyH. 
G masepit Tcaak. xefitaytiinooyT ficwk gTTAMnoyte. Exith ear- 
NHYE QagTAnenetwt abpagaa. itnay Enetoyaakh tHpoy:— neKeiwt 
rap Swiyt EhoA CONTR. ayD Funny ficwx ewwy:— nAnn efc neSponoc 
ayhopwHYy man. nto EhoA Rinenetwt ahpagas. ayD Tiron. 
saiianwh neksaepit Nuaynpe. eteTnaujwne epenetenRAnpoc oyotey 
Emaoyon miss. ORifivasio THpPY. fitafimoyte tasstoy.? ethenal 
aymoyte Epwth Mnipan., ganatwn THpoy. xemaTplapocnc. ayD 
neiwT MitKnocaroc:— noAAo ae Maainoyte eican. nexay Mnaccve- 
hoc. xefiton 45 fiijnnpe Maron. xelitonne naetwt:— ayqoyoush 
liginacvedoc. xeD naasepit. efcaan. Anonne Nattedoc. eTatanonet 
Eneketwt. ahpagaas:— tenoyse pauwje HToOK. xeeTNaxith pnoyess- 
Rag eyoynog:— (147 Ke) ehod oiioygice. eyeston watneg:— 
einabith giioyeujteno. eyoywujt Ehod:— etnabitk efipaue. ariinoy- 
Noy:— einaxith. EnoySein. asiiteyhpocynn. ariifireAnA. sitfloy- 
pot. natoy@:— Aotnon Tartine itTenalaonnn. asiiTarnnacic Minen- 
Hi. xeeinanodnen EhoA eyananaycic aiigaé oyng ficwc:— nataty 
Mneketwt htagsnon:— naelatR owwK:— nalaty Wnenxunpe Ta- 
kwh:— nataty Sinetentnepasa etnny asiificatHytit:— 

Tanwh axe aycwWTat Epooy eyujase aaiineyepny Mnequjaxe:— 
hexeneneiwt icaan Mnacredoc gioywAt fignt. xeetnapoy Wnoy- 
Sein finahad Tanwh nasepit fiujnpe. xetepoote etheficay. Kcooyii 
Gixwk Howh niss:— nexenarredoc naq. xe massepit. Tcaan. 
geonoc Nias ETOTaMKag. eyUancwoye Eneyepny. ficenacujoMFoss 
an, TheAnettaroy Exiitanwh:-— (14” [Ke]) arfinay fitantaoy Epo. 
Anetwt. ariiflujnpe. asiinenita Etoyaah? taoy Epoy. EpeasrTocand. 
asfitahpiHa.* asiifiacceAoc THPOy. atlinaunnye THPOY. asiinenita 
fifiatkeoc THpoy. atiinenetwt ahpagas. Eyoywwh xegaunn:— 
ethenail finenenine xi Mineycwasa. adda Gnaxtedoy. i§aygane 
HFoyGuyt Ehod. HitesanTenooyt HSponoc ef Ehod fionty:— nexenen- 

? Boh.: ‘archangel Michael’. 

? Boh. adds the Trinitarian formula: ‘in the glory of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit’. 

3 Boh. omits the reference to the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
* Boh, omits the reference to Gabriel. 
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eiwt Tcaan Mmarcedoc, xeancAcwAT Masate. adda MnepKatanwh 
eine xelineyAynei:— nexenarvedoc nay. xeD naaepit Tcaan. 
maiaty fipware nist Hatnatoc. eqnny EhoA giicwaa. naiatoy 
giiteyoinananta Efinoyte:— oyot. oyoi. oyot. waujoasiiT ficon 
Mfipeyepnohe. xeayRnoy EneiKocaroc. oyiigennos figice nawwne 
Mimsoy. G fiaepit MAfinoyte Tcaan:— ethenal gwn finithooyé 
Erodtoy finekujnpe. ariinentamen(15" RZetwr Qwit Warooy Etootk. 
RinepgenAaay Eianwh. tapeytgaicoy. Hoyfipoctarasa. filivened 
eCTNHY. ariificwili amenac EpeMiaainoyte epowh figntoy. ayo 
qifipooy@ tapiet' ficwK gfoypawe EaenwcKk. fpHnH Tnarsoeic 
fitaqraac mat 44 Maoc nati. erhan wanentaqrinooyT:— 

Hrepeyxenat xe figinarredoc. aytwoyn oiaiineyshos. Epeicaan 
ENKOTR SIBWY AGAnagcwpel enason Milxtce. Epenenetwt eTcaak 
SwwyT ficwy. eyepijnupe rontacta fitaquay Epoc:— ay neqyxw 
Miscoc. aelitnanay an EnoySein wantoyumine Ficwi:— mai ae 
eyaseeye Epooy. eic Tanwh aqnegce eopal gipiifipo Miitasion. 
fitanacvedoc eine Exwy Wilginnh. seiineycwtM Epooy:— ntepey- 
TWOTH AE. AY }MEqoyo! Efiara Etrepeneyetwt enKoThK HonTy. nexay 
HAG. SE MAciwT. exujare, ariimiae:-— (15 [TH]) mexenenetwrt Tcaasn 
HAY. BEAKCWTAL Naujnpe. Htaytiinooy ficaneneiwt FelAo ebhity 
TitooTK:— alanwh ae. GAM. Egoyn Efiazond Mneyetwt. aqpiae. 
BEOTO! mal. Atagosr hw itoot. Anaat nopdanoc Milooy. G 
Naeiwt:— anenetwt. Tcaan. GAM Egoyn Fianwh. nequynpe aqpiae. 
aypiae Sinetnay. wantoyKatodtoy EhoA. Epefanwh sw MMaoc. 
sehit niissan. DG maeiwt, Teak. icaak gSwwy on. xelifoywu an 
NawHpe.? Fw WAK. Wantoyusine ficwk maasepit:— +cooyit Muoi 
Tinegooy fitaynias ETnetadic. ayD nectyaatoc.’ fitovnoyaenn. 
eiwaxe Enaxoeic fietwt abpagas. ay Minive Egoa Teipe. tw 
fitafuoyte aay. aqToujoy. AMOyYa. NOTA. KataTFoar Minwps. 
genaikiaa Epooyne:— NAHM 4Ycooyh. ayD ypooyT. xeeinabhwn. 
wafinoyte. (16° KS) ayD waytaxpor giioyiiia Ronceawninont:— 
oOTeTH capte Tal. Exepeoya eujephod Epoc:— cwTk naunpe. eqTwn 

* The form taps is unusual in classical Sahidic; cp. W. C. Till, Koptische 
Grammatik (Leipzig, 1955), para. 311. 


? Boh. adds: ‘But thanks be unto God that thou too art a father, O my be- 
loved’. 

3 Probably for: ordua; for the ending cp. A. Béhlig, ‘Die griechischen Lehn- 
wérter im sahidischen und bohairischen Neuen Testament’ in Studien zur 
Erforschung des christlichen Agyptens, Heft 2 (Miinchen, 1953), pp. 117 f.; for 
the vocalic change 0-Y cp. pyNoOpa (édpa) below. Alternatively cTyasaToc 
may perhaps stand for orvAwya. The Bohairic version at this point reads: cwoymn 
gw Hoyeoooy etaynias emimedapicoc (xumdpicgos) ETSOCI OY OS ETOP! 
ehoa. 

* In the Boh. version it is Jacob who is exhorted to be strong and stop weeping. 
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nefipoTofiAacasa QHNGIx. Miinoyte. nenetwt. daa, aiitenaaay 
{wH— eqTwn. aheA.! asiificwc, srakeAenA, ariiiapeo. ariinenetwr. 
Enwx. aTaaacoycada.’ arlinenetwt nwoye. aiinequyHpe. CHAR. Kaa. 
© So, anne 2 a: ee i Ries thiers saa 5 
satpet: eee apaaag. remenamen aaficaha : sarigepeh. 
wiippacay. aaiicepoyx. sitaocwp.° ariieappa. asriimasanaptoc 
neiwt. abpagass. ariiAwt. meqcon’:— ay@ mat tHpoy. ayxinipa. 
Ghmoy. wateniiteAtoc nenetwr. Ew9¢:*— ariificanal. oplinepare- 

- me a ye saga a ~ el 
Mooyce ficened? naoyeine. wantegel icineXC. eynasnoy ghoy 
mapeenoc ecoyaah. eyaroyte Enecpan. seasapta'®:.— qnaeparadhe 
(16 [X]) Tiposane eqraujeSetuy gRifikocaroc. asiificaiixwh Timal 
THPOY. Fuacwth MarHiTtnooye fipware. NYfoyOnp nay EhoA Tineg- 
MYCTHPION. HY@Tcahooy entynoc Mneycwaa. arciineytnoy makn- 
einon, SITHOySeiK. aHoyuph. ntenoeiK wwe ficwara finoyte. fite- 
HAP Uwne nenog hmoyte:— ariificwe on Fnaadre Exiioyuje nétoc. 
RJuoy galitapy:— nGtwoyn neyaeouoaiit Rgooy:— nYFujwA 
nasiite:— n¥qet NTaiTpware tape itooty Miixaxe:— epefirenea 
emMHyY maoysalt hod oRineycwaa. sartineytnoy. waTcymredta 
Hnaiwn:— wnneneoyceta. fineXpuetianoc Gal. waTeymTeAta 
Tinaiwn. Kaw oMifineonn. Kan otineToyInP Ehod. finenantigg pi- 
ctoc. oywud Ehod. (177 Aa) eytadeoycTa egpal:— naiaty fipware 
Nisa. eTHAepHujMwye ETM aay. i9nicreye Epoy. xefirymoc Eroyeipe 
Mmoy giiinnyene. xecenaepuja. ariifiujnpe Aifinoyte giiteq- 
saiiTppo:— 

Hai ae eyxw Mauooy. fisifighAo Maainoyte nenetwt Tcaan. 
ayewoye Epoy figinaneyHt THPOY aypiae. Anequynpe Tasronatey- 
CYNTEMIA THPOY. ayel Wapoy eypiare:— NenetwT ae Tcaak. aqkw 
NOFROITWM Mag oMNequt. COMMTpenoySein fineyhad Spouw (a, qamna- 
Xwper naq fientY wjafixwk ThoA Hwe posane'':— eqnucteye 
Wapoyge Aianne:— eqtako Egpal gapoy. sriinanequi:— ayo 
oymace gaTey Wy XH:— ayO neyeipe™ fiTnawe freyujn equjAnd. 
ayw eytaoy Efinoyte:— meqackel fi[te] tee Hiwe fipdsne:— 
(17” [AB]; quire [Bh] ends) ayw meujaqcenujoasiT ngasse™? teposane 

* Boh. adds a reference to Seth and Enosh. 

2 Boh. adds a reference to Lamech. 3 Cp. Gen. v. * For: apebagan. 

\ — of a 

’ For: ehep. Cp. Gen. x. 24. 6 For: asiinaxwp. 7 Cp. Gen. xi. 20 ff. 

8 Boh. adds an explicit reference to Enoch’s translation into heaven. 

9 Cp. Matt. i. 17. According to Boh.: ‘twelve generations’. 

. . & . & . . . . 

10 The following section on Christ’s work and the Eucharist is omitted in Boh. 

™ Here Boh. rejoins our text; the clumsy join in Boh. suggests that there has 
been some dislocation. 12 Read probably: neyespe. 

3 For biblical examples of a forty days’ fast cp. Moses (Deut. ix. 9, 18), 
Elijah (3 Kings xix. 8), Jesus (Matt. iv. 2, Luke iv. 2). It may be interesting to 


note that in the Egyptian church, in addition to the Lenten fast of forty days, 
there is evidence for a second fast of forty days, ‘the Forty Days of summer’; 
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eqnucTeyé. oyre seycenphl. opne arceqoyeamoynopa. oyre aeqen- 
KOTK ExHFAOS. ayD neyeyxapictel Miinoyte eqyijAnA:— 
Hrepefianfiwe ae eiare xeadfipwae Miinoyte may EhoA:— ayew- 
OF} Epoy CRiaa nine. eycwTH Eneqthooye nwnF. eycooyii. xeoy- 
fits eqoyaah fitefinoyte. netujaxe fignty:— nexeiinog. eTCooye 
Epoq tay. xenetnay Ehod. oyne neitwuy Rtaquwne. ixintanoydem 
finenhad Spow. ayD on annay Ehod:— ntoq ae fighAo Marainoyte, 
aqnethpwy ficwhe:— nexaq nay. senawnpe. ayD nacnHy. Titail- 
noyTe Mnaeiwt abpagass. tpenal wwe. noycoAck ofitamiTehAo:— 
noyHHh ae Rifimoyte. nexayq maq. sxedxtoyujaxe Epol naeiwt 
icaan:— nexeneneiwt (18* Xe; quire [] begins) icaan nay. xegapeg 
Enenxcwasa eqoyaah. axenfne Miinoyte netoyne Spat Henty!:— 
gapee Epon ExwpHt* ariipware. xefineoyujaxe ficwnT ef EboA gii- 
pwR:— eapeg Epon. Exatadadel:— gapee Epon. Enedoy etujoyert:— 
gapeg Epon. EtayEAaay fiujaxe.* Ehod ofipwn:— gapeo Epon Enen- 
Six. ErMicooyth Ekaay Mnwk anme:— aaneptadedaay fieycia 
eppal. Eoyix hihi fontas:— xwkk oiioymooy. Miinay exna+ inen- 
oyol. Egoyn Eneeyciactupion:— saneptegMiaceye MWiinocaroc 
saiitiaeeye asfinoyte. Mfinay Erexnadgepath Epoy. apitencou 
i€epeipHnn. ariipware miac® 
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i— aasfintay Cap eTeKitadgepaTK Epoy. 
extado eppal fiteneycia.” exujanel exmatadoc eopal Exiineeycia- 
CTHPION. exnataoyéwe HAHA Efinoyte asayaan. e+ Tite Tes oar0- 
Aowncic. Mfinoyte. exxw Maroc: xe(18’[Ka])nnoyte niattagog:— 
NiaToTowty. niatsenpaty. nago etthhuy. thhot Natann. xeaiiToy- 
caps. gitnoy. einnt EQoyn Epon eixaga. xeExethhoi:— mraiei 
€C1ONT, BEEKMAOCTWP Mai:— NKwWET NeTHapwKS NeyAn:— eka 
neThayel finmadmossta:-— nw nat Ehod. Anon netpeqepnobe:— 
{Kw® Zhod MiicwnT tapy. fitantastoy:— aafital Spine aitAaay:— 
45 fiipann. asiitenotnwn tHpt:— 45 natpooyij. TAowicaroc mia 
Eeooy. fitayentoy mal. Anonne neKoitoad. ayw nujnpe Tivenos- 
gad:— anonne fipeqepnohe. fitonne fipequw EhoA:— nw mai Ebod. 
Ai®yee mai. tadgepat Enekata Eroyaah:— arapetaeycia. wwe 
ecujHm sanenessto EboA:— aanepKtol Enagoy Erhenanohe. adda 
wonT Epox ethenaujal finanoke. nee noyecooy eqycopax:— (19° Ke) 
cp. H. E. Winlock and W. E. Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, 
part i (New York, 1926), p. 171. 

* Cp. perhaps 1 Cor. iii. 16. In Boh. the allusion to 1 Cor. iii. 16 is a little 
clearer and an exhortation to keep the flesh pure and holy is added. 

? For: exwAak; cp. W. E. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary (Oxford, 1939), p. 768b. 

3 Boh. adds the warning not to speak alone with a woman. 

* Boh.: ‘idle word’ (cp. perhaps Matt. xii. 36). 

5 Boh.: ‘when there is a blemish in thee’. ® Cp. Rom. xii. 18. 

7 Boh, takes the equivalent of this clause with the preceding sentence which 
seems preferable. 8 Boh.: ‘forgive’ (imperative). 
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MHOyTE NentTaqujwne. ariimenetwT anase. arnmdhed. arsmwge. aan- 
nenetwt abpagass. asiticaak nequjynpe:— nentaquwne siiianwh. 
exMaAWwne Nitaal ow. Ast fitaeycia Rroot:— exwantaoyénal 
THPOY. Yel Hireneycis mak. adda tnoyaaze ficatne. etheteeycis 
Mfinoyte. xwefinenAynel Maogq. xefinoyxoy!' figwh anne fewh. 
Rnoyhnh:— 

Wwe Enoys. noys. finoyHnh Mnooy. ayG on wateynredsw 
Gmaiwn. Eviicey noein. oyae ErAicel Marooy:— etiicel fig innh.? 
etmuaxegenAaay? licyntex ta EnanetKocarocne:— oyre EtMCwTRE 
énerujaxe. aAAa Ticeepneyage THpY. eycephe EneujAndA. ariinoyun 
fipoeic. ariiTacheTH. Wantenennoyte wine Rewoy giioyeipann:— 
pware Mise eqoiaaiiinag. eite oynnh. (19” [Kc]) eite arzonancoc. 
hod Tap weariliicaoynos noySely. cenasepefihioc fitanagx wpHcic 
éroyaah. fice&motacce Mifinocasoc. saasiineypooyij tHpoy Eeooy. 
ficeumjwne oRifiujituje Etoyaah finacredoc. Miinoyte ett hhuy:— 
ayD cenaujwne eytaeiny. Wnitto EHOA Miinoyte. ariineqacwedoc. 
etheneyeycia Eroyaah. ariineyuiwe nacceAtnon. Etefirynocne. 
froyeipe Miaoy pikinnyé:— ayD nacredoc naepijinp. Epooy. 
etheteynictic. evannk EhoA asiineythho. ayw oynogne neytaio 
Hiniito Ehod Miinoyte:-— ganagz. gamdwe. efte mos. eite Koyt. 
oyuiiTarnohe tetoyujine ficwe Rtodti:—nane. finohe. netiinuwa 
ifmetanea. Etenaine. xennekowth nTtcnhe:— nnexowth on. gii- 
Aac:— nneKnopneyé. oMimencwara:— nneKnopneye. ciimeKkaeeye:— 
(20° Ky) MHEKTWT E9oyn ExoyT Ecodyoy:— nneKKwey. nHEKMOTSC. 
WantefipH. Qwtiit.— nnexujwne. Mararwoyuoy. figez te:— rteK- 
pawe. Exiifice Mineettoywn:— mnnekkKatadaket:— nnenenhad. 
iwpp. noytegtae. giioyéenieyata:— ay Mnepoyww Ecwtkt ET- 
KaTaAaAta gQwAdocs:— mai aaiineteine Maooy. tenepX pia figapee 
tpooy. wWanrenoya. noya. Noyes Eropen TTnaswAf ThoA oiTne®:— 

ILantuje xe etcooys Epog. fitepoycwtk Epoy. aywuy Ehod gitoy- 
MO ficaan eyxw isnoc. xeagion. Kataton.” gasenn:— ngAAo ae 
Hmainoyte aqkapwy. aqcwK Wnefipruy egpal aqowht Mneqeo:— 
TaHAWe ae. ariinoyHnh. aynapwoy. xeeqmaecarton Iaoy nmoy- 
KOYI:— nacredoc ae nahpagaas neqetwt. agel wapoy. agaiTy egpat 


' Read: xefioyKoyt. 

? In Boh. there is first an additional prohibition referring to wine and the 
reference to sleep is omitted. 

3 Note ujaxse- which is not attested according to Crum, Dictionary. 

* Cp., perhaps, Eph. iv. 26. 

5 In this catalogue of sins Boh. adds a reference to blasphemy and omits the 
last clause, and there are other minor differences. 

® Cp. Rom. i. 18. 
7 Read: Kar armarom (agvov Kai Sixasov); cp. Boh.: aAZION KE AIKEON. 
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Endinunye.’ aqnay Epengote. giijroptp. eycup hod Enica. asiinai, 
Eoy(20" [Ku])gove giutoptp ginegwAGne nay Epooy:— goine 
NEO NFamoyA:— genKnooye figo Aaoyi:— ygoine Figo noygoop:— 
gennooye eyS noyhad fioywt. Epeoyéxoy? itodtoy. Tujossit 
Rimage. Eoynenine tuptte’:— ainay. ayD eic oa. Exyenty eynat 
Niaay: NTepoynwe Eneoypion. Anetacoduje nAtaray conoy Tica- 
oyca. Afimoyi + Tineqoyor Exwy. aqnagy giteyante. aqyoyesory- 
WF¥. ayoang. aqnox] eppal. ayepteqge fikecon. ayW netariiicwy 
om ageipe miiaaq Katatetge:.— gamagz ganhwe. neyy Maroy, 
€TooTOY fineyEpny. wWapenoya. noya. oyeFoywosy. josang. iiq- 
nox’ eppal. ijepreyve finecon:— nexat aanacvedoc. xeoyne finoke 
NTanal Aaq Maxoeic. eyeipe final THpoy nagq:— nexenacvedoc nal, 
seneipwae Erennay Epoy tenoy.* eqd fixaxe. saiineettoywy, 
Eaqasoy. (21" Ke) Mnatoyowrit Eneyepuy:— eiconfite aytaay Et0d- 
TOY Hitoy HayKyanoc’ fatawpictnc. wayepoypoane eyarwpei 
MLMOY. KATAOTMOT fitaqaac eqd fixaxe Eneoitoywy*:— nexenar- 
wedoc mal on. xemasepit Tcaan. ekaseeyé. seariioyon Taay 
ficanal:— nicreyé nat. G flaepit Miinoyte Tcaan. xeoyiice Tha’ 
Tiatawpictne GMaay:— oynoy mia Epefipwmae naday eyepnohe. 
WATEPOTpoane KaTaoynoy eyaiawpel Maroy. Eujwne Wneqareta- 
nol Mnateyet EhoA giicwara:— 

Aycwk Maol. ayenT ExAiniEpo finwet. Epeneygoeia. 5 foy- 
sage’ fixice. ayG EpeneySpooy. 5 fiee Mnegpooy Royepoyhai 
jiteTne:— ainay eyannuye Tpyocn. eyout enecnt giwwy.? eywu 
Ehod eypiae ofioynog naujKaKk. 9TusTOpTP. 9iawagoa. neTeTaiinie- 
po’ étEiaray adda oynwoT ficahene netataay. Eacequwoe enmatKatoc. 
adAa (21% [32]) waqpwnd. niipeyepnohe. H§nactoy FhoAd giinet}- 
hwwn eThwte Epooy:— ainay on eTuywte Miinoyn. Epeneckannoc 
soce Esrate:—ainay Efixog= finohee. Epefipware osc Epoy. eywuj 
EhoA eypiae Moya. Moya. garneyaujagos:— nexenarredoc nal, 
aeSwuyT nEnay Enikexooyée:— ntepinay ae Epooy. nexenarredoc 
nagq.'' wenai'? neteipe fitamossia ficonoasa. Kal cap mal ongy 
* For: esannye. ? For: epeoyexw; cp. Crum, Dictionary, p. 658. 


3 In the list of animals Boh. adds ‘hyenas and leopards’, and omits the refer- 
ence to tongs. 
* According to Boh. the man is at enmity for five hours (Sah. tenoy, Boh. 
é fioynoy). 
5 Probably for: dexavés—decanus; Boh. has no equivalent for this werd. 
® According to Boh. the man is at enmity for five hours. 
7 Boh.: ‘seventy thousand’. 8 Boh.: ‘thirty ells’. 
® Boh. adds: ‘nine ells’ (deep). 
© Read, following Boh.: figinetoratiniepo. 
™ Read, following Boh.: mas. 
™ According to Boh, they are submerged in the cold. 
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gmate:— ainay on Egenoteit eyaeo HANT matennotK':— ainay 
Zabaemepoyxoc? netoTaiifinoAacic. oynweT tHpAne. eqantAe 
eNnATanWPIcTHC Masalite. equw Maoc xegtoyée Epooy. wantoyetae 
mefinoytTe Woon:— ainay eyHT nwne finwoT.? Epegennos fipwae 
Ginecut Epoy. eywuy EhoA eypiace:— nexenacredoc malt. xegqet 
finenbad eopal fitnay emnodacitc:— nexal Mnarredoc. xeiinena- 
had. (22° Sua) eujsiicom efopooy. Epenal nagw ofinal waauy 
noyoetuj:— nexsay nal. sewantefinant Rnoyte wiiptagy: 





Hiificanal. Snacvedoc «xt Gaol eppal esannyée. ainay Enaetwt 
abpagasr. aToywujt maq. ayactaze Manol. asiinetoyaah tHpoy:— 
ayD anetoyaah. 4tato nai ethenaetwt:— ayaodwe niiaal aysit. 
WYanaeiwT. aroywusT nag. aalinetoyaah tHpoy:—anoyaneytTHpion* 
wy €hoA. wenoyaah. noyaah. Koyaah. nppo. fixoeic. cahawe. 
Tinnye. ariinnao aseo Ehod oMineneSoy Eroyaah’:— nexefixoetc 
Hinaeiwt. EhoAd oRifiasa Etroyaah.® xenakwe Anet. Thoyne etnanoye 
abpagass. fineroyaah. Minictoc:— nakwe anel. ErenmoAic:— te- 
NOYSE ATTHaLA MTae ETEKROTAW OY. WINE Tcwoy. oRfipan Mnenacepit 
(22 [sx6]) 


Nexenaeiwt. abpagass. xeTeZoycia TwKTE finantToKpaTwp:— nexe- 





fijnpe Tcaan. ayW cenaujwne mak. eyavaonKu:- 


fisoetc fiahpagas: xepware niaa eynay Mfipan. Tnamepit. Tcaan 
Epooy. srapoytgal fireyataonnn ficenaac ntodtoy. N¥@Taeoyoune 
Sein Mfipan Mnamepit. Tcaank. olinegooy Mneyepiiaeeye Etoy- 
Sab. ymagcapize MEacOOT NHTH Huynpe ofitasanTppo:— nexeahpa- 
gaa.’ xenaxoetc. finantwkpatwp. Eujwne MneyeujsMros Ecoal. 





fiteqATAOHKH. aLapenenna Tagoy. xeHTOK oyNanT Huyh>tHq:— 
Nexefixoetc flahpagass. xeasapeqTacoyouKe moyoetk. ayD yna- 
TAAY NHTH NSaoT. ayH Huynpe oiitasATppo. ay Fnael mitantit 
wyopne hoynoy Milujo fiposane:— nexeahpaoas. xeTujwne oySH- 
Kene. Mineysendein:— nexefixoeic. xearapeycenteyujH TWnase- 
pit. Tcaak MaTenKoTK. ayD ynataagq (23° MC) NNT Wot. ayD 
HKAnponosoc ofitamiTppo:— nexenaeiwt. abpagas. xefujwne 
OFACOENHCTE. Earigoar Maroy. atapenenna Taco y NacranH:— ne- 
mefixoeic may. xessapeyyfoyKoy! Huwoyenne eopal. oiiiipan 

? Cp. Isa. Ixvi. 24, Mark ix. 48. 

? Boh.: ahteAszoAoy oc; for a possible explanation of the name cp. 
M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1953), p. 507. 

3 In Boh. the reference is to a fiery abyss. 

* Probably for: dpvnrijpios, -ov (= tuvntixds). Boh.: epoyasstoc, 

5 Cp. Isa. vi. 3. 

® Boh. adds: ‘Every man who shall give the name of my beloved Isaac to his 
son, my blessing shall be in his house for ever’. 

7 For Abraham’s interceding with the Lord cp., perhaps, Gen. xviii. 23 ff. 
For a striking parallel cp. “The Life of Apa Onnophrios the Anchorite’ in 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Coptic Martyrdoms (London, 1914), pp. 216 and 466. 
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Tinenaepit fiuynpe Tcaak. fmataay MATH Huynpe gitaaiTppo:— 
ewwne Tneysenwoyoune. seapequjine ficateyataonnn HGaedeta 
Mimoc. Ginepooy Minassepit Tcaan:— eujwne areqymot Maredeta 
Riazoc. sseapeqhwn H9cotaec fitodtq finetnol:— ewwne seyepoyon 
gfinal. aapeyhwon Egoyn Enequi. AZraocyEwe HANA. ayD ynataagq 
HTH Rujnpe. giitaaiiTppo:— adda nanackaton final tHpoy, 
equjangiigos Etakeoyeycia eopal oAifipan Minamepit Teaan, 
meaytadeneycwara Egpal. fleycia?:— adda o7 switon. xenetoyna 
(23° [3ES]) acoyte Epoy. Mfipan Tnamepit icaan. ayD oyon mia. 
eTHaeipe NOTA giinentatxooy. fnataag MATH. Tutnpe giitasiitp- 
po:— ayD oyon nias etnahifipooyij Mneyhioc. aiiteqaiaonnn. « 
HFepAaay MariiTwiptny. waegpal etceoya noyanat? Maaooy. fi 
HeTHACePTEYATACHKH iiTeYsIx:— NeTMasseAeTa Maroc Mine yout 
THPY. giioynictic. eqnicteyé Enentaixooy THPOY. Ta oar. a2TiToom 
Minamepit figanpe.* aiinenite Eroyaah nawwne nitaay. ayG 
tMataay NATH Hunpe giitawiitppo. +pann maT THpTH maner- 
oyeah. THpoy:— 

Hrepeqxenat ae. angyaneytupion 5 wuy EhoA. senoyaah. Koy- 
dah. noyaah. nfpo fixoelc cahawe. aamnyé ariifinag. areg Ehod 
gainenedoy Eroyaah:— nexeniwt Marigcand. ThoAd oMifiaa Etoy- 
Bah. meariocanA maoinonossoc. Senn (24° Ree) fcwoye Tinarve- 
Aoc, arlinetoyaah tupoy. ficeet Thod onTY Mnamepit icaan:— ayo 
Hiteynoy Saringand cadnize. Snetoyaah tHpoy cwoye Miinacredoc. 
Wantoyel Exiiflasa nenKotK Mneneiwt Tcaan?:—ayO afixoeic take 
Eneqoapara.® anZepahin con gateqge® ariinaccedoc:—" ay iite- 
poyel Exiifiaaa nemnoTK Mnenetwt Tcaan. nteynoy Titaneneiwr. 
Tcaan nay Efigo Mnenxoe\ic. eqareo fipawe. Egoyn Epoy. aqwuy Ehod 
menxadwe Anel. Naxoeic. ayD nennos napxarredoc satocanh:— 
Kadwe anel. Naeiwt. asiinetoyaah tHpoy:— 

Hrepeyxenal ae. Sianwh GAM Egoyn Eneyetwr. ayynel Epwy. 
ayD aqpiae. anenetwt. Tcaan Kias Epoy. ayD aqyyasacim mag. 
gitEifipine fineqhaA sexapwn'':— nexenenetwt. icaan MMixoeic, 
meAapinaseeye Tinasepit Yanwh:— (24” [ir]) nexefixoeic may. 

? Read: fitootoy. 

2 Cp. Gen. xxii. 1 ff. Boh. omits the reference to the sacrifice of Isaac. 

3 For Sah.: anor. 

* Boh. omits the reference to the Son. 

5 Cp. p. 235, n. 4. ® Cp. Isa. vi. 3. 

7 Boh. omits the reference to Michael sounding the trumpet and to the assem- 
bling of the saints and angels. 

8 Boh. adds: ‘of the cherubim’ (cp. 1 Chron. xxviii. 18, Ecclus. xlix. 8). 
® For: gateqon. 


© Boh. omits from here to the end of the paragraph. 
™! Boh, adds a saying of Abraham asking the Lord to remember his son. 
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seTaSoar Naujwne Nitaay:— ay ecWjanujwhe anon Taeppware 
Tamoy. TATWOYM EHOA ofineTaooyT. arfiaegujosT Hoocoy. ynaTpe- 
oyon mise epitaeeyé inetiipan. fice€minakel Miawth nay 
fietwt':— nexeicaan. nianwh. senasepiT funpe. oa fentoAfite 
tal E¢owN Maroc EtoSTHK MnNooy:—gapeg Epon Marate. Tinepteice 
fieinwn Mfinoyte. wneliee Etennadac Heinwn arfipwme. eneipe 
Gimodc fieikwn Miinoyte. ay finoyte madac nak QwWWK. PRflaa 
érennadnanta Epoy. maine TapxXH. ay fixwn:— ntepeyxenat 
ae. Anemnoe§ic eine Titegipyocn EhoA gficwara. EcoyShij iiee noy- 
x Twit. aqacnaze Mis2zoc. aqtadoc wisnem 2 Be Miaag. aquitt 
egpal Eannye. Epetiezepagin’® gwe gateyge.® aaiinaccehoc THPOy. 
safineToya(25° aaz)ab. AYXAPIZe Nagy Hilacacon RiteqariiTppo wa- 
éneg:— ay@ altHasa nian fitanenetwt abpagass. Evel Mimooy 
fitootG Milxoelc. ayocapize Maooy nay eyaraonnn fiwaeneg:— 

Ilaine ni hod giicwara Minenetwt Tcaan. finatpiapocne ficoy- 
moyTayte Sinehot arecopn*t:— ay negooy fitaahpagas. neqetwt. 
tahoy Egpal fleycla figut9ne coypsiitiann Gauex ip:— aunnyé. 
uiifinag. szoyo EhoA. oXinet{noyhe. Mnenetwt Tcaan. flee oygat 
eqcotit:— taite teoycia Mneneiwt Tcaan finatplapync:— arfinay 
jitaahpagass Tadog eppal Hoyeycias Miinoyte. nec tnoyhe iiteey- 
c¥& fifcaan. bon egpal waiinnyé:— nalatg fipwase nia. eqnaeipe 
NoyNa. OMifipan fineinatrplapyxene. Becenawwne nay hujnpe. gitT- 
aiitppo finiinaye.° seanenxoeic Taine niaay noyaia(25” [xn] ; 
quire [t] ends)eynu figgaténeg. xeoyon niaa etnacipe noyasiiTna 
Hinegooy Mineyepiimeeyé. cemataay nay Hujnpe giTahiTppo init- 
nHye’ TiujaEneg. ayD ficeet etusopne hoynoy Mflujo fipoane. xata- 
Neput. Mnenxoeic. ay nennoyte. ayW nencwtnp. Te me C:-—nal 
EhHOA gitootG. EpeSoy® niar fipened nag. ariinegeiwt Haraeoc. 
aiinenifS étoyaah. fipeyqtango. MiitHpYy. ayD eosodycion.® 
TeHOy. ayD noySeiuy nia. gaéneg. neneg. gascnn'®:.— 


? Boh. omits the Christological reference and has a more detailed promise 
for Jacob only. 

2 For: epenzepacin. 

3 For: gateqyH. 

* Cp. p. 228, n. 1. Boh. adds a reference to Abraham’s death on the same day 
and gives Isaac’s age, ‘a hundred and eighty years’. 

5 i.e. 12 February. 

® For: fiaannye. 

? For: Taannye. 

* Read: epeeooy. 

® Boh. omits the reference to the Holy Spirit, and has a different form of 
doxology. 
1 In Boh. there follows a colophon soliciting prayer for the scribe. 
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ST. PAUL’S THOUGHT ON THE 
ATONEMENT 


HE purpose of this paper is to inquire what theory St. Paul held 
concerning the modus operandi of the atonement through the 
death of Christ. It will be maintained: 

1. That, if St. Paul can be said to hold a theory of the modus operandi, 
it is best described as one of salvation through participation: Christ 
shared all our experience, sin alone excepted, including death, in order 
that we, by virtue of our solidarity with him, might share his life. 

2. That St. Paul does not hold a theory of substitution in the sense 
in which that term will shortly be defined. He believes that Christ made 
salvation possible for us at the great cost of his own life, not that Gad 
accepted his death instead of ours. 

The ‘participation’ theory will be expounded and illustrated from 
St. Paul’s writings. We shall then examine briefly a representative 
selection of those Pauline texts which seem to demand a substitutionary 
explanation. It will become apparent that the support which they lend 
to this theory is much less solid than some scholars have supposed, and 
that in none of them is it stated unambiguously. There are, however, 
passages in which the possibility of substitutionary thought cannot be 
excluded. It will be suggested that these verses, if there be in fact ideas 
of substitution behind them, describe, in language derived from the 
Old Testament, what Christ did, and not the means by which He 
accomplished it. 

We must now define the term ‘substitutionary’, and it may be said at 
once that the words ‘vicarious’ and ‘substitutionary’ are employed in a 
variety of senses against the background of many different sets of pre- 
suppositions. For St. Paul the death of Christ was certainly vicarious: if 
he had not died on the cross, we should have perished eternally. Our 
death would have been due to our own sin, and could therefore have 
been described as penal. But the death which Christ died to save us 
from a penal death was not itself penal. Analogies derived from the 
sphere of human relationships can never be wholly satisfactory, since 
Christ was not merely a human being; but it is legitimate to describe the 
death of Christ in terms of human analogies, provided that we are aware 
of their limitations. Let us suppose that some man has been convicted 
of a crime. A friend may volunteer to be punished in his place, so that 
the criminal goes scot-free. This would be a penal, substitutionary 
transaction, and it is in such a sense that I demur at the application of 
these terms to the death of Christ. On the other hand, an innocent 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VIII, Pt. 2, October 1957] 
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person may take the criminal into his home, endure his evil temper and 
suffer from his dishonesty; he may endure also the strain and the 
temptations due to the sinful nature of the man who is sharing his house: 
it is possible that the criminal will be reformed, and that the suffering of 
the innocent may prove to be redemptive. However, it would not be 
penal, and it should be described not as substitutionary, but as vicarious 
suffering endured to save another from the penal consequences of his 
own sin. This illustration is misleading in two respects, quite apart from 
the fact that Christ is divine, and that no human analogy can do justice 
to his work. Firstly, no human being is wholly innocent, and, secondly, 
Christ did not take us to share his life, but came down and took upon 
himself not only our life, but our nature. We might have suffered death 
as the result of our sin. But God is Love and Righteousness; this does 
not, of course, mean that the Father is righteous and the Son loving: 
since they are of one substance, both alike, together with the Holy Ghost, 
are Love and Righteousness. The Second Person of the Trinity was 
made man and shared the limitations of human life, the consequences 
of the sin of others, and the strains and temptations inherent in being a 
member of a particular nation at a particular time. He underwent mis- 
understanding, scorn, rejection, and crucifixion on our behalf, that is to 
say vicariously, in order to save us from the consequences of our own sin. 
But God did not transfer to him the punishment due to us on account 
of our sin, as if punishment were something impersonal. Some will feel 
dissatisfied with the substance of this exposition, and with them I must 
be resigned to differ. Others may argue with it, but add that I have 
expressed myself badly, maintaining that what I have said is what they 
mean when they apply the terms ‘penal’ and ‘substitutionary’ to the 
death of Christ. With them my disagreement is merely verbal. 

It is possible for two modern theologians, of whom one holds a 
substitutionary and the other a non-substitutionary theory of the 
atonement, to express their different views by means of the same words. 
For example, the statement ‘But for the death of Christ, we should all 
have perished’ is susceptible of either interpretation, and it would have 
to be understood in the light of more explicit statements occurring 
elsewhere in the author’s writings. This point is important because St. 
Paul uses words and phrases which can be expounded in a substitu- 
tionary sense. For instance, the word xara\Adooew can be employed 
to express a substitutionary meaning, as it is in 2 Macc. i. 5, vii. 22, 
viii. 29, where the point is made quite unmistakable, whereas St. Paul’s 
writings lack the explicit statements which would make it clear that those 
phrases which could beara substitutionary meaning are intended to do so.' 

* Dom Jacques Dupont, in his short but valuable publication entitled La 
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We must now proceed to outline that theory of the atonement which 
I have called ‘participatory’. The main positive conterttion of this paper 
is that St. Paul understood salvation in Christ against the background 
of what we may term the ‘presupposition of the firstfruits’.' In Rom. xi, 
16 he writes: ‘And if the firstfruit is holy, so is the lump.’ He means, 
not that the sanctification of the first fruit merely symbolizes the 
future sanctification of the lump, but that the sanctification of the 
first-fruit actually accomplishes that of the lump. The conception of a 
substitutionary atonement, whether we accept it or no, is readily 
comprehensible: the presupposition of the first-fruit is not, and that, 
I suggest, is the reason why this strand in St. Paul’s theology has 
suffered comparative neglect; it has been distorted into substitutionary 
theories, or partially understood as a theory of representative salvation. 

When St. Paul said: ‘As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be 
made alive’ (1 Cor. xv. 22) he meant what he said in all seriousness. He 
did not mean that we sinned in the loins of Adam, or that we acted 
righteously in Christ, but that we are members of Adam who sinned, and 
therefore are liable to suffer the consequences of his sin. We are not, of 
course, members of Adam in the physical sense in which Adam’s hand 
was a ‘member of Adam’, but neither are we members only in the 
metaphorical sense in which we can be said to be members of a college: 
we are members in a secondary literal sense. Christ, therefore, shared 
our life in order that we might share his. St. Irenaeus was fundamentally 
true to the thought of St. Paul when he said: ‘Factus est quod sumus nes, 
uti nos perficeret esse quod et ipse.’? At this point we must enter two 
caveats: firstly, there was one side of human life which Christ did not 
share, in that he ‘knew no sin’ (2 Cor. v. 21); and, secondly, as Ernest 
Best reminds us in his recent book One Body in Christ, although we 
share in his experience, it is he alone who creates it.’ 

St. Paul employs the language of participation in Rom. xiv. g: ‘For 
to this end Christ died, and lived again, that he might be Lord of both 
the dead and the living.’ A similar view is expressed in 2 Cor. viii. 9: 
“Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might become rich.’ This, it is needless to say, does not 
exhaust his thought on the death of Christ. Firstly, the death of animals 


Réconciliation dans la Théologie de Saint Paul (Analecta Lovaniensia Biblica et 
Orientalia, ser. ii, fasc. 32; Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges—Paris, 1953), suggests 
that St. Paul employs the verb xaraAAdooew to mean neither that God changes 
his disposition towards us, nor that we change ours towards him, but that he 
takes the initiative in establishing harmonious relations between us and himself. 
' Cp. J. Pedersen, Israel: its Life and Culture (1940), pp. 300-1. 
2 Adv. Haer. Omn. V praef. (Harvey, ii, p. 314). 
3 Op. cit. (S.P.C.K., 1955), p. 58. 
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was part of the sacrificial system, which in Judaism was a means, though 
not the only means, of dealing with sin. Christ also died, and St. Paul in 
Rom. iii. 25 and elsewhere uses language with sacrificial associations in 
order to stress the fact that Christ died to deal with our sin. Secondly, 
St. Paul believed that “The wages of sin is death’ (Rom. vi. 23). Death, 
both physical and eternal, is for St. Paul the result of sin. This general 
statement applies to the sin of Adam in which we are all involved: 
‘Therefore, as through one man sin entered into the world, and death 
through sin’, &c. It applies also to actual sin as what Otto Michel calls 
‘an eschatological possibility remaining even for the redeemed’.' Under 
the Christian dispensation we must still endure physical death. But we 
undergo eternal death in a ‘harmless’ form, since, through baptism, our 
potential sharing in the death died by Christ is made actual (Rom. vi. 
6-7). St. Paul never works out the implications of this teaching. He takes 
it for granted that man must die for sin, because God said to Adam: 
‘Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return’ (Gen. iii. 19). He does 
not say that we must die in order to satisfy the wrath of God or the 
claims of justice, but leaves the presuppositions of his belief completely 
unexamined. The problem created by this belief is solved by the doctrine 
that we pass through death in that ‘We have become united with him 
by the likeness of his death’, with the resu!t that “We shall be also by 
the likeness of his resurrection’ (Rom. vi. 5). 

But, although St. Paul’s beliefs about salvation are not exhausted by 
a theory of participation, this strand of thought is found frequently in 
his Epistles. In 1 Cor. xv. 20-21 we read: ‘But now hath Christ been 
raised from the dead, the firstfruits of them that are asleep. For since 
by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead.’ 
This conception is found as early as 1 Thess., where St. Paul speaks of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘who died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, 
we should live together with him’ (1 Thess. v. 10). In Ephesians, which, 
if Pauline, is the latest of the Epistles, we find these words: “That he 
might create in himself of the twain one new man, so making peace.’ 
Jew and Gentile alike participate in Christ, and in him achieve unity 
with each other and peace with God. It is the same thought which lies 
behind Rom. vi and many other passages scattered throughout the 
Epistles, including those three pillars, as it has been supposed, of the 
substitutionary theory—Rom. viii. 3, 2 Cor. v. 21, and Gal. iii. 13. It is 
never easy to distinguish between a theory of the modus operandi of the 
atonement and a statement of the fact of the atonement, since the 
realities are beyond our grasp, with the result that, in either case, 


’ Der Brief an die Rémer (Meyer-Kommentar, ed. 10; Géttingen, 1955), 
P. 135, n. 4. 
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metaphors and analogies must be employed. But, if St. Paul can be said 
to hold a theory of the modus operandi, it is the ‘participation’ theory: 
his other sayings are to be regarded as statements of the fact of the 
atonement, expressed by means of the religious language of Judaism, 

We can discern the same pattern of thought in the three famous 
passages which have so often been regarded as foundation stones of the 
substitutionary theory—Rom. viii. 3-4, 2 Cor. v. 21, and Gal. iii. 13.! 
None of these either necessitates or excludes a substitutionary explana- 
tion, and if such a theory were firmly based upon other passages in the 
Pauline writings it would be legitimate to interpret these three also 
in a similar manner. 

Rom. viii. 3 includes the words: ‘God, sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh (capxds ayaprias) and as an offering for sin (xai 
mepi duaprias), condemned sin in the flesh.’ Lagrange comments: ‘Paul 
wished to say that the Son had taken our flesh; but since the time of 
Adam our flesh was a flesh dominated by sin. It is in this respect that 
Christ could not resemble us (2 Cor. v. 21). “The likeness of sinful flesh” 
means therefore “Our flesh, but without sin’’.’? J. Bonsirven sees in 
Rom. viii. 3 an allusion to the incarnation and pre-existence of Christ.’ 
But he goes on to say that: “The Redeemer, without being culpable of 
sin, or indeed capable of it, had taken upon him the burden of the sins 
of men’,* and that ‘He has taken upon himself, sin and concupiscence 
excepted, all the weaknesses of our sinful flesh, including the ability to 
suffer and to die’.5 By virtue of his solidarity with the human race, and 
his involvement in the human situation, Christ took upon himself three 
things: 

1. The ability to suffer physical pain. 

2. The ability to suffer, in a non-physical sense, as a result of the 
sins of others. 

3. Christ suffered the agony of temptations brought upon him by the 
sin of others. The temptation to choose the easier path, and to win the 
allegiance of his contemporaries by showing them signs, was a real 
temptation to do wrong, and it came to Christ as a result of the sin of 
others, being due to their hardness of heart. 

In these three respects, without himself yielding to sin, Christ took 
upon himself our flesh, not merely a physical body, still less a docetic, 
phantom body, but human nature in its entirety. It is part of the 

' E. Stauffer classifies all three as ‘paradoxical incarnation formulae’, Die 
Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Ed. 4; Stuttgart, 1948), p. 326; E.T. by J. 
Marsh (S.C.M. Press, 1955), p. 343- 

2 Epitre aux Romains (Paris, 1950), ad loc. 

3 L’Evangile de Paul (Paris, 1948), p. 54. 


* Op. cit., pp. 58-59, n. 4. 5 Op. cit., p. 66. 
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experience of all men, and we may therefore call it empirically part of 
human nature, to endure suffering and temptation as a result of the 
sin of others: all this Christ endured by sharing our life in order that 
we might share his ; that what happened in Christ, the first-fruit, might 
happen also in case of the human beings who constitute the lump, that 
is the Church, the body of which Christ is the head, the directing 
principle.’ 

Sanday and Headlam see in mepi duaprias a reference to the sin- 
offering. O. Michel briefly remarks that: “The context gives no support 
to this interpretation.’? Such an explanation derives but slender backing 
from the LXX. The primary function of epi with the genitive is to 
denote the object or purpose about or for which one does something.* 
This is clearly the sense of the preposition in Lev. iv. 3, where we read 
that if the High Priest sin . . . ‘He shall offer wepi rijs duaprias adbrod 
(inky y) a young bullock for a sin offering, wepi rijs dyaprias 
(nawn'7)’. Thus in the LXX epi ris duaprias can mean either ‘sin- 
offering’ or ‘to deal with sin’, and in Rom. viii. 3 it is the latter explana- 
tion which fits the context. We are to understand that Christ took upon 
himself human nature like our own except in respect of sin in order to 
deal with sin. 

In 2 Cor. v. 21 St. Paul says: ‘Him that knew no sin he made to be 
sin on our behalf; that we might become the righteousness of God in 
him.’ It is only too easy to read this verse in the light of whatever theory 
we may hold. It is easy to understand it as St. Augustine does when he 
writes: “Therefore God to whom we are reconciled made him sin on our 
behalf, that is, the sacrifice through which our sins are remitted.’s 
Against a different background of thought it is equally easy to view it 
with St. Gregory of Nyssa as a reference to “The changing of the 
Mortal to the Immortal, of the Servant to the Lord, of Sin to Righteous- 
ness (2 Cor. v. 21), of the Curse to the Blessing (Gal. iii. 13)’.° Against 
this interpretation Plummer’ contends that it is excluded by the word 
sin just before. Plummer means, presumably, that dyapria cannot refer 
to sin when it is said that Christ knew no sin, and then, three words 
farther on, ‘human nature, which in all other cases is sinful’. But it must 
be said that in this paradoxical verse duapria cannot be interpreted in 


' Cp. S. Bedale, “The Meaning of xe¢ady in the Pauline Epistles’, ¥.7.S. 
(Oct. 1954), pp. 211-15. 

2 Romans (1.C.C., 1895), p. 193. 3 Op. cit., p. 161, n. 1. 

* Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, s.v. 

5 De Peccato Originali, xxxii (37); ed. W. Bright, Select Anti-Pelagian 
Treatises of St. Augustine (Oxford, 1880), p. 262. 

® Contra Eunomium, v. 5. 
7? 2 Corinthians (1.C.C., 1915), ad loc. 
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the same manner on both occasions. That Christ did not know sin or 
as Bultmann' rightly says, did not practise sin, is obvious. St. Paul goes 
on to say that God made Christ sin. ‘Made sin’ could mean ‘Made to 
bear the guilt of sin, treated in a penal substitutionary transaction as if 
he were a sinner’. It could also mean that in the providence of God 
Christ took upon himself human nature, which though not essentially 
sinful, is de facto sinful in all other cases. The second incarnational, 
participatory explanation is to be preferred, because it accords with 
the thought of verses 14-15 above: ‘Because we thus judge, that one 
died for all, therefore all died; and he died for all, that they which live 
should no longer live unto themselves, but unto him who for their sakes 
died and rose again.’ 

Gal. iii. 13-14 reads: ‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having become a curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is everyone that 
hangeth on a tree (Deut. xxi. 23): that upon the Gentiles might come the 
blessing of Abraham in Christ Jesus.’ Lagrange? contends that the ‘We’ 
who are redeemed from the curse of the law refers to the Jews, on the 
ground that the Gentiles were not under the curse of the law. But 
Schlier,? followed by Bonnard,* points out that the ‘We’ implied by 
AdBwyev in verse 14 includes the Gentiles as well. St. Paul has described 
the situation of the whole human race in terms strictly applicable to the 
Jews alone. All human beings, then, are under a curse. Christ has 
completely identified himself with us. St. Paul illustrates this self- 
identification of the Saviour with ourselves by pointing out that he also 
has fallen under a curse, in that he hung on the tree. Through his 
identification with us Christ has delivered us from the curse: we there- 
fore must not seek to remain in or to return to the accursed condition 
from which Christ came to set us free. St. Paul does not say how Christ's 
self-identification with mankind effected our release. The thought lying 
behind this verse is, I suggest, that Christ, who is by nature God’s son 
and free from sin, became what we are by nature, that is accursed, that 
we might achieve, by grace, the freedom from the curse which is his by 
nature. 

We must now consider St. Paul’s use of ‘purchase’, ‘blood’, ‘redemp- 
tion’ (droAvrpwois), and ‘propitiation’ (‘Aaorjpiov). In four places the 
Apostle introduces the idea of purchase, expressing it by means of the 

' Theologie des Neuen Testaments, vol. i (Tiibingen, 1948), p. 261; E.T. by 
K. Grobel (S.C.M. Press, 1952), p. 264. 

2 Saint Paul Epitre aux Galates (Paris, 1950), ad loc. 

3 Der Brief an die Galater (Meyer-Kommentar, ed. 2; Géttingen, 1951), 
ad loc. 


+ L’Epitre de Saint Paul aux Galates (Commentaire du Nouveau Testament 
IX, Neuchatel, 1953), ad loc. 
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words dyopafew (1 Cor. vi. 20 and vii. 23, R.V. ‘buy’) and éfayopdlew 
(Gal. iii. 13 and iv. 5, R.V. ‘redeem’). In all these cases the underlying 
thought is that of what E. G. Selwyn! calls ‘the slave’s transference 
from one owner to another; from man’s service to Christ’s’. It may be 
illustrated by a story, preserved in Midrash Siphre on Numbers, con- 
cerning a king who bought a slave. When the slave objected to the tasks 
assigned to him, the king produced the purchase deed, and reminded 
him that he was his slave. In none of the relevant New Testament 
passages where these two words occur is there any mention of the 
person to whom the price is paid. In all of them the thought of service 
towards God is probably to be found, and in some it is positively de- 
manded by the context. At the end of ch. vi of 1 Cor. St. Paul urges 
his converts to refrain from fornication, reminds them that they were 
bought for a price, and exhorts them to glorify God. Likewise in vii. 23 
he makes it clear that even a free man is a slave of Christ; then follows 
what may well have been a stock catechetical phrase, ‘Ye were bought 
for a price’, and the Corinthians are forbidden to become the slaves 
of men, that is, as the J.C.C.3 and Héring* correctly indicate, to allow 
their lives to be dominated by worldly concerns and values. In both 
these passages in 1 Cor. the ethical emphasis is certain and explicit. It 
is less obvious, although certainly present, in Gal. iv. 1-10, where 
St. Paul asks his converts why they return to serve their former masters, 
the elements (crovyeia), since God has sent his son and redeemed them 
(eéayopafew) from slavery to the elements. Here again the meaning is 
practical: do not live the life from which you have been redeemed. The 
thought expressed in Gal. iii. 7 ff. is complex. St. Paul implores his 
readers not to submit themselves to the demands of the law, since those 
who are under the law are under a curse, whereas they are free from the 
curse and from the law, since Christ-has redeemed them. Upon this 
picture there is superimposed the figure of Christ, who has become a 
curse on our behalf. This, it has been argued above, is a reference to 
his solidarity with us by virtue of the Incarnation. 

St. Paul’s use of the word ‘blood’ is clearly a matter of great moment. 
In the LXX alua (07) is of frequent occurrence, and in most cases it 
is mentioned in connexion with violent death. The soteriological uses 
of this term in the Old Testament may be classified under four headings: 

1. Covenant blood. 

' The First Epistle of St. Peter (London, 1947), on i. 18. 

* The parable is quoted by Leon Morris, The Apostolic Preaching of the Cross 
(Tyndale Press, 1955), p. 50. 

? Robertson and Plummer (Ed. 2, 1914), ad loc. 


* La Premiére Epitre de Saint Paul aux Corinthiens (Commentaire du Nouveau 
Testament VII, Neuchftel, 1949), ad loc. 
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2. The blood of the Passover. 

3. Sacrificial blood, including that of the sin-offering. 

4. The blood of the Martyrs. 

The blood of the sacrifices and of the Martyrs will be considered jp 
connexion with the word iAaor7piov below. 

At least for the post-exilic Jew, the chief covenant was the om 
established under Moses on Mount Horeb, and recorded for us in 
Exod. xxiv. 3-8. On this occasion Moses used half of the blood to 
sprinkle the altar, and half to sprinkle the Israelites: God and his people, 
as they had now become, were joined together in a family relationship, 
In the case of a covenant between men who were equal the covenant 
relationship might be virtually fraternal. In the case of a covenant with 
God, who was superior, this could not be so, and the analogous relation 
ship was variously conceived as that of husband and wife or father and 
son: by virtue of the covenant God made himself the Father of Israel 
and of the king of Israel, who in his own person summed up the whole 
people. The son owed obedience to the Father, and the Father naturally 
protected his son. To this family relationship, achieved by the blood of 
the covenant, expiation and propitiation were not essential. The ‘blood 
of the covenant’ through which the individual entered into the covenant 
relationship conferred upon Israel collectively at Mount Horeb was 
the blood of circumcision,' which was not in the Old Testament regarded 
as expiatory or propitiatory. Ideas of expiation and propitiation cannot, 
however, be wholly excluded from the Mosaic covenant, since before 
the sprinkling young men ‘offered burnt offerings, and sacrificed peace 
offerings of oxen unto the Lord’ (Exod. xxiv. 5), but they are peripheral, 








not central. Leon Morris in The Apostolic Preaching of the Cross shows | 


that the blood may have been sprinkled on the people to purify them. 
It is not necessary to argue this point, since purifying sinners is not the 
same thing as atoning for their guilt by substitutionary suffering. It 
follows that in those Pauline references to blood which recall the 
covenant we are to think of the blood primarily in connexion with the 
relationship between God and his Israel (Gal. vi. 16) set up by the work 
of Christ, although the Apostle’s thought may be fringed with ideas of 
expiation. 

As for the Passover, we read in Exod. xii how the Israelites struck the 
lintels of their houses with blood. This was in part, no doubt, a sign to 
facilitate recognition, partly an effective symbol of God’s Lordship over 
the house and its inhabitants. Here also the covenant relationship is to 
be found. It is true that the Mosaic covenant was still in the future, but 


! Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 


Midrasch, vol. i (1922), pp. 991-2. 
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Israel had already been spoken of as God’s firstborn son (Exod. iv. 23), 
and Divine sonship was not a natural, but a covenant relationship. It 
may be that the Passover blood was inter alia a memorial of a covenant 
relationship conceived of as already in existence, and that it was designed 
to recall this relationship, and thereby to make it effective. Be this as it 
may, the Passover blood was a means of salvation, and it was not 
regarded anywhere in the Old Testament as being expiatory or propi- 
tiatory, although such ideas would appear to have been associated with 
it in later Jewish thought.’ 

The right relationship between God and man, established by means 
of a covenant, included as one of its elements ‘peace’. ‘Peace’ initiated 
through covenant blood provides the background for St. Paul’s thought 
in Col. i. 20, “To reconcile all things unto himself, having made peace 
through the blood of his cross.’ The Apostle means that through his 
death Christ constituted a relationship with all things analogous to 
that established in the Old Testament by means of the blood of the 
covenant. This interpretation also applied to Eph. ii. 13: “Ye that once 
were far off are made nigh in the blood of Christ.’ The reference to 
Isa. Ivii. 19 is made more explicit in Eph. ii. 17, ‘He came and preached 
peace to you that were far off, and peace to them that were nigh.’ Christ 
by the blood of his cross established a relationship with God for Jew 
and Gentile alike which resembled but transcended that established 
through Moses on Mount Horeb. This explanation is rendered more 
probable by the likelihood that Zech. ix. 10-11 is also in the mind of the 
writer. According to the M.T. Zechariah says: ‘And he shall speak 
peace to the Gentiles . . . because of the blood of thy covenant I have 
sent forth thy prisoners out of the pit where there is no water.’ 

Eph. i. 7 reads: ‘In whom we have our redemption (dazroAvrpwais) 
through his blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses.’ This would seem 
to be a doctrine of realized eschatology expressed by means of New 
Exodus language. In other words, St. Paul describes the victory over 
sin freely bestowed on us in the beloved as a redemption which fulfils 
the Isaianic prophecy of a New Exodus; dzroAvrpwors, as we shall see 
later, has New Exodus associations. In the three relevant places where 
it occurs in 1 Cor. alua refers to Eucharistic blood. The Eucharist is 
viewed partly as a proleptic participation in the Messianic Banquet, 
partly as a recalling and making effective of the death on Calvary, 
regarded as the new covenant. The word therefore takes its meaning 
from other passages, so that these three instances need not detain us. 
The only other Pauline references to blood in a soteriological sense are 
found in the Epistle to the Romans. Rom. v. g includes the phrase 


* e.g. in 4 Macc. 
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“Being now justified (5.xarw6évres) by his blood’. Justification (Sucaroovvy 
PT¥) is to be regarded as a regal rather than a juridical word. It 
means neither to make ethically righteous, which we are not, nor to 
account righteous by a legal fiction, but to set in a right relationship with 
God, a relationship by virtue of which sanctification can proceed.' The 
fact that in Rom. v. 9 the blood protects us from the future wrath of God 
again suggests a reference back to the original Passover. Rom. iii. 2s, 
the sole remaining instance, must be considered after the meaning of 
azroAvrpwors has been discussed. 

The meanings to be assigned to dzroAvrpwors and its cognates of the 
Avrpov group are not easy to determine. In non-biblical Greek a Avzpovis 
a means of procuring freedom, primarily a price paid and is found from 
Aeschylus and Pindar onwards. In the LXX words of the Avrpov group 
represent words connected with the two Hebrew words 9x3 and 7p. 
17 clearly has a substitutionary force in Num. iii. 40 ff. and elsewhere, 
This is less obvious in the case of 9% which means to play the part 
of a kinsman. Nevertheless, Morris, in The Apostolic Preaching of the 
Cross, makes a legitimate point when he reminds us that: ‘Whenever 
the verb (983) is used with a human subject the deliverance is always 
by payment of a ransom.’ It has frequently been noticed, for example 
by Westcott, that in the LX X AvrpoioGa: with God as the subject means 
redemption without any reference to the paying of a price. It describes 
the redemption from Egypt in Exod. vi. 6, and the redemption of the 
New Exodus foretold by Isaiah (xxxv. 9, xli. 14, xliii. 1 and 14). It 
should be noted that it represents deliverance from sin in Ps. cxx 
(cxxix). 8 and from death (Hos. xiii. 14). In none of these passages is 
there any reference to the payment of a price, and it is surely significant 
that this use of the word Avrpoio$a is found in portions of the LXX 
which were susceptible of a Messianic interpretation and were especially 
familiar to the New Testament writers. Morris does not disregard these 
facts, and he comments in the following words: ‘We saw that the idea 
of the price paid tends to fade away when Yahweh is the subject of the 
verb, but that, nevertheless, it does not disappear, for there is a reference 
to the price paid in the insistence that Yahweh’s redemption is at the 
cost of the exertion of his mighty power.’* He appears to be overstating 
his case. It is certainly said that God liberates Israel by his mighty 
power, but the phrase ‘at the cost of’ is introduced by Morris. Here, as 


' Cp. N. H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (Epworth 
Press, 1944), pp. 161-73. 
2 Tyndale Press (1955), p. 14. 
* The Epistle to the Hebrews, ed. 4 (London, 1903), pp. 297-9. 
* Op. cit., p. 19. 
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so often in the Bible, words and phrases are employed in a secondary 
sense, and it is difficult to determine how much of the original etymo- 
logical signification has been retained. It would not be unfair to say that 
Avrpode8a: is used with a human subject to describe how men secure 
release for men by the payment of a price, but that when God is the 
subject the verb tells us that God secures release from sin and death by 
the sheer exercise of his power. 

In the Greek Old Testament azroAvrpwars is found once only, in the 
LXX (not Theodotion) of Dan. iv. 30. Morris comments: “This might 
be interpreted as an example of simple deliverance if it did not plainly 
refer back to verse 24 where Daniel exhorts the king: “Pray to him 
concerning thy sins and redeem (Avrpwoat) thine iniquities with alms- 
giving.” ’' But it is far from certain that dzroAvrpwors does ‘plainly refer 
back’ to Av'rpwoas which in Rahlfs’s edition of the LXX occurs 36 lines 
earlier. 

In the New Testament words belonging to this group often suggest 
deliverance by sheer power without any thought of the payment of a 
price. Avrpwr7s is found only at Acts vii. 35 where it is coupled with 
dpywv and is applied to Moses the ruler and deliverer of his people. 
Avrpwors occurs three times. In Luke i. 68, the first verse of the Benedic- 
tus, it is God who is said to have ‘visited and wrought redemption for his 
people’. In the same gospel we are told (ii. 38) that Anna spoke of Christ 
to all them that were looking for the redemption (Avrpwors) of Jerusalem. 
The only place in the New Testament where Avrpwois could possibly 
suggest the payment of a price in the substitutionary sense is Heb. ix. 12, 
‘Having obtained eternal redemption’; Héring? in his recent commen- 
tary appears to accept this interpretation. On the other hand, there is 
much to be said for the contention of Biichsel,? who maintains that 
Avrpwors means freeing from sin in a non-substitutionary sense, on the 
ground that this thought is taken up in verse 14, where we are told that 
the blood of Christ made it possible to ‘serve the living God’. 

The verb AvrpoicGa is found three times. In Luke xxiv. 21 the two 
disciples whom Jesus had joined on the way to Emmaus said to Christ 
about himself: ‘But we hoped that it was he which should redeem 
(AvrpoieGa:) Israel.’ They had been disappointed of that hope by the 
fact of his crucifixion, so in this instance, any connexion of AvtpodcBat 
with a substitutionary death is excluded. In the case of Tit. ii. 14 and 
1 Pet. i. 18 ff. Biichsel* remarks that the connexion with the phrase ‘to 


* Op. cit., p. 11. 
. L’Epitre aux Hébreux (Commentaire du Nouveau Testament XII, Neuchatel, 
1954), ad loc. 
> Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, vol. iv, p. 354. 
* Op. cit., p. 353. 
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give his life a ransom for many’, recorded in Mark x. 45 and Matt, 
xx. 28, the only verses in the New Testament where Avrpov is found, 
is so obvious that Avrpodcfa: must be translated by the word ‘ransom’ 
(loskaufen). Biichsel probably goes too far. In the two passages from 
Titus and 1 Peter we are told that Christ ransomed us from sinning, 
not from the punishment due to us on account of our sins. It is obvious 
that the figure of buying a man’s release from a terrible condition is 
involved. The question at issue is whether Christ suffers a penalty 
instead of us, or whether he suffers on our behalf to buy us out of the 
terrible condition of slavery to sin. Similar considerations apply to the 
‘ransom for many’ saying preserved in Mark x. 45. It is highly prob- 
able that these words formed part of the gospel as penned by St. Mark, 
and it is by no means improbable that they were spoken by Christ 
himself. As for their meaning, two interpretations are possible: 

1. Just as men are freed from slavery by the payment of a ransom, so 
Christ freed us from sin and from death at the cost of his own life. He 
died instead of (dvr) us in the sense that but for his death we should 
have perished. 

2. God accepted the death of Christ instead of our death in order to 
satisfy the demands of justice, if indeed it can be said that ‘justice’ is 
satisfied by the death of any but the sinner. 

Similar problems arise in the interpretation of the parables. In the 
case of the Matthaean parable of the Talents, we may suppose either 
that Christ used a situation borrowed from the field of commerce as 
practised in a slave economy in order to illustrate part of his teaching 
or that God’s dealings with men resemble the dealings of a first-century 
capitalist with his slaves. In the same way we may suppose that the Avrpov 
sayings in the gospels and the dvriAurpov passage in 1 Tim. ii. 6, the 
only verse in the New Testament where the word occurs, are concerned 
with the fact of the Atonement, and describe the result of the death of 
Christ in terms borrowed from the Torah, but also used in connexion 
with slavery and with the ransoming of prisoners of war; or, alterna- 
tively, we may suppose that the sayings are concerned with the modus 
operandi of the Atonement, and that God’s dealings with men are to be 
understood by means of analogies drawn from the spheres of war and of 
slavery. 

The ten New Testament instances of the use of words of the Avrpov 
group, apart from dzroAvrpwois itself, have now been considered: in 
none of them is a substitutionary meaning assured, and in four of them, 
all drawn from Luke—Acts, it is excluded (Luke i. 68, ii. 38, Avrpwows; 
Luke xxiv. 21, Avrpoto8a; Acts viii. 35, Avrpwrijs); while in six it is 
possible but unlikely (Matt. xx. 28, Mark x. 45 Avrpov; Tit. ii. 14, 
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1 Pet. i. 18, Avrpotc8a:; Heb. ix. 12, Adtpwors; 1 Tim. ii. 6, dvriAvrpov). 
The only word belonging to this group which occurs in the Pauline 
Epistles is droAvrpwors. In secular Greek it means ransoming. In five 
of the ten places where it is found in the New Testament it refers to 
deliverance (Luke xxi. 28; Rom. viii. 23; Eph. i. 14, iv. 30; Heb. xi. 35), 
and a substitutionary signification is excluded. In Heb. ix. 15 we read: 
‘He is the mediator of a new covenant, that a death having taken place 
for the redemption (dzroAvrpwors) of the sins that were under the first 
covenant, they that have been called may receive the promise of the 
eternal inheritance.’ Although there is here also a reference to a future 
‘New Exodus’ deliverance, there is clearly a background of sacrificial 
thought, and on this point more must be said later. The four remaining 
instances of the word are found in the Pauline Epistles. Eph. i. 7 reads: 
‘In whom we have our redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of 
our trespasses.’ This reflects Col. i. 14: ‘In whom we have our redemp- 
tion, the forgiveness of our sins.’ The thought of Col. i. 14 is without 
question participatory. Christ was the agent of the original creation 
(v. 16), and he is likewise “The head of the body, the church: Who is 
the beginning, the firstborn from the dead’. We are told in verse 13 that 
God ‘Delivered us out of the power of darkness and translated us into 
the kingdom of the Son of his love’. This surely is the language of 
realized eschatology: although we are still in the world, which is ruled 
by the powers of darkness, we have been transferred into the future age, 
the kingdom of the Son of his love, in whom we already have what men 
look for in the future, namely redemption, azroAvrpwors, that is to say 
forgiveness of our sins. In judging passages of this kind it is notoriously 
difficult to avoid an element of subjectivity, but to myself it seems clear 
that in Col. i. 14 and in Eph. i. 7 dwoAvrpwois refers to a present enjoy- 
ment of eschatological benefits rather than to redemption in the 
substitutionary sense of the word. Nothing can be proved from 1 Cor. i. 
30, where we are told that Christ was made unto us righteousness and 
sanctification and dzoAvrpwors. The sole remaining passage which must 
be considered is Rom. iii. 23 ff.: ‘For all have sinned and fall short of 
the glory of God; being justified freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God set forth to be a propitia- 
tion (‘Aacryjpiov), through faith by his blood.’ 

The word iAacriprov is found at Rom. iii. 25, Heb. ix. 9, and nowhere 
else in the New Testament. If in the former passage St. Paul employs 
it to describe the work of Christ in terms of the kapporeth, as C. H. Dodd 
and T. W. Manson have argued, I suggest that St. Paul’s general mean- 
ing in Rom. iii. 19 ff. is as follows. All human beings, Jews and Gentiles 
alike, have sinned and have incurred the wrath of God. There is no 
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possibility that men can help themselves or win merit through works of . 
the law or in any other way. All that we can do is to accept by that | 


positive response of the whole personality which St. Paul describes as 
faith God’s own solution, which depends upon him alone, and is made 
available to us in Jesus Christ. It is called redemption (droAvrpwois), a 
term which recalls the former redemption from the power not of sin, 
but of Pharaoh. 

D. Daube' goes so far as to say: “The Jewish—and Christian—image 
of redemption, “‘recovery”, had its roots in the social laws and their 
miraculous application at the Exodus.’ It is God’s New Exodus work of 
salvation, looked for at the end of the ages, now already partially accom- 
plished in Christ Jesus. God through Christ has dealt with sin, and s 
Christ is called the place where, or the means whereby, sin is dealt with; 
in him the purpose for which the kapporeth (iAacrypuov) had been in- 
tended was perfectly fulfilled. God’s new act of redemption in Christ 
binds us to himself as the Israelites had been bound by the blood of 
the Mosaic covenant, and so it is said to have taken place through the 
blood of Christ. 

Morris contends that Dodd and T. W. Manson have not said the last 
word. He believes that (Aaoryjpiov bears the same meaning as it does in 
4 Macc. xvii. 21-22: ‘. . . they have become a ransom (avribvyov) for 
the sin of the nation ; and through the blood of these righteous men, and 
their propitiatory (‘Aacrnpiov) death, the Divine Providence rescued 
Israel which till that time had suffered evil.’* But there is a great differ- 
ence between this passage, where the substitutionary doctrine is 
explicitly stated, and Rom. iii. 23 ff., where the language is allusive and 
ambiguous. If ‘Aaorjpiov in Rom. iii. 25 does not describe Christ as the 
new and greater kapporeth, but presupposes the thought similar to that 
found in 4 Macc., we must surely suppose that St. Paul employs the 
language of substitutionary propitiation in order to describe the result 
rather than the modus operandi of the work of Christ; the event recorded 
in 4 Macc. is not a parallel to, but a type of the work of Christ. Morris 
rightly remarks that the object of St. Paul in Rom. iii. 21 ff. is to show 
how God dealt with the situation caused by the fact that his wrath 
rested upon mankind because of sin. He makes it clear that the wrath 
of God is not to be compared with the capricious spite of a pagan deity,’ 
and he approves of Maldwyn Hughes’s description of it as: ‘An eternal 
recoil against the unholy on the part of the all-holy God.’* But if the 


' The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (Jordan Lectures, 1952; London, 
1956), p. 272. 
2 Op. cit., p. 170. 3 Op. cit., p. 130. 
* What is the Atonement? (London, n.d.), pp. 54 f. 
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notion of the wrath of God has been so transformed, the notion of 
propitiation must be transformed pari passu. The recoil of God against 
sin must not be quenched, or God will cease to be Holy. God’s hatred 
of sin can be ‘propitiated’ only by the abolition of sin. Christ deals with 
sin, not by throwing a cloth over the eyes of God, but by setting us, at 
the cost of his own life, in a relationship within which sin can be done 
away. The New Testament speaks of Christ as a sacrifice of a transcen- 
dent nature. It is a mistake to recognize the transcendence of Christ 
over the old sacrifices and yet to retain the rationale of the old sacrifices 
in explaining his work. Christ was a new and greater sacrifice, and if we 
are to explain his work, we must invoke a new and greater theory of 
sacrifice. A theory of sacrifice which can do justice to the death of Christ 
must transcend the theory which lies behind the substitutionary death 
ascribed to the seven brethren in 4 Macc. just as much as Christ himself 
transcends the seven brethren.’ We are so familiar with the application 
to Christ of Old Testament figures like Vine, Shepherd, Son, &c., that 
we forget that they can be ascribed to him only in an analogical sense. 
It is in this way that I would understand whatever passages in St. Paul 
are to be interpreted on the basis of substitution. There is, of course, 
no passage in his writing where a substitutionary theory of Christ’s death 
is stated explicitly and unambiguously, although there are several 
places where the thought of substitution cannot be excluded. On the 
other hand, there is a consistent strand of ‘participatory’ thought, and 
it is here, if anywhere, that we are to find St. Paul’s theory of the 
modus operandi of the atonement through the death of Christ. This does 
not mean that the death of Our Lord is to be regarded as a ‘mere’ 
sequel to his life. Rather, the total work of God in Christ for our salva- 
tion, including the incarnation, the life, the death, the resurrection, and 
the heavenly session, is to be regarded as constituting a single saving 
act by which the Second Person of the Trinity shared all that is human, 
sin alone excepted, in order that we might be united with him by 
baptism and thereby share his life as he had shared our life and death. 

D. E. H. WHITELEY 


‘ L. Cerfaux, Le Christ dans la Théologie de Saint Paul (Lectio Divina, ed. 2; 
— 1954), pp. 115-16, takes a similar view of the sacrificial aspect of the death 
of Christ. 














PAPA EST NOMEN IURISDICTIONIS: 


AUGUSTINUS TRIUMPHUS AND THE 
PAPAL VICARIATE OF CHRIST 


II 


HE papal theory of the vicariate of Christ as elaborated by 

Augustinus Triumphus was based upon two distinctions. On the 

one hand it involved a differentiation of the powers of order and 
office, and, according to this, the pope could be said to have a double 
vicariate of Christ, one as regards sacramental power, the other in juris- 
dictional power. He participated in this sacramental vicariate in com- 
mon with all bishops and priests, but the jurisdictional vicariate of 
Christ was his alone. Consequently we may say that the vicariate of 
Christ attributed to the pope from the twelfth century onwards was 
essentially a governmental conception. On the other hand the pope 
became supreme governor and gained this jurisdictional power only by 
coming into possession of an office in which the power was contained. 
This office, the vicariatus Christi, had been established by the Petrine 
commission, and had then passed to all the Roman bishops. But the 
view that the power pertained to the office rather than to the pope him- 
self entailed a second distinction. No one could deny that the pope was 
a man, and so he was considered in his private capacity. But he was a 
man united by his office to a divine power, and for this reason he was 
also in his public capacity identifiable with God. Therefore, according 
to Augustinus Triumphus, the pope could be considered either as an 
individual person or as the holder of the papal office: ‘potest ab ipsa 
persona vel illa separari papatus.’' As an individual he was merely the 
latest in the long series of individuals, of whom the first had been Peter, 
who had held this vicariate. In this personal sense then the pope was 
no more than the successor of Peter. But the office of the vicariate of 
Christ had been established to enable the holder to govern the Ecclesia 
in place of Christ himself. Therefore whoever obtained the papal office 
succeeded Christ in the performance of this function: as vicar of Christ 
and head of the Universal Church the pope was also the successor of 
Christ. 

Papa succedit Petro in personali administratione, . . . Christo autem 
succedit in officio et in universali iurisdictione, quia Petrus in persona 
omnium summorum pontificum recepit universalem iurisdictionem 4 
Christo.” 

* Summa, iv. 3, p. 42. 

2 Summa, xix. 4, pp. 119-20; also viii. 3, p. 70; xxix. 5, ad 3, p. 178: ‘sicut 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VIII, Pt. 2, October 1957] 
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To Augustinus Triumphus the vicariate of Christ theory meant that 
the pope actually replaced Christ. To be a vicar implied no inferiority, 
no lessening of power, in contrast with the original, but meant only that 
another person acted in his place. Opposition to the pope acting in his 
official capacity was therefore opposition to Christ himself. And the 
constitutional relationship between the pope and the bishops was now 
not merely that which had existed between St. Peter and the other 
apostles, but was the same as that between the apostles and Christ. 
Whatever the power of an apostle, he could not have claimed comparison 
with his master, and no more could any bishop claim equality with 
the pope. 

Yet the pope as a bishop was no superior to the other bishops. The 
headship of Peter over the apostles, of any pope over the bishops, was 
due entirely to the jurisdictional vicariate of Christ. It was simply by 
his possession of all potestas iurisdictionis, by his office, that the pope 
became caput.' The papal office, the officium capitis Ecclesiae, was purely 
a jurisdictional matter : ‘papatus est nomen iurisdictionis et non ordinis.’? 
To be a pope it was only necessary to possess the office, the juris- 
dictional power, of a pope. This office was obtained by election alone: 
‘papa eligitur in caput totius Ecclesiae.’ It was the office which was the 
essenre of the papacy: election was all that mattered. Consecration 
alone could make him a bishop, but he did not need to be or become a 
bishop to be pope. The pope as pope and the pope as a bishop were two 
entirely different things.* Indeed, since the papacy itself had got 


apostoli indulgentiam auctoritate Christi dabant, sic episcopi auctoritate papae, 
qui loco eius successit post Christi resurrectionem et ascensionem in officio.’ 
M. Maccarrone, op. cit., has pointed out that the vicariate of Christ made the 
pope a substitute for Christ with Huguccio, ‘Item a vice vicarius . . . vel per 
vices succedens, vel vicem domini vel alterius agens’ (cited p. 118), and Innocent 
III, ‘quia [Petrum] in officio vicarium sibi substituit Dominus’ (cited p. 110). 
The term successor Christi had been used of the pope by Arnold of Lisieux in 
1133 (see p. 94). 

' Summa, iv. 1, ad 3, p. 41: ‘potestas papae distincta est ab omnibus quia 
solus ipse assumptus est in plenitudinem potestatis totius Ecclesiae: non tamen 
talis distinctio dicit alterius potestatis ordinis . . . quia nihil potest papa in 
potestate ordinis nisi quantum potest presbyter vel simplex episcopus. Dicit 
ergo talis distinctio potestatis aliam iurisdictionem solum.’ 

2 Summa, iv. 2, p. 42. 3 Summa, v. 1, p. 50. 

* Summa, lxxiv. 1, p. 383: ‘Papa enim ut papa est, non potest nisi per electio- 
nem; in quantum vero est sacerdos vel episcopus, potest esse per consecra- 
tionem’; also xx. 5, ad 1, p. 125; xxv. 3, p. 151; lxv. 4, ad 1, p. 346. B. Tierney, 
op. cit., p. 39, n. 2, notes that a distinction between the pope ut papa et caput 
Ecclesiae and the pope as bishop of Rome can be traced in the work of the late 
twelfth-century Decretists—for example, the Summa Parisiensis (ed. T. P. 
McLaughlin, Toronto, 1952). The passage in question is ad Dist. Ixv. 6 
(p. 57): ‘Mos antiquus: Quaelibet provincia habet ius suum ut Alexandriae 
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nothing to do with potestas ordinis, it was not necessary for him to be 
ordained at all. A layman elected to the papal office was at once a true 
pope: 

Puto quod supposito quod esset laicus et non esset constitutus [in] 


sacris, electus in papam esset verus papa et haberet omnem potestatem 
iurisdictionis papalis.' 


and had immediate use of all the powers of the papal office: statim habet 
omnem papalem iurisdictionem.* Whatever the time lag between the papal 
election and the pope’s consecration as bishop of the Roman church, 
he was able to act at once in all matters which concerned the determina- 
tion of the faith and the government of the Ecclesia. 

Nevertheless the pope could not make other bishops until he had 
been consecrated. To do this he had to possess the episcopal degree of 
potestas ordinis: only then could he transfer sacramental power into a 
bishop-elect. It was therefore desirable for every pope to be a bishop. 
If a layman was elected pope there would be a situation in which the 
pope himself could carry out no sacramental function, but was fully 
capable of permitting or prohibiting others the use of theirs. All of 
which served to underline that just as the essence of being a pope was 
the possession of potestas iurisdictionis, so the possession of potestas 
ordinis was essential to being a bishop or a priest. The office was not 
enough to make a man a bishop. A layman could perform all the juris- 
dictional duties of a bishop, but this did not make him one—he remained 
a non-episcopus.? Just as the essential act in the creation of a pope was 


patriarchatus ordinet in Aegypto et in Lybia et in Pentapolim. Et Romano 
pontifici sit parilis mos, i.e. nullus de patriarchatu suo, i.e. de vicinis episcopis, 
ordinetur eo inconsulto, et hoc propter ius patriarchatus est. Dominus papa 
Romanus pontifex est patriarcha illius provinciae, et est apostolicus totius orbis; 
non tamen pro ordinatione cuiuslibet episcopi consulitur, sed pro omnibus sui 
patriarchatus.’ 

1 Summa, iv. 2, ad 1, p. 42; also see iv. 1, p. 40; xx. 5, p. 125; lxxiv. 2, ad 1, 
p. 384. This would seem for Augustinus Triumphus to be a logical inference 
from Matt. xvi. 18-19. Peter had no episcopal character at that time, but was 
granted full governmental power. 

2 Summa, iv. 5, p. 46. The view that the elected person was verus papa ét 
caput Ecclesiae immediately from election can be found in Huguccio, ad Dist. 
Ixxix. 9: see B. Tierney, op. cit., p. 28. Innocent III, a cardinal-deacon at his 
election on 8 January 1198, exercised full papal jurisdiction between then and 
the episcopal consecration which preceded his coronation on 22 February. The 
first layman to be elected pope was Leo VIII in 963. According to the Codex 
Iuris Canonici it is still possible today for a layman to become pope: see the Con- 
stitution of Pius X Vacante sede apostolica (25 Dec. 1904), no. go: ‘Quod si electus 
nondum sit presbyter vel episcopus, a decano collegii cardinalium ordinabitur et 
consecrabitur.’ The diplomatic formula used between the election and the con- 
secration of a non-ordained pope was ‘N. episcopus electus, servus servorum Dei’. 
3 De potestate collegii mortuo papa (ed. R. Scholz, Die Publizistik, pp. 501-8 
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election, not consecration, so the vital creative act for a bishop was 
consecration and not election. Until a man had been consecrated he 
could not be regarded as a bishop. 

This stress by Augustinus Triumphus upon the jurisdictional nature 
of the papacy, his insistence that the pope was before all things the 
supreme governor of the congregatio fidelium and that there was nothing 
episcopal about the papacy as such, meant that the development of the 
vicariate of Christ had wrought a considerable change in hierocratic 
thought. This amounted to no less than a complete separation of the 
papacy frorn the Roman church. Whatever the Roman church might be, 
it was unquestionably an episcopal see. Yet if the pope, qua pope, had 
no necessity to be a bishop, it followed that he did not need to be the 
bishop of Rome, that the Roman church had ceased to be an essential 
constituent of the papacy. It would seem probable that the com- 
paratively scanty references to the Roman church in the work of 
Augustinus Triumphus are indicative that he fully appreciated this 
fact. Just how great a revolution in hierocratic thought this was requires 
some explanation. We must be clear that in the general papal theory the 
Roman church was held to be the quintessence of the papal position. 
St. Peter, it was said, had been the vicar of Christ. Therefore it was only 
because the pope succeeded Peter that he too became a vicar of Christ. 
Hence the usual papal formula ‘nos sumus successores Petri et vicarii 
Christi’. But the pope only became the successor of Peter by obtaining 
the Petrine see, the Roman church. This alone enabled him to exercise 
the powers committed by Christ to St. Peter. The papal-Petrine powers 
were embodied in the Roman church, and it was by becoming bishop of 
Rome, by his marriage to the Roman see, that the pope acquired them.' 


at p. 502): ‘Similiter dicimus potestatem episcopi esse potestatem ordinis, quae 
est characteris perfectio; sed potestas iurisdictionis sacerdotis aliquando potest 
esse et potest remanere in non-sacerdote, et potestas iurisdictionis episcopi esse 
potest et remanere in non-episcopo.’ For this reason he rejected Huguccio’s 
opinion (ad Dist. xcv. 1) that the pope could grant episcopal powers to a priest 
without episcopal consecration, Summa, Ixxiv. 2, p. 384. On the other hand, 
provided that he did not act specifically as a bishop, a layman could be granted 
any power which a bishop would normally exercise by virtue of his office: 
Ixxiv. 3, p. 385: ‘ex commissione papae puto quod laicus potest excommunicare, 
beneficia ecclesiastica conferre, et omnia facere quae ex iurisdictione pro- 
veniunt.’ This included the right to preach (Ixiv. 1, p. 337; Ixiv. 2, p. 338; 
lxiv. 3, ad 2, p. 339; Ixiv. 5, p. 341; Ixiv. 6, p. 341), to grant indulgences (xxix. 8, 
p. 180; xxix. 9, p. 181), and to excommunicate and deprive of the sacraments 
(xxvii. 1, p. 160; xxvii. 5, p. 163). 

* See, for example, the bull of Clement VI (24 May 1343) in S. Baluzius, 
Vitae Paparum Avenionensium, iv (ed. G. Mollat (Paris, 1914-27), p. 8): ‘In 
sacra Petri sede, cuius sumus licet immevxiti successores, in plenitudinem 
potestatis assumpti, tunc potestate ipsa laudabiliter utimur.’ This is still modern 
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Those powers were since the twelfth century held to constitute a direct 
vicariate of Christ, but in other respects there was no change from the 
time when the papacy claimed no more than a vicariate of Peter.' The 
Roman church remained the basis for the papal vicariate of Christ; 
the pope was still primarily the bishop of Rome. But a pope who was not 
a bishop could hardly sit upon the sedes Petri, nor therefore assume the 
primatus Petri contained within it. For this reason the papal election was 
essentially an episcopal one: the process was not complete until con- 
secration had taken place. Only then could the elected person be 
declared pope by the formal act of coronation. This did not deny the 
ability of the pope to act in a jurisdictional capacity from election, since 
any bishop could exercise jurisdictional power from this point.? But he 
did so simply by virtue of election to the Roman bishopric, because he 
was the electus episcopus of the Roman church in which were contained 
his papal powers. The papal office was bound up with the apostolic see, 
It was headship of the Roman church which made the pope caput 
Ecclesiae. And so we may often find the papal office (now termed by 
Augustinus Triumphus the jurisdictional vicariate of Christ) referred 
to as the Roman church. This view also, it may be noticed, presupposed 
a distinction between the power and the individual who exercised it, 
between the pope as a person and the pope as successor of St. Peter. 
Papal power was contained in the Roman church, the Petrine see, not 
in the individual pope. The individual only obtained his use of this 
power through his occupation of the see wherein it rested. The see, and 
the power within it, remained constant: the individual pope or bishop 
of Rome changed frequently. And so the distinction between the office 
and the man clearly apparent in Augustinus Triumphus’ conception 
of the vicariate of Christ was foreshadowed in his predecessors’ separa- 
tion of the sitter and the see. 


doctrine: see the constitution ‘Pastor aeternus’, c. 2 of Pius IX (18 July 1870): 
‘Unde quicunque in hac cathedra Petri succedit, is secundum Christi ipsius 
institutionem primatum Petri in universam Ecclesiam obtinet.’ 

' See W. Ullmann, op. cit., pp. 2-9. 

2 This was expressly stated by Augustinus Triumphus, Summa, Ixxxiv. 1, 
pp. 422-3: ‘In praelatione autem eorum tria possumus considerare: primo 
potestatis iurisdictionem, quae confertur in electione; secundo spiritualem con- 
secrationem, quae confertur in ordinatione; tertio executionem. . . .’ In this, as 
we have shown, Augustinus Triumphus was merely following on the work of 
Rufinus and the other Decretists. 

3 This was most clearly brought out at the beginning of the tenth century by 
Auxilius, Infensor et defensor, xviii (Migne, P.L. cxxix. 1089) and De ordinatio- 
nibus papae Formosi, xxxv (P.L. cxxix. 1073): ‘Aliud sunt pontificales sedes, aliud 
praesidentes.’ The schismatic cardinals of 1084 also referred to the difference 
between the sedes and the sedens (M.G.H., Lib. de Lit. ii. 418). 
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Now, however, with the vicariate of Christ as understood by Augusti- 
nus Triumphus the pope became pope, the holder of the plenitude of 
jurisdictional power which gave him the headship of the Ecclesia, simply 
by his election to the office instituted by Christ: Papa eligitur in caput 
totius Ecclesiae. As we have seen, in this office he was the successor not 
only of Peter but of Christ himself. The papal position, which had 
hitherto owed so much to the papal descent from St. Peter through the 
medium of the Roman church, was now for Augustinus Triumphus an 
immediate successorship to Christ. But, he argued, Christ had held 
the government of the whole world in his hands: he had had no ties 
with Rome or the Roman church, which had not in fact existed during 
his life on earth. So therefore the pope became a truly universal ruler 
as vicar of Christ, having no necessary connexion with Rome or the 
Roman church. It was merely appropriate for him to identify himself 
with the Roman church, the see of Peter whose successor he personally 
was. The connexion between the pope and the Roman church and 
Rome was the essentially personal one between himself and Peter, not 
the official one between himself and Christ. 

Papa iurisdictionem universalem recepit a Christo in persona Petri 
quia, sicut Christus passus est pro omnibus, ita papa vice Christi in omnes 
christianos iurisdictionem episcopalem habet; quia tamen personaliter 
succedit Petro, ideo illius ecclesiae [scil. Romanae] singularem admini- 
strationem habet." 


If the individual pope was, or became, a bishop he should hold the 
apostolic see, but the link between the Roman church and the pope had 
been reduced to a mere personal one. If the pope was a bishop he ought 
to have the see of him whom he personally succeeded, but tenure of 
the Roman church was not necessary for him to hold the papal office: 
for that he was qualified simply by his election to the jurisdictional 
vicariate of Christ, the governmental headship of the Ecclesia. The papal 
successorship to Peter had now no constitutional importance. The posi- 
tion of the pope was no longer dependent upon the Roman church: 
rather the pre-eminence of the Roman church was dependent solely 


' Summa, xix. 4, ad 2, p. 120; also xix. 4, ad 1, p. 120: ‘Non quaelibet ecclesia 
tali praerogativa honorata est praesentia beati Petri, cuius successor papa est in 
vita et in morte, sicut Romana ecclesia; et ideo nec papa quamlibet ecclesiam 
debet praesentiali administratione in curam assumere sicut civitatem Rom[an]am.’ 
We may note here how Augustinus Triumphus emphasized that the Roman 
connexion was the personal one with the pope as successor Petri: a dead pope 
was still a successor of Peter, but he ceased upon death to be vicar of Christ 
(viii. 3, p. 70). A dead pope could be condemned for heresy because he would be 
tried in a personal capacity, not as vicar of Christ, i.e. holder of the papal office 
(v. 7, p. 55). 
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upon its being the papal see.’ Similarly Rome itself was now caput orbis 
simply by being the urbs regia, the chosen city of the vicar of Christ? 
But the pope normally resided at Rome rather as a bishop than as pope, 
or simply because it was the most convenient place for the government 
of the Ecclesia, not because papal power was intimately connected with 
Rome. As vicar of Christ the pope was not bound to reside in any 
specific place—the earth was his footstool: a doctrine of obvious use- 
fulness when the papal court was situated at Avignon. Neither Rome 
nor the Roman church had any essential connexion with the pope ut 
papa est. 

This theoretical separation of papacy and Roman church represents 
the last stage in the erection of the papal monarchy into a truly universal 
power. In the early medieval period the local connexion between the 
papacy and Rome was of incalculable importance to the papal-hiero- 
cratic theory. Indeed it was only by the capture of Rome that Christianity 
had itself become a universal force. Rome, the undisputed head of the 
ancient world, did not lose its traditional supremacy when that world 
became Christian. It passed naturally into being the focal point of tae 
Roman-Christian society which comprised the Universal Church. For 
the papalist any doubts about this could be dispelled by pointing to the 
fact that it had also been the city of SS. Peter and Paul. The arrival and 
martyrdom there of the two great apostles had at once, it seemed, ear- 
marked the Roman city and church as the indubitable centre of Chris- 
tianity. The universality of papal power rested therefore upon the 
assured eminence of Rome and the Roman church. Because the pope 
governed from Rome, because he held the apostolic see which embodied 
the all-embracing power committed to St. Peter, his rule reached to the 
ends of the earth. The strength of the papacy lay in its having the closest 
possible link with Rome, and a divorce between the pope and the Roman 


! The change in emphasis can be clearly seen in Sybert of Beek, Reprobatio 
sex errorum, c. 3 (ed. R.' Scholz, Unbekannte kirchenpolitischen Streitschriften 
(Rome, 1911-14), ii, pp. 3-15, at p. 12): ‘dico quod negantes Petrum et eius suc- 
cessores esse Christi vicarios et caput Ecclesiae post Christum, et per consequens 
Romanam ecclesiam esse caput, matrem et magistram omnium Christi ecclesi- 
arum per mundum, scismatici sunt censendi’. 

2 Summa, xxi. 3, p. 128: ‘sed potius Romae ubi caput Ecclesiae Christus 
statuit quiescendum ipse debet corporalem residentiam facere. Quamvis enim 
ipse Christus personaliter ipsam Romam non elegerit . . . voluit tamen illam 
sublimare praesentia beati Petri, cui clavis Ecclesiae tradidit, et omnes suc- 
cessores.” 

3 Summa, xxi. 1, p. 126: ‘Papa non necessitatur residere in aliquo determinato 
loco quia vicarius est illius cuius sedes coelum est et terra scabellum eius pedum 
(Isa. lxvi. 1)... . Sed si quaeritur de congruo, multum conveniens est ut Romae 
papa communiter suam residentiam faciat.’ 
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bishopric or city could only have been a source of weakness at a time 
when the papacy was still seeking to establish itself in a hostile world. 
It was his hold upon Rome and the Roman see which gave the pope his 
universal character. But by the thirteenth century the papacy was firmly 
established as the dominant force in Europe, and the tie with Rome was 
coming to lose some of its usefulness. As Rome became more of an 
Italian as opposed to a universal city, so the Roman connexion began to 
be a possible hindrance instead of a positive support to the papal uni- 
versality of rule. It tended to localize the papacy; and much the same 
could be said of the Roman church. Indeed, with the aspirations of the 
cardinals mounting steadily higher, the union of pope and Roman 
church presented a very definite threat to papal independence of action. 
Rome and the Roman church had in fact served their purpose, and, as 
Augustinus Triumphus saw, might now with advantage be discarded. 
He realized that they had ceased to be vital to the papal position, and 
he had no hesitation in thrusting them into the background. But if the 
Petrine see was to diminish in importance, so must the corresponding 
link with St. Peter himself. The vicariate of Christ reduced Peter to no 
more than another pope: it was the papal link with Christ which be- 
came all-important. Christ’s office, not Peter’s see, was now held to be 
the basis of papal power, because a direct successorship to Christ could 
alone emancipate the papacy from the Petrine heritage with all its local 
Roman ties. The papal identification with Christ had to be emphasized 
at the expense of the successorship to Peter, and this could not be done 
whilst papal power was dependent upon the Roman church. Above all 
others Augustinus Triumphus saw how the vicariate of Christ could be 
made to achieve this result. But he also realized that in order to free the 
pope from the Roman bishopric it was necessary to rid him of his 
episcopacy altogether. Only a lay pope could not be bound to Rome 
through the connexion with the Roman church. Even a trace of sacer- 
dotal character could be dangerous to the supreme governor. And so 
the emphasis passed from the episcopal to the royal, from the theocratic 
to the bureaucratic. The hitherto vital principle that the priesthood 
alone was functionally qualified to govern a Christian society could 
safely be put aside. The pope was essentially a man of government, and 
all his necessary attributes were shaped by the needs of government. 
When this attitude was sufficiently emphasized the need for ordination 
came to appear as being less of a desirable qualification, and more of a 
possible barrier between the elected pope and his assumption of the 
supreme jurisdictional power which provided his raison d’étre. To this 
way of thinking a fundamentally theological requirement could not be 
allowed to impose any restraint upon the jurisdictional omnipotence of 
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the vicar of God. The stress upon the value of ordination, so useful a 
weapon for the hierocrat against the claims of the lay princes, was no 
longer needed when the papal superiority could be demonstrated by 
the much simpler concept of the vicariate of Christ, and was almost un- 
welcome when ordination began to appear as a brake upon the absolute 
independence of the pope in the sphere of government. In fact all these 
former supports to papal power, the association with Rome, the identi- 
fication with the apostolic see, the succession from Peter, and the head- 
ship of the sacerdotium, were becoming liabilities rather than assets, 
and were largely dispensed with by the papal-hierocratic theory in its 
maturity. They had served to raise up the papacy as it struggled to assert 
itself in the early medieval world, but they had outlasted their utility 
and might now prove burdensome. Their rejection naturally denied 
much that had been part and parcel of the hierocratic system since 
birth, but it would give the papacy the absolute freedom of action for 
which it sought. In this sense the move to Avignon could be seen asa 
vindication of the new orientation of papalist thought. It demonstrated 
that the papacy had snapped the links which bound it to a definite place 
and a specific local church. More than anything else it denoted that the 
papacy had become a truly universal monarchy. The ‘Babylonish 
captivity’, commonly regarded as being in fact the nadir of the medieval 
papacy, was in theory its crowning triumph. 


The papacy in the fourteenth century survived the move to Avignon 
only to fall victim to the far more dangerous menace of conciliarism. 
The disastrous double election of 1378, which inaugurated a half- 
century of schism and disruption from which neither the papacy nor the 
medieval Church ever fully recovered, meant that in spite of Avignon 
the papacy had not succeeded in freeing itself from the Roman church. 
The rejection of Urban VI by the cardinals indicated that the papacy 
was still primarily considered to be the apostolic see. The pope remained 
in principle, if not in name, a vicar of Peter rather than of Christ: and 
whilst he emphasized his Petrine heritage and his identity with the 
Petrine see the constitutional relationship between pope and cardinals 
continued to be an ever-present problem.' In spite of the development 
of the vicariate of Christ the papacy was unable or unwilling to reject 
the view that the Roman church, the cathedra Petri, contained all the 
power committed by Christ to Peter and his successors. It was the 


' The whole problem of the Roman church has been discussed by W. 
Ullmann, ‘Cardinal Humbert and the ecclesia Romana’, Studi Gregoriani, iv 
(Rome, 1952), pp. 111-27; B. Tierney, Foundations of the Conciliar Theory 
(Cambridge, 1955). 
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Roman church which was held to constitute the real vicariate of St. Peter. 
For this reason the pope, by obtaining the see of Peter, had the power 
of Peter: with this power he became the universal governor of the 
Ecclesia. But the power was essentially the power of the see, of the 
Roman church, not of the pope himself. It was therefore strictly correct 
to make the Roman church rather than the pope the caput Ecclesiae." 
And if all the governmental power in the universal Christian society was 
concentrated in the Roman church rather than in the person of the 
pope, the implication was that the pope alone was not necessarily 
the same thing as the Roman church. It could hardly be denied that the 
cardinals were also members of the ecclesia Romana. The pope was un- 
doubtedly superior as head of the Reman bishopric, in the same way 
that a bishop was superior to his chapter, but both pope and cardinals 
had an equal right to be considered as part of the apostolic see. And 
since the whole governmental power of the Ecclesia was contained in 
the Roman church, the cardinals thereby gained a share in the papal 
jurisdictional primacy. The papacy in fact consisted not only of the 
pope but of the cardinals too: the cardinals were pars corporis papae. 
All partook, by reason of their membership of the Roman church, in 
the supreme government of the Christian world. And this being the 
case, the defection of the pope did not leave the Ecclesia entirely head- 
less. If, as canon law expressly stated, the pope could be judged (and so 
deposed) for becoming a heretic,” this view left little room for doubt 
that the cardinals were the proper people to sit in judgement over him. 
Indeed from the time of the institution of the college of cardinals there 
was here a very real threat to the monarchical status of the pope. 

To Augustinus Triumphus, however, this problem no longer existed. 
The pope was above all things the vicar of Christ, and possession of this 
vicariate in itself gave him the headship of the Ecclesia. The election of 
the pope was primarily in caput totius Ecclesiae not in apostolicam sedem, 
to the papal office not the Roman church. The elected person received 
full jurisdictional power from the moment of his election, and was in 
every respect a verus papa, even though a layman, simply because papa 
est nomen iurisdictionis. As pope, as supreme governor of the Ecclesia, he 
was already identifiable with Christ. St. Peter had certainly been the 
first to occupy this office, but the pope still had no essential connexion 
with the Roman church. He might well be an electus episcopus, because 
in a secondary sense the papal election was also a Roman episcopal one, 


* e.g. Gratian, Dist. xxii. 2: ‘apostolica sedes est caput et cardo omnium 


ecclesiarum a Domino et non ab alio instituta.’ 
* Gratian, Dist. xl. 6: ‘a nemine est iudicandus nisi deprehendatur a fide 
devius.’ 
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but he could not become a bishop without consecration. Until he had 
received potestas ordinis he had no right to the title of bishop. But the 
Roman bishopric as such had no direct bearing upon his becoming 
pope. Consequently the importance of the Roman church vis-a-vis the 
papacy was drastically reduced, and could well be ignored when the 
governmental function of the pope was under consideration. 

Correspondingly the cardinals fulfilled a dual function in making the 
election. Augustinus Triumphus distinguished carefully between what 
we may call the official capacity of the cardinals and their clerical one, 
Just as the pope was on the one hand vicar of Christ and universal 
governor and on the other hand bishop of the Roman church, so the 
cardinals had both an official capacity as papal electors and advisers, 
and a clerical function as members of the Roman church. 

Sicut papa, non obstante quod sit universalis Ecclesiae pastor, est 
tamen singulariter praetitulatus episcopus et Romanus pontifex . . . sic 
cardinales, non obstante quod sint iudices et principes totius mundi 
iuxta illud Psal. 44, Constitues eos principes super omnem terram, prae- 
titulantur in titulis ecclesiarum Romae et in districtu Romanae urbis 
existentium, unde clerici Romanae ecclesiae appellati sunt." 

Their official capacity, however, depended entirely upon the pope, not 
on their connexion with the Roman church, since all office-holders were 
dependent upon the jurisdictional vicariate of Christ. They had no 
means of limiting the absolute power of the pope: he was not, for 
example, bound to accept their counsel or even ask for it. Moreover, no 
officer had an inalienable right to his office, and the cardinals no more 
than others. Although as clergy of the Roman church they were canoni- 
cally entitled and bound to elect the Roman bishop, they had no abso- 
lute and autonomous right to elect the person who should occupy the 
office of vicarius Christi.3 The election of the pope had no specific con- 
nexion with the Roman church: it was simply by the will of the pope 
that the cardinals, the clerici Romanae ecclesiae, were authorized to elect 
him,* and consequently this gave them no basis for claiming to judge 

* Summa, iii. 1, ad 2, p. 28. 

2 Summa, vi. 5, p. 60: ‘cardinales assistunt papae sicut consiliarii et sicut 
famulantes et servientes sibi’; vi. 5, ad 2, p. 61: ‘non est de ratione papae ut papa 
determinare vel ordinare negotia Ecclesiae de consilio cardinalium. Potest enim 
sine eorum consilio talia expedire et determinare’; xiv. 3, p. 97: ‘potestas papae 
non limitatur in aliquo nec dependet a collegio, sed potius e converso’ ; see also 
Cii. 3, Pp. 503. 

3 To emphasize this Augustinus Triumphus declared that at one time the 
ius eligendi had been granted by the pope to the Roman people and at another 
time to the emperor: Summa, iii. 1, p. 27. This ius eligendi was always revocable 
by the pope: see xxxvi. 2, ad 2, p. 214. 


* For Augustinus Triumphus the cardinals’ election was a mere nomination, 
for which they had already been authorized by the fact of their appointment by 
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and depose him once he had assumed the papal office. It would, said 
Augustinus Triumphus, be a magna dementia to imagine that one could 
appeal to the cardinals against the pope. They had no control whatso- 
ever over him in his capacity as vicar of Christ." The connexion between 
the pope and the Roman church was essentially a personal-episcopal 
one, not an official-papal one. And in both capacities the cardinals were 
subordinate to him: from the official point of view as papal electors and 
assistant governors, in that all offices were derived from the pope as 
vicar of Christ ; and from the clerical point of view as electors and clerici 
of the Roman church, because the pre-eminence of the Roman church 
itself depended upon its link with the vicariate of Christ through the 
person of the pope. If and when the pope became a bishop the Roman 
church was united to the papacy: but as it stood it had no essential (i.e. 
official) connexion with it. When Augustinus Triumphus discussed the 
basis of papal power he could afford to ignore the Roman church in 
favour of the vicariate of Christ alone. It was the pope by himself as 
vicar of Christ, not the Roman church comprising pope and cardinals, 
which held the headship of the Ecclesia.? 


Although Augustinus Triumphus had rejected the claim of the 
cardinalate to judge the pope, this in itself had done nothing to solve 
the far more intricate question posed by the Decretum pronouncement— 
‘papa a nemine est iudicandus nisi deprehendatur a fide devius’. All he 
had so far attempted to do was to avoid the threat to the papal position 
inherent in the cardinals’ view that they themselves should do the 
judging. By rejecting that claim he had also rejected a possible solution 
to the main problem, and one which had gained for itself a fair degree 


the pope: Summa, iii. 7, p. 35: ‘Cardinales possunt papa mortuo eligere et 
terminare personam hanc vel illam ita ut fungatur auctoritate papatus super 
universalem Ecclesiam, et hoc non nisi auctoritate papae, quia quod ipsi cardinales 
sint deputati ut possint eligere et terminare personam hanc vel illam ad papatum 
non nisi auctoritate papae hoc faciunt’; also vi. 5, ad 1, p. 61. This nomination 
was then confirmed by the pope after election, and consequently as vicar of 
Christ, by his subsequent consent to his own election: Summa, iv. 5, p. 46: ‘papa 
seipsum confirmat suae electioni consentiendo’; also ii. 6, ad 1, p. 24; xxxix. 1, 
p. 228. As the whole process of election was thus authorized by the pope as 
vicar of Christ, the pope could be said to have been elected by Christ himself 
rather than the cardinals: Summa, iii. 7, ad 3, p. 35: ‘Sed collegium sic elegit 
Papam quod tamen papatus non est a collegio quantum ad auctoritatem et 
officium, quod est quid formale in papatu. Isto enim modo omnis papa est a 
Christo immediate’ ; also iii. 7, ad 4, p. 35. ; 

* Summa, vi. 5, p. 60. 
i ? Augustinus Triumphus described the pope as caput on 53 occasions, but it 
yoga that on no occasion did he himself apply this term to the Roman 

urch, 
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of acceptance. To discuss in detail the alternative solution put forward 
by Augustinus Triumphus is unnecessary here, but in conclusion we 
may perhaps point out how useful this vicariate of Christ theory proved 
to be in surmounting the obstacles raised by the canon law text itself, 
Of these difficulties the one upon which all the others hinged was simply 
the question of whether the pope could really deviate from the faith, 
If the pope acted as Christ, if the interpretations of the faith pro. 
mulgated by him effectively originated with Christ himself,' the logical 
but impossible implication was that Christ could be heretical. Yet an 
heretical pope, who might cause untold harm in a society based on faith, 
was, for all its difficulty of acceptance in principle, a very presen 
practical danger. In his own lifetime Augustinus Triumphus saw the 
charge of heresy levelled against both Boniface VIII, in whose defence 
his earlier tracts were mainly composed, and John XXII, to whom the 
Summa de potestate ecclesiastica was dedicated. 

To solve this problem Augustinus Triumphus emphasized once again 
the nature of the papal vicariate of Christ: it was essentially an office, 
This office embodied not only all jurisdictional power, but was also of 
necessity the repository of faith, since without faith no power could be 
rightly exercised in a Christian society.* Nevertheless it had always to 
be remembered that the mouthpiece of that office was a man. The sub- 
stance was divine, but the means of diffusing it to all the faithful was 
human.’ What we have here in fact was that distinction inseparable 
from the vicariate of Christ theory, the distinction between the office 
and the man. For Augustinus Triumphus it was always necessary to 
distinguish between the pope as holder of the vicariate of Christ and 
the pope personally, between the infallible office and the fallible officer.‘ 
It was perfectly true that the pope, the vicar of Christ, could not bea 
heretic ;5 but a pope, any pope taken as an individual, was as liable to 
fail in matters of faith and government as another man.° A definition 
of the faith laid down by the pope could be considered either as the 


' Summa, c. 1, p. 488; also Ixvii. 2, p. 353; lxvii. 2, ad 2, p. 353. 

2 Summa, Ixvii. 3, p. 354: ‘papa, qui est armarium sacrae scripturae’, and 
consequently, we may say, the ‘armarium iuris’ (Johannes Andreas, cited Du 
Cange, Glossarium, i. 389). Note also Boniface VIII, Sextus, I. ii. 1: ‘Romanus 
pontifex qui iura omnia in scrinio pectoris sui censetur habere’; on this expres- 
sion see F. Gillmann, Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht, xcii (1912), pp. 3 f. 

3 Summa, x. 1, ad 1, p. 77: ‘Sicut per homines Deo ordinante tradita sunt 
nobis divina eloquentia, ita Deo disponente per homines nobis dubia ipsius fidei 
declarantur et determinantur.’ 

+ Summa, lxiii. 1, ad 1, p. 333: ‘praeceptum papae personaliter et instru- 
mentaliter mutabile est et fallibile; sed auctoritative et principaliter immutabile 
est et infallibile.’ 


5 Summa, xxi. 4, Pp. 129; Ci. I, Pp. 494. 6 Summa, xx. 6, p. 126. 
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yoice of Christ speaking through the papal office, or as no more than 
the propria opinio of a persona privata.' If the definition was in accor- 
dance with the faith, then the pope could be said to have been acting in 
his official capacity, and his words had the same weight as if Christ 
himself had spoken them. But if that definition was subsequently found 
to be heretical, then it was clear to Augustinus Triumphus that the pope 
had been speaking in a purely personal capacity and not as the vicar of 
Christ. An heretical vicar of Christ was a contradiction in terms.” 

If the pope became a heretic,’ he was to be regarded as acting as an 
ordinary person, not as in his function as vicar of Christ. By that action 
he had separated himself from his office. But a pope without the papal 
office was no pope at all.* Therefore it could be said that as soon as a 
pope deviated from the faith he was ipso facto deposed by his own act.5 
He did not need to be judged, because he had judged himself by the 
very fact of having become a heretic.® There was accordingly no need 
for anyone else to pass sentence of deposition upon him.’ Taken in this 


' Summa, Ix. 6, ad 1, p. 318. For earlier examples see B. Tierney, op. cit., 
p. 39, n. 2: Johannes Galensis, ‘suam opinionem hic dominus papa videtur 
recitare, non ius commune constituere.’ 

2 Summa, ixvii. 1, ad 3, p. 353: ‘Non enim potest papa contra veritatem sed 
pro veritate.’ 

3 It may be noted that for Augustinus Triumphus heresy was a general term 
signifying any action that was contrary to the pope’s function as vicar of Christ. 
It therefore consisted not only of wrong definitions of the faith, but equally of 
the ordering or approving of any action forbidden by divine or natural law: 
Summa, xxii. 1, ad 2, p. 130: ‘sed si notabiliter praeciperentur inconsueta et 
dissona a praeceptis Dei et praeceptis legis naturae, cum papa sic praecipiendo 
esset infidelis ... .’ 

+ Summa, v. 7, ad 3, p. 55: ‘ex tali crimine statim desistit esse papa nec 
amplius habet iurisdictionem in Ecclesia’; v. 2, p. 50: ‘Papa ergo, si Christum 
negat, negandum est quod sit papa.’ 

5 Summa, v. 1, p. 50: ‘sicut homo mortuus non est homo, ita papa deprehensus 
in haeresi non est papa, propter quod ipso facto est depositus.’ 

® Summa, xxii. 1, ad 2, p. 130: ‘seipsum iudicaret, quia qui non recte credit 
iam iudicatus’; also v. 4, p. 52. 

? This line of argument applied equally to all office-holders: Summa, xxviii. 6, 
Pp. 172: ‘sive sit clericus sive laicus, cuiuscunque dignitatis existat, sive papa sive 
imperator, ab omni dignitate deponatur, immo ipso’ facto est depositus.’ As soon 
as an officer, such as the emperor, became heretical he automatically ceased to be 
emperor. A formal sentence of deposition was unnecessary: the pope had merely 
to pronounce him a heretic. Heresy was contrary to the very nature of any 
function in a Christian society: xxxv. 1, p. 206: ‘Imperator enim papae fulcitum 
debet esse veritate, iustitia et aequitate; non enim potest adversus veritatem sed 
pro veritate.’ The attack of Nogaret and his supporters against Boniface VIII 
had been made on the basis that the pope as a heretic had automatically ceased 
to be pope. The Colonna cardinals in 1297 had already denounced Boniface as 
a heretic and refused to recognize him as pope. The point that a heretic ceased 
ipso facto to hold his office on the grounds that he had already condemned him- 
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sense the maxim papa a nemine iudicatur was always applicable. All that 
was now required was for it to be ascertained whether the person act. 
ing as pope had become a heretic instead. 

We must give full credit to Augustinus Triumphus for his ingenious 
explanation of how a pope might become a heretic and be deposed with. 
out contravening the canon law texts. Nevertheless we are left witha 
very different picture, we might almost say a contradictory one, of the 
papal position. When we come to consider this explanation we find that 
in fact papal infallibility had been preserved only by an admission of 
papal fallibility. No one could have emphasized more strongly than 
Augustinus Triumphus that the pope was an absolute monarch and 
that he was the repository of all real governmental power. The pope in 
the exercise of his function was beyond compare. Yet it needed only one 
error on his part to destroy the whole edifice: he was found to have no 
power at all, to be in fact inferior to every other member of the Uni- 
versal Church.' And if Augustinus Triumphus’ explanation of how 
this was possible solved one problem, it also emphasized another. It 
did nothing to overcome the difficulties attached to the finding of some 
person or body capable of pronouncing the pope to be a heretic. It 
merely underlined the necessity for the promotion of a general body to 
carry out this task and act as guardian of the common good. It sug- 
gested that ultimate authority might perhaps be found elsewhere than 
in the head, that after all the pope might not be supreme in the’Christian 
society. Indeed it comes as a distinct anticlimax to Augustinus 
Triumphus’ previous exaltation of the papacy when we read that a 
general council, acting on behalf of the entire congregatio fidelium, 
could always replace the pope when necessary. It could be summoned 
by any prince without papal authorization; it could decide all matters 
of faith, even to the extent of pronouncing the pope a self-depcesed 
heretic; and it could govern the Ecclesia until such time as the cardinals 
or the council itself elected another pope.? In the last resort power passed 
into the hands of the people. 


self was made by Gratian (C. xxiv, q. i, ante c. 1) with regard to a bishop, and 









was adopted by Huguccio as regards the pope (see B. Tierney, op. cit., pp. 
60-64). 

1 Summa, xviii. 3, p. 115: ‘Si papa, qui est superior in tota Ecclesia, laberetur 
in haeresim, quilibet catholicus in tali casu efficeretur maior ipso et contra eum 
sententiare posset’; see also vii. 1, p. 64; vii. 2, p. 65; x. 1, p. 77. This view had 
already been developed by the Decretists: see B. Tierney, op. cit., pp. 62-65. 

2 Summa, vii. 3, ad 1, p. 66: ‘per Ecclesiam potest intelligi praelatus vel ipsa 
congregatio fidelium qui locum praelati tenet in causa fidei vel in eo quod 
redundaret in periculum multitudinis et totius reipublicae’ ; see also ii. 4, p. 22; 
iii. 2, pp. 28-29; v. 6, p. 54. 
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In the first half of the fourteenth century the gulf between the hiero- 
cratic writers and their opponents became appreciably wider. It was 
in many ways the age of the extremist, engaged in a relentless pursuit 
of general principles to their logical conclusions. On the one hand it 
produced the great papal writers, Aegidius Romanus, James of Viterbo, 
Augustinus Triumphus, and Alvarus Pelagius, seeking to raise the 
papacy to a pitch never attempted before or since. Intense speculation 
working on the basic tenets of the hierocratic system developed a new 
and aggressive papalism, which no longer endeavoured simply to pre- 
serve itself against caesaro-papist tendencies in East and West, but 
which attempted to re-create for itself the human divinities of Imperial 
Rome in a Christian form. The vicarius Christi idea, as we have seen, 
led to a definite attempt to deify the universal ruler, to make the pope 
into a human God. Yet on the other hand it was in this period that the 
papal vicariate was for the first time effectively denied by the lay writers. 
Marsilius of Padua and William of Ockham, and to a lesser extent John 
of Paris, were concerned not merely with the limitation of this vicariate 
in the manner of the Dualists, but rejected it out of hand. With them 
we enter upon a transitional period in medieval thought. The Petrine 
commission, the whole papal system of government, even the idea of 
the societas Christiana itself, were disregarded in favour of a natural and 
self-sufficient human society, in the government of which all men were 
held to be capable of participating. Nevertheless, it was at this very 
point that the papalist and the anti-hierocrat came closest together. 
Popular sovereignty was as much a feature of hierocratic thought in 
the fourteenth century as it was of the Defensor Pacis or the Dialogus. 
We have already noted this tendency with Augustinus Triumphus him- 
self. In an overall picture he appears as having been as much an ex- 
ponent of the view that sovereignty rested with the people as of absolute 
divine right monarchy. Two fundamentally opposed and mutually 
exclusive conceptions can in fact be seen dwelling side by side in ap- 
parent harmony in the mind of one of the greatest exegetes of the papal- 
hierocratic theory of government. 


Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach, in meiner Brust. 


The full development of this theory, it may be said, succeeded only in 
creating a dichotomy in the minds of those who were best qualified to 
propound it. And it was this inherent weakness in the papal system 
which would contribute in a large measure to its eventual collapse. 

M. J. WiLks 











NOTES AND STUDIES 


A LOST COLLOQUIALISM IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT (1 SAMUEL XXvV. 6) 


WueN David sent greetings by his young men to Nabal, he gave them 
instructions, saying 0170 ANNI °N'? A> ONWN}, which has been variously 
translated, as for example ‘and thus shall ye say to him that liveth (in 
prosperity) Peace be both unto thee and...’ (R.V.). This is quite 
impossible; the addition of ‘in prosperity’ is unjustifiable and the ‘and’ 
before ‘thou’ is mistranslated ‘both’. 

Yellin' has rightly seen that the Hebr. w*’attah salém in the second 
clause exactly corresponds to that in the Arab. kull sand’ want 
sdlim ‘every year, and thou well’ = ‘may’st thou be well every year’, 
which is an Arabic idiom for ‘many happy returns of the day’. 

The first clause must be similarly explained, and indeed the LXX’s 
eis wpas, which is glossed dyri to woAAoi cou xpovor ‘instead of say- 
ing: Many seasons to thee!’, points the way to its true interpretation. 
Here the Hebr. lehay is none other that the Syr. /md or lman hay ‘for 
what is coming round’ or ‘reviving’ = ‘shortly, next year’; and the 
same word appears in the well-known Hebr. kd‘ét hayyah ‘about the 
time coming round’, i.e. “when it comes round’? = ‘this time next year, 
some time soon’ or the like (Gen. xviii. 10, 14; 2 Kings iv. 16, 17). The 
Pesh.’s lzabndé hand gad hi haya ‘for this season when it revives’ or 
‘comes round’ (?) in two of these passages (Gen. xviii. 10, 14) therefore 
is a more or less correct paraphrase of the Hebrew idiom. The Hebr. 
hdyah in this expression may be identified with the Arab. hawd 1 
‘gathered together’ v ‘coiled itself up’, from which the Hebr. hawwah 
‘circle of tents’ and the Arab. hiwd’u ‘circle of houses’ and hawiyatu(n) 
‘intestines’ are derived,? when the reference will be to the revolution 
of the seasons (gr. t*giipah ‘circuit’ of the year),* or with the Arab. hayd 
‘lived’, when it will be to the reviving season ;5 but, if this were the 


* In Abrahams, 448-9. 

2 The omission of the article before hayydh, whether adjective or participle, 
is correct, since it is not a merely descriptive epithet but has predicative force; 
cp. Gen. xxxvii. 2; Jer. xvi. 16 (adjectives) ; Ezek. xxxiv. 13 ; Hagg. i. 3 (participles); 
Ps. xcix. 3 (both). Many errors of translation and incorrect emendations in the 
O.T. are due to disregard of this rule. 

3 Formed like "J ‘sufficiency’ from the Vdwy, which the Arab. mudawwi(n) 
‘abundant’ suggests. 
* Cp. Béttcher, Proben, 83 ff. 
$ Cp. Orelli, Zeit u. Ewigkeit, 337 and Pedersen, Israel, I-11. 488. 
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reference, it would seem to restrict the expression to the spring. Ac- 
cordingly kéh lehdy ‘thus for the revolving (season)’ will be the expres- 
sion of a wish that the person addressed may be as prosperous as the 
year comes round as the speaker finds him at the present time. The 
idiom therefore is a colloquialism exactly corresponding to our ‘many 
happy returns of the day’ ; it was, however, not restricted to good wishes 
on a birthday but was of general application. 

The words here discussed stand in direct oration; they serve there- 
fore as a warning to exegetes to remember that the ancient Hebrews 
did not always talk the language of scholars or theologians, but had 
their own colloquial idiom as much as other peoples. This is likely to 
be found lurking in the speech of ordinary people, whence it must not 
be banished by so-called ‘emendation’. G. R. DRIVER 


THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES IN THE 
MURATORIAN CANON 


Tue Muratorian Canon presents many strange aspects. Omitting 
Hebrews, James, and both epistles of Peter, and dealing on an equal 
footing with the still disputed apocalypses of John and Peter, it is 
clearly pre-canonical. Some unintelligent misunderstandings of its 
Greek original add to its oddity. 

Many years ago, when first studying the list, I was struck by its 
references to the Johannine epistles. Earlier in the fragment, lines 22 ff., 
1 John i. 1-4 is quoted in proof of the eyewitness character of the fourth 
evangelist; later on, lines 68 ff., we read the enigmatical sentence: 
epistola sane Fude et superscricti{o] Johannis duas in catholica habentur et 
sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in honoré ipsius scripta. Here ab amicis is a 
mistranslation, id diAwv instead of dd Piwvos.' The relevant words 
are usually translated: ‘Certainly the epistle of Jude and two of the 
aforementioned John are held in the Catholic Church.’ However, else- 
where in the fragment the Church is called ecclesia catholica, and a mere 
catholica would be unique. Moreover, how could any Canon have ever 
mentioned two Johannine epistles? By their tenor and by tradition the 
second and third are so closely connected that we should expect either 
one only, the first, which was adduced earlier, or all three. Any inter- 
pretation must reckon with this incontestable postulate. And, finally, 
we must not forget that catholica frequently stands for epistola catholica, 
and that the Catholic epistle par excellence is 1 John.* From this I infer 

' S. P. Tregelles, Canon Muratorianus (Oxford, 1867), p. 55. 

? Th. Zahn, Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, 11. i (1890), who pro- 


nounces against this use of catholicus before the fourth century, is disproved by 
A. Jillicher, Einleitung’ (1931), pp. 186 f 





621.2 
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that the original Greek intended two in addition to the Catholic epistle. 
I consider this a conclusive argument, but am less confident about the 
suggested emendation. 

We must certainly read duae instead of duas; but that is not enough, 
Remembering the proximate mistranslation ab amicis instead of a 
Philone and reading the text, as we must, in scriptio continua, we would 
suggest a Greek d5vo ov xafoAtKi = two in addition to the Catholic 
with what is, not the only but the prevailing, meaning of ovy at a time 
when a mere with was expressed by perd and no longer by ovwv. Here 
then the translator merely transliterated and the words should therefore 
be divided dua(e) sin catholica. Whether the translator understood his 
Greek archetype, we cannot tell for certain. Our translation, in ac- 
cordance with the suggested Greek, would be: ‘of the aforementioned 
John two in addition to the Catholic are held’. 

Whatever we may think about this suggestion,’ there remains the 
fact that either one or three epistles were intended. Compared with this 
basic insight, it is less important that the final emendation may still have 
to wait for a better man. However questionable the Avous, the {jrnya 
is certainly legitimate. PETER Karz 


THE NEW EDITION OF HERMAS 


A NEW critical edition of Hermas has long been a crying need. This 
splendid and finely produced volume? fulfils every expectation, and 
forthwith becomes indispensable to every student of primitive Western 
Christianity. Prior to the appearance of this book, to find the text of 
Hermas might demand remote searchings in learned journals and papyro- 
logical publications. Miss Whittaker has performed a laborious task with 
exact and critical judgement. Following a suggestion of Dr. 'H. A. 
Musurillo,? she has taken the opportunity to provide the work with a 
more rational system of references; the chapters are numbered conse- 
cutively throughout, the old numbering in Visions, Commandments, 
and Parables being added in brackets. She has not, however, followed 
his suggestion that when the various witnesses differ widely the diver- 


* I see none other. Dua<e> in catholica<m), taking in = insuper, is not sup- 
ported by any parallels. 

* Die Apostolischen Vater I: Der Hirt des Hermas, herausgegeben im Auftrage 
der Kommission fiir Spatantike Religionsgeschichte der Deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, von Molly Whittaker. Pp. xxvi+115. (Die 
griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte, Band 48.) 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1956. DM. 17. 

3 *The need of a new edition of Hermas’, in Theological Studies, xii (1951), 
pp. 382-7. 
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gent texts should be printed in parallel columns, but has printed an 


eclectic text. é 
The authorities for the Greek text, as is well known, are the fifteenth- 


century codex from Mt. Athos (A), the codex Sinaiticus, and numerous 
pieces on papyrus and vellum, the most recent discovery being the 
identification announced by Dr. Kilpatrick in this Fournal, xlviii (1947), 
pp. 204 f. Of the papyrus pieces much the most substantial is the great 
Michigan codex (M) of the second half of the third century, published 
by Campbell Bonner in 1934. Sinaiticus contains the Shepherd at the 
end of the New Testament after the Epistle of Barnabas, but the end is 
lost; it breaks off at Mand. iv. 3. 5, thus preserving less than a third of 
the whole. M, it seems, originally contained no more than the second 
part, from the so-called fifth ‘Vision’ to the end, i.e. the Shepherd 
proper, without the opening four Visions in which the shepherd does 
not appear. Did the two parts of the Shepherd have a separate textual 
history at any stage? Might M represent the text of the first edition, 
while Sinaiticus and A give the second edition in which the two parts 
were brought together into a single volume? The textual tradition is so 
tenuous as not to allow of any sure answer to these speculative questions. 
M now preserves only Sim. ii. 8-ix. 5. 1, and where available is of the 
highest authority. A is an unsatisfactory witness, and whenever possible 
needs to be checked by other Greek evidence or by the versions. It has 
frequent omissions, and Sim. v. 5. 2 reveals that dogmatic concerns 
have contributed to these as well as scribal slovenliness.' Logically 
perhaps the two Latin versions ought to have been edited before the 
Greek text (cp. C. H. Turner in 7.7.S. xxi (1920), pp. 193-209), but 
for this Latin evidence Miss Whittaker has been able to consult Mr. 
R. A. B. Mynors from whom ani edition is expected in the Texte und 
Untersuchungen. Together with the free and paraphrastic Ethiopic 
version, they are the sole witnesses for the last few pages where even A 
fails us and a few lines in P. Oxy. 404 do little to relieve the darkness; 
there, accordingly, all three versions are printed together, the Ethiopic 
being given in the Latin version of its editor d’Abbadie (1860). Besides 
these there are the fragmentary Coptic versions recently printed by 
Lefort, scraps in Middle Persian found among the Manichaean texts 
from Turfan, and, last but not least, citations in the Fathers or Catenae. 

It is at first sight a surprising fact that no Syriac version appears to 
have been made; nor, to the best of my knowledge, is any quotation 
from Hermas found in any native Syriac writer. The Shepherd passed 
from Rome to Alexandria and Egypt, where Clement and Origen were 


* Miss Whittaker (Einleitung, p. xi) notes also the substitution of ‘daughter’ 
for the blatantly secular ‘goddess’ in Vis. i. 1. 7. 
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profoundly influenced by it; to them it was congenial not only for its 
ascetic tone, but also for its subtle and revolutionary doctrine of the 
church as a school for sinners and its consequent conception of divine 
punishment as purification, with the corollary that the eschaton will 
come when the church is purged, complete and perfect. But outside 
Egypt the Eastern churches did not hold it in respect. Origen did his 
best for it after his move to Caesarea. In his writings before 231 he 
normally' quotes Hermas without question as an accepted and authorita- 
tive work, but his confidence diminishes and after that date he almost 
always introduces a citation with some apologetic formula, protesting 
his personal belief in its divine inspiration but well aware that he can- 
not expect its authority to be taken for granted by all his readers in his 
present ecclesiastical milieu. Eusebius (H.E. iii. 3. 6) pays the maxi- 
mum of respect to Origen’s view, especially mentioning the ascription 
of the work to that Hermas to whom St. Paul sent greeting in Rom. 
xvi. 14; but he admits that this ascription is keenly contested (pre- 
sumably on grounds comparable to the pointed polemic of the Mura- 
torian Canon), and it is mainly his respect for his great master which 
makes Eusebius anxious to put the case for the minority view as 
favourably as possible. Despite the advocacy of Caesarea the Syrian 
church remained unconvinced; and the authority of Origen would not 
be enough to commend the book to Edessa or Nisibis when Antioch 
had not accepted it. The absence of Hermas from Syriac Christian 
literature is nevertheless remarkable in view of the attestation of Sim. ix 
among the Manichees of Chinese Turkestan. But Burkitt (Religion of 
the Manichees, p. 96) was probably right in seeing in this an instance of 
direct contact with the Manichees of the West (or of Egypt?) who may 
have regarded Hermes Trismegistus as the author. 

If so, there were at least three different theories concerning the 
identity of the author. I have little doubt that Origen (Comm. in ep. ad 
Rom. x. 31) preserves an early, though not of course authentic, Roman 
tradition in his statement that it was written by the Hermas of Rom. xvi. 
The attribution is not likely to have been his own idea (as Dibelius 
seems to assume in his commentary).? The Muratorian Canon, with its 


t But already de Princ. iv. 2. 4 recognizes that the book is ‘despised by some’. 
This no doubt reflects the information Origen acquired on his visit to Rome in 
215. 

2 See the citations in Harnack, Geschichte der altchr. Litt. i (1893), pp. 54-55) 
and in his Der kirchengeschichtliche Ertrag der exegetischen Arbeiten des Origenes, 
ii (T.U. xlii. 4, 1919), pp. 34-36. These two catalogues are supplementary, 
neither being complete in itself—the latter not even in respect of the exegetical 
works. 

3 M. Dibelius, Der Hirt des Hermas (Tiibingen, 1923), p. 422. 
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tactfully twisting assertions that, although sound stuff and commended 
for private reading, the Shepherd is disqualified from admission to the 
church lectionary, is directly seeking to oust opinions hitherto strongly 
supported, though not perhaps unanimously held, the strength and 
tenacity of which is revealed by the conjunction of decisiveness and 
caution in the Fragmentist’s disparagement. He had to be careful not 
to offend the conservative supporters of the book, and therefore puts 
the disqualification entirely on technical grounds: it cannot be numbered 
among the prophets, whose number is complete ; nor among the apostles 
since it is ‘quite modern’, having been composed ‘in our own times’ by 
pope Pius’s brother. (This last point recurs in the Liberian Catalogue 
of 354 where it is noted as interesting biographical information, not as 
theological polemic.) Nuperrime temporibus nostris and neque inter 
apostolos are phrases which surely imply a discreet but firm attack upon 
a rival view which ascribed the work to earlier, apostolic times. The 
Muratorian Canon, therefore, is indirect and reluctant testimony to the 
prior existence in Rome of the belief first explicitly attested in Origen. 
Whether the Shepherd was launched right from the start under the 
name of St. Paul’s friend, or whether it only came gradually to acquire 
this ascription, cannot be easily decided, though the latter view is no 
doubt more likely. The attribution to an apostolic personage would be 
needed once the authority of inspired prophecy was open to question 
or doubt. The Muratorian Canon also knows of another rival view that 
the book ranks among the inspired prophets. But for the Fragmentist it 
is axiomatic that revelation ceased with the death of the last apostle; 
there must be no loophoie for Montanist pretensions. In the sub- 
apostolic age there is no reason to suppose that this axiom was un- 
animously accepted, though there is obviously plenty of evidence that 
it was widely held even at that early date. (Is it not the prevalence of 
that theological axiom which curiously acts as the driving force behind 
the production of pseudo-apostolic writings?) Probably therefore the 
Shepherd's first credentials were those of inspired prophecy, and only as 
these credentials became doubted was an apostolic author of the same 
name sought. But the two views are not mutually exclusive. 

When the Fragmentist ascribes the Shepherd to the brother of Pius, 
he is claiming to rernind his own generation of a fact of history just 
within his own lifetime which he remembers but they perhaps do not. 
He is offering that species of evidence which to the historian is in some 
degree suspect—eyewitness testimony used to support a thesis. He sets 
against the two prevalent opinions his own knowledge derived from age 
and experience. There is of course no incompatibility between the view 
that the Shepherd was composed by Pius’s brother and the view that 
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Hermas was endowed with the gift of prophecy. The Fragmentist needs 
to be treated with caution rather than with scepticism. But in any event | 
the contention of Zahn that he is simply affirming a truth universally | 
acknowledged (bekanntlich und anerkanntermafen) lacks plausibility and 
depends upon too precise an interpretation of temporibus nostris. And | 
it is a tour de force of ingenuity when Zahn claims that the Fragmentist 
was interested in recording the fact that Pius was brother of the well- 
known prophet Hermas rather than that Hermas was brother of the 
well-known bishop Pius.’ That is to read the Fragment through the 
spectacles of the Liberian Catalogue or the Liber Pontificalis. 

Was the Shepherd accepted in Asia Minor? Irenaeus may have learnt 
to value the book (adv. Haer. iv. 20. 2; 11, pp. 213 f. Harvey) from 
Roman rather than from Asiatic influences. The question has an obvious 
bearing upon Harnack’s conjecture that P. Oxy. 5, which quotes Mand, 
xi. 9, is from the lost work of Melito of Sardis, On Prophecy.* Immedi- 
ately after the citation from Hermas the papyrus text continues: 70 yap 
Tpopntikov mvetua TO Owpudrerdv €oTw THs mpodytixhs Tafews, 6 éorw 
70 o@pa THis capKos Inoot Xprorod ro puyev rH avOpwrdryt: 81a Mapias, 
«7A. Such language is certainly redolent of Asia. The tone of the fragment 
suggests that it could be a moderate apologia for the status of prophecy 
in the church during the Montanist crisis. The passage cited from Mand. 
xi. g is concerned with the prophet’s state of mind during divine 
inspiration, which is the central controversial issue in the Montanist 
debate. The Asiatic Montanists themselves are not perhaps likely to | 
have appealed to the Shepherd, which might not have been congenial to | 
their rigorism. But a moderate writer, interested in providing an irenicon 
and anxious lest the opposition to Montanism should discredit prophecy 
in the church altogether, might weli have invoked its authority, especi- 
ally if he had an eye to the effect of his work in Rome (‘you cannot deny 
the validity of inspired prophecy without disowning Hermas’). The 
decisions of the Roman see appear to have played a part in the settling 
of the Montanist controversy comparable to that which they played | 
during the early years of the Donatist schism.’ The language of the | 
Muratorian Canon (neque inter prophetas completo numero) may imply 
that defenders of the continuance of prophecy in the church had been 


! T. Zahn, Geschichte des neutest. Kanons, ii (1890), p. 113. 

2 Harnack, SB. Berlin, 1898, pp. 516-20. 

3 Cp. Journal of Eccl. History, v (1954), p. 105. For the importance of the 
Roman decisions concerning Montanism cp. Tertullian, adv. Prax. 1. With | 
these as the recent past Victor’s attitude to the Asiatics during the Paschal con- 
troversy is more intelligible; if Rome could intervene there acceptably over the 
Montanist question, why not also over the Pasch? There is more to be said in 
Victor’s favour than is sometimes allowed. 
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making an appeal to the Shepherd, and that the Roman church had been 
embarrassed by that appeal. A writer of Asiatic origin or sympathy living 
in Rome during the seventies and eighties of the second century is the 
most likely source for P. Oxy. 5. 

During the third century the Roman church quickly lost its former 
confidence in Hermas (as it had even earlier in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews), though it appears from Tertullian (de Pudic. 10) that Callistus 
may have made some appeal to its authority, and in the pseudo-Cyprianic 
adversus Aleatores, ii, it is cited as scriptura divina, a fact which may be 
thought to bear upon the controverted question of the date and origin 
of that difficult piece.’ Eventually even the church of Alexandria be- 
came doubtful. In the fourth century Athanasius felt able to assure the 
West of the Pauline authorship of Hebrews; but he had no inclination 
to do as much for the Shepherd. Certainly in de Incarn. 3 the book is 
quoted as wdeAypwwrdry, a term which suggests that he feels himself 
slightly on the defensive, and in de Decretis 4 a suitably vituperative 
phrase is borrowed from it to describe the constant vacillations of 
Acacius of Caesarea, the fourth-century Vicar of Bray. But the Arian 
appeal to Mand. i. 1 (‘First of all believe that God is one . . .’) turned the 
scale, and led Athanasius to emphasize that Hermas is ‘not in the canon’ 
(de Decr. 18, cp. Ep. ad Afros 5). The famous Festal Letter for 367 
adopts towards Hermas the same attitude as the Muratorian Canon: 
it is to be read, but not in the lectionary. In the Festal Letter for 339, 
however, which contains much anti-Arian matter, he appeals to Mand. 
i. 1 to support the thesis that sound theology is prior to good morals, 
with an apology in the style of Origen: ‘if any man is not offended at 
its testimony’. It seems, then, that the embarrassment of the Arian 
appeal, combined with the influence on his mind of the long exile in the 
West, 339-46, refrigerated Athanasius’s early enthusiasm for Hermas. 
The last stronghold of the Shepherd in the East was falling. In short, 
but for a series of historical accidents the fortunes of the Shepherd and 
the task of its modern editors would have been happier. In the cir- 
cumstances its preservation in Sinaiticus is astonishing and illustrates 
the force of conservatism. 

Hermas’s fall from grace did not much matter. For theologically the 
Shepherd had achieved exactly that end which the author had designed 
it to attain. It enjoyed an authoritative status for long enough in eccle- 


* The point is not considered in the last discussion, by Hugo Koch in the 
Festgabe fiir Karl Miiller (Tiibingen, 1922, pp. 58-67), who ascribes it to a North 
African bishop of the generation after Cyprian. (Harnack, 7.U. v. 1 (Leipzig, 
1888), ascribed it to Victor.) 

In Jerome’s time Hermas was almost unknown in the West (Vir. Ini. 10). 
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siastical circles of sufficient importance to exercise an epoch-making | 


influence upon subsequent doctrinal developments. By the time that 


the Church had decided that it could not be used to settle disputed | 


points of doctrine, not being divinely inspired revelation, its teaching 


had already been absorbed and set in a wider context both in Rome and 


in Alexandria. It is perhaps ironical that a work which in its time made | 


an impression on Catholic doctrine quite as far-reaching as many books 
safely within the New Testament canon should have been so diminished 
in status that the complete Greek text has failed to survive. At least 
Miss Whittaker has made it possible to read all that there is of it. 

The existence of Dibelius’s superb commentary sufficiently exempts 
the editor from providing references to the literature except in so far 
as it may help to determine the actual text.’ There is nothing here of 
the luxuriance of Holl’s Epiphanius. For example, at Vis. ii. 4 Miss 
Whittaker gives a reference to Origen, de Princ. iv. 2. 4, for a free cita- 
tion, but not to Clem. Alex., Strom. vi. 131. 2, whose exegesis of the 
passage is developed by Origen but is of no value for the establishing 
of Hermas’s text. At Sim. ii. 3 (p. 48, 15) Turner’s proposal, avazaf for 
avaBy (A), might be recorded. At p. 44, 13 there is an obvious misprint 
in the accentuation, but it is the only one I have noticed. The index 
takes the unusual (and, to be candid, rather tiresome) form of a loose 
‘Beilage’ with additions and corrections to Goodspeed’s Index Patristicus 
(1907), and is not merely mechanical; e.g. it records as a necessary 
addition to Goodspeed améxorrev, the reading of M at Sim. viii. 1. 2, 
though in the text the editor has preferred to keep €xomre with A, and 
relegates the reading of M to the apparatus. H. CHADWICK 


DR. GRABE AND HIS MANUSCRIPTS 


IN accounts of what may be called the first ecumenical movement after 
the Reformation, a clear distinction is generally made between efforts 
to reduce the distance between Roman Catholics and Protestants, 


' It may, however, be worth noting here some recent contributions of parti- 
cular importance for the exegesis of Hermas, namely, Erik Peterson’s analysis 
of Vis. iv, ‘Die Begegnung mit dem Ungeheuer’, Vigiliae Christianae, viii 
(1954), pp. 52-71; his earlier paper on the technique of the revelations, with 
many analogies from the hellenistic underworld and magic, ‘Beitrige zur Inter- 
pretation der Visionen im Pastor Hermae’, in Miscellanea Guillaume de Ferphanion, 
ii = Orientalia Christiana Periodica, xiii (1947), pp. 624-35; and, on Sim. ix, 
Wolfgang Schmid, ‘Eine friihchristliche Arkadienvorstellung’, in Convivium: 
Festgabe f. Konrat Ziegler (Stuttgart, 1954), pp. 121-30. The study by S. Prete, 
‘Cristianesimo antico e riforma ortodossa’, in the Italian journal Convivium, 
1950, pp. 114-28, does not break new ground. For Hermas’s doctrine of penitence 
cp. K. Rahner in Zeits. f. kath. Theol. \xxvii (1955), pp. 385-431. For affinities 
with the Manual of Discipline cp. J. P. Audet in Revue Bibl. lx (1953), pp. 41-82. 
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culminating in the negotiations of Spinola (1677-89) and the corre- 
spondence of Bossuet and Leibnitz (1691-1701), and on the other hand 
movements for Protestant union, which reached their climax in England 
in 1689, and in Germany in moves for the establishment of episcopacy 
in Prussia, during the reign of the first king, Frederick I (1700-13). 

Leibnitz is the link between them. It is commonly supposed that his 
first interest was in Catholic-Lutheran union, but that his correspon- 
dence with Bossuet revealed that this was impossible on any terms 
which both could accept. At the same time the English Act of Settle- 
ment bound the interests of the House of Brunswick, which Leibnitz 
embraced as his own, to the principle that no Roman Catholic might 
reign in the British Isles. Henceforth therefore he devoted himself to 
Protestant union, seeking to promote the cause of the Reformation, but 
in a spirit which contributed to the transition from Orthodox Lutheran- 
ism to the Enlightenment and Liberalism. 

I think this reading of the situation is open to question. Professor Sykes 
in Daniel Ernst Jablonski and the Church of England (1950) has illumi- 
nated the involvement of the English High Church party in the Anglo- 
Prussian reunion scheme.' Professor Ernst Benz, in his Bischofsamt 
und apostolische Sukzession im deutschen Protestantismus, proves con- 
clusively that Leibnitz, as well as Jablonski, John Ernest Grabe, and 
the English High Churchmen, wished to see an archbishop consecrated 
for Berlin by three bishops in an episcopal succession.” Jablonski him- 
self was a bishop of the Unitas Fratrum, whose claims to an apostolic 
succession were recognized by Grabe? and by some English scholars, 
but other bishops were needed. Leibnitz did not assert the necessity of 
episcopacy from the theological standpoint,* but his very reserve raises 
a serious question: why should he press for a formal action which im- 
plied some defect in presbyteral ordinations, and which he himself did 
not think theologically essential? All the evidence shows that the king 
of Prussia was, to say the least, not very ardent in the pursuit of such 
designs. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that some of those concerned 
in them wished to improve the status of German Protestants in further 
negotiations with other episcopal churches in East and West. 

At this time Peter the Great was reforming civil and ecclesiastical 
government in the Russian dominions, partly at least upon Prussian 

a also my study, The High Church Party (London, 1956), pp. 111-24, 
I ° 
* Stuttgart, 1953, pp. 25-29 (memorandum 31 Dec. 1700). 

* See Bodleian MS. Eng. theology 42, ff. 346-7, Thomas Brett to Archibald 
Campbell, 21 June 1738. 


3 See his letter to von Besser, the Prussian minister of court ceremonial, 
cited by Benz, Bischofsamt, pp. 45-46. 
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models. The Roman Catholic Church was in the throes of a double 
crisis over Jansenism and Chinese rites. Reserves upon any hopes 
which Leibnitz and others entertained of resuming conversations with 
the Gallicans may well have been imposed by other factors than the 
problem of the English succession. It is important to observe that John 
Ernest Grabe was able to maintain confidential correspondence with the 
Hanoverian theologians of Helmstedt, and with King Frederick’s 
advisers in Berlin, while he lived on terms of intimate friendship with 
Nonjurors and Jacobites. 

Grabe was an East Prussian, born in Kénigsberg on 10 January 1666; 





' 


the son of Martin Sylvester Grabe, a professor of divinity and church | 
history, who wrote in defence of Nicene orthodoxy against another | 


Kénigsberg theologian, Christopher Sandius.? John Ernest Grabe 
himself told Hearne that ‘before he came into England he was professor 
of humanity for about twelve years’. He should have been a divine, but 
by 1695 he had developed doubts of the validity of presbyteral ordina- 
tions. These doubts were expressed in a tract, which may be provision- 
ally identified with a printed book in Latin, of 312 pages octavo, without 
date or title-page, but bound with a manuscript title in his writing: 
De Ordinatione Dissertatio: Necessitate rite ordinatorum presbyterorum, 
now in the Bodleian. ‘To Grabe’s tract replies were written,’ by 
Bernard von Sanden, afterwards Lutheran Bishop of Berlin, and by 
Philip Jacob Spener, the Pietist leader, who referred sympathetically 
to Anglican claims to possess an episcopal succession. Grabe took note 
of them, and abandoning his original intention of submitting to Rome, 
made his way to England, where he soon became friendly with Bishop 
William Lloyd of Lichfield, and with a very High Church clergyman, 
Edward Stephens, ‘whom some called father Stephens, and others 
abbat Stephens’.® Fr. Stephens, whose principles may be gauged from 


! This date given in Robert Nelson’s Life of Bishop George Bull, 1713, p. 402, | 
was challenged by Hearne when it first appeared, on 28 Feb. 1712/13, Remarks 
and Collections, iv, p. 89 (henceforth cited as Hearne), on the ground that at | 
Humfrey Hody’s funeral, on 21 Jan. 1706, Grabe said he was ‘an older man | 


than Dr. Hody’. Hearne stuck to this view later in ix, p. 249 (3 Jan. 1726/7). 

2 Some of these writings are in the Bodleian in MSS. Grabe 6 and 13 (hence- 
forth cited as MSS.). 

3 i, p. 40 (4 Sept. 1705); cp. ix, p. 251. 

* MS. 35. This contains references to a treatise on the eucharist by a Kénigs- 
berg writer, Christian Drejer, published in 1663, which may be found annotated, 
possibly by Martin Grabe, in MS. 13, f. 176 (a printed book in German of 85 
pages), and also to other North Germans. Cp. also Dubia de ecclesia ad Cons- 
storium Samlandicum (in German) in MS. 3, ff. 106~7. 

5 See Hearne, i, p. 140, citing the Acta eruditorum, Leipzig, July 1696, p. 317, 
and C., M. Pfaff, S. Irenaei Fragmenta Anecdota (The Hague, 1715), p. 500. 
® Hearne, x, p. 201 (18 Nov. 1729). See the list of his tracts made by Philip 
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his constant references to ‘the Cranmerian Liturgy’ and the ‘foul 
Cranmerian spirit’, celebrated a daily eucharist for some years from 
1694, sometimes in an oratory in his own house, and sometimes, when 
this was allowed, in parish churches in or out of the City of London. 
There is a good deal of evidence that Grabe attended these celebrations, 
at least sometimes.' Bishop Lloyd engaged the interest of King William 
III in his researches. He was awarded a royal pension, continued by 
Queen Anne. 

At first he lived at St. Edmund Hall, under the eye of Dr. John Mill; 
but on the feast of St. John the Baptist, 1700,? Lloyd, lately translated 
to Worcester, ordained him deacon in his chapel at Hartlebury Castle, 
and in the same year he became a chaplain at Christ Church. His 
Oxford publications began with the Spicilegium Patrum (1698), followed 
rapidly by an edition of Justin’s First Apology (1700) and of Irenaeus 
(1702). He then produced an edition of Bishop Bull’s Latin works, 
which gave rise to mixed feelings. Lloyd and Mill tried to engage his 
energies in researches into the text of the Septuagint. These got no 
farther than prolegomena and the first and last vo.umes of a new 
edition, based on the Codex Alexandrinus, for Grabe was distracted 
by other interests. However, two other volumes were published from 
his papers after his death, and other tracts deal with the critical prob- 
lems involved. In September 1705 he left Oxford, intending to visit 
Prussia, but probably failed to raise the money for the journey, since he 
was back in December, when he was proposed as Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor, but declined to stand.’ After this he seems to have spent more 
time in London, though letters* were still addressed to Oxford by 
some of his friends. Most went to his publishers, Thomas Bennet, 
afterwards Henry Clements, at the Half-moon in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, or to a series of lodgings ‘in Suffolk Street near Charing Cross the 
last house at the uppermost house the round balcony’ (4 September 
1707), ‘next door to Aldermanbury Church’ (April 1708), ‘at the sign of 
the Angel and the Bible in the Strand’ (August 1710). Other addresses 
might be discovered through a more complete examination of his private 
accounts, which are extensively preserved in MS. 53 and throw some 


Bliss, and published in Reliquiae Hearnianae, ed. 1869, vol i, pp. 64-69, and 
the liturgies reprinted by Peter Hall in Fragmenta Liturgica, ii (Bath, 1848), 
with preface of 1696. 

* Hearne, i, p. 25, ix, p. 250, x, p. 201, and elsewhere; independently Pfaff, 
Op. cit., pp. 499-500, and William Whiston in the preface to his own liturgical 
proposals, reprinted in P. Hall, op. cit., iii, p. 7. 

7 I owe this date to Mr. A. D. Franklin, who found the entry for me in Lloyd’s 
register. 

3 Hearne, i, pp. 50, 134. * In MSS, 23 and 53. 
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light on life on the edge of poverty in the great city under Queen Anne, 


In 1711 Grabe met with an accident while preparing to mount the | 


Oxford coach, and died after a painful illness on 3 November,' 

I can find no evidence that he ever received priest’s orders, nor did 
he ever completely conform to the Church of England. His attitude 
remained ambiguous and requires interpretation. First of all, his 
relations with the Nonjurors could easily be misunderstood. He was not 
an Englishman, but a Prussian subject, who could be neutral in the dis- 
pute on the succession to the English throne. He was on excellent terms 
with Dodwell and Robert Nelson, and was made welcome by Francis 
Cherry at Shottesbrooke Manor.* On the other hand, his patron, 
Bishop Lloyd, was a Whig and a Low Churchman. Other friends were 
Jurors, as Dr. Mill of St. Edmund Hall, Dr. John Hudson, and George 
Smalridge, afterwards bishop of Bristol, who pronounced a panegyric 
upon him when he received the honorary degree of D.D. from Oxford 
University on 26 April 1706. Hearne, who respected his learning, and 
probably owed something to his charity, was nevertheless suspicious of 
his Hanoverian connexions and correspondences. He wrote at Grabe’s 





— 





death: “Tho’ he was magnify’d by divers of our English people who are | 


making their court to the House of Hanover, yet he was far from beinga 
great man. What he hath done however is extraordinary, and will deserve 
thanks from all Posterity.’* In later years he allowed that ‘Dr. Grabe 
was certainly a good, pious man, and what he did with respect to ecclesi- 
astical learning is prodigious’.’ Yet he probably believed with many 
others that Dr. Grabe would be very important when Queen Sophia, 
or her grandson the Electoral Prince, became the possessor of the 
throne, and that the Nonjurors had better beware of him. 

Grabe certainly had a hand in the German translation of the Book of 
Common Prayer published in June 1704 at Frankfort-on-the-Oder’ 
This was intended as a basis for liturgical reforms in Prussia. Robert 
Nelson,’ who writes of ‘a Liturgy, much on the model of the English 
service’, which Grabe proposed for the Prussian dominions, probably 
refers to another, on the lines of 1549 and the Scottish Prayer-Book of 
1637, which exists in manuscript in Grabe’s handwriting.* This is in 


English. A Greek version, like it but not the same, was published as | 


! See R. Nelson, op. cit., pp. 402-7. 


2 See Nelson ibid.; C. F. Secretan, Life of Robert Nelson, 1860, pp. 71, 219-25; 


and Bodley Cherry MS. 23 passim. 


> Hearne, i, p. 235. According to White Kennet, cited in Secretan, op. cit, | 


p. 221, Smalridge gave him absolution on his death-bed. 
* iii, p. 260 (8 Nov. 1711). 5 ix, p. 251 (3 Jan. 1726/7). 
® See Benz, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 7 Life of Bull, p. 403. 
* In MS. 22, ff. 166~7. 
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Grabe’s with a Latin translation by Pfaff in 1715.' Both versions 
resemble the Liturgy of the Ancients, printed for Edward Stephens in 
1696 and probably used at his daily celebrations. Grabe’s ideas on 
liturgical questions are further illuminated by a tract not printed until 
1721, De Forma Consecrationis Eucharistiae, or a defence of the Greek 
Church against the Roman in the article of the consecration of the Eucharis- 
tical elements. This was originally written in Latin, but was translated 
into English by Thomas Wagstaffe, with a preface which may be his, 
or may be by Thomas Deacon who had something to do with the pub- 
lication,” or possibly by Archibald Campbell, who bound his copy, with 
other papers on Liturgical Controversy 1717-21, in a collection now in 
Cuddesdon College library. Campbell was a friend of Grabe’s, and 
probably played some part in his German schemes.’ 

The full title is somewhat misleading. Grabe was concerned to 
deny Roman Catholic interpretations of Eastern epicleses as prayers 
for the communicants, not for the gifts, but he interpreted the Roman 
canon as containing, in the Quam oblationem: 

duas petitiones . . ., quae in caeteris Liturgiis, tum disparatis clausulis, 
tum susioribus verbis, exprimuntur: priorem quidem, ut panis & vinum 
mutentur & fiat [sic] corpus & sanguis Domini, posteriorem, ut nobis sive 
in nostrum usum id fiant, videlicet per effectum nutritionis spiritualis .. . 
(pp. 28-29). 


He compares this, by homely examples, to asking a cobbler to make him 
a shoe, or a cook to prepare him a dish. He held that the Roman canon 
consecrated through the Quam oblationem and the narrative of the 
institution, the Eastern liturgies by epicleses. This eirenical attitude 
was probably affected by a letter which Grabe received in 1699 from 
a Gallican correspondent, Louis Picques, a Syndic of the Sorbonne, 
in reply to inquiries about some patristic texts, and a few words in 
defence of Anglican orders. Dr. Picques prudently declined debate on 
the historical question and raised the matter of the Eucharistic oblation: 

Secundum ordinem seu sacerdotium Melchisedec . . . an quod offeratur 
Deo, an vero quod offeratur seu tantum praesentitur [sic] et distribuatur 
hominibus. Sacerdotis est offerre Deo. Hoc omnes Ecclesiae Orientales 
profitentur, nulla excepta. 


He went on to define this oblation in terms taken from the Roman 
canon but common to all the liturgies of the ancient Church, and left 


' Op. cit., pp. 501-29. 
* Hearne, vii, p. 171, from a copy transcribed by Mr. Sam. Jebb. The original 
is in Grabe MS. 7, ff. 141-57 and 174-6. So also vii, p. 203 (1 Jan. 1720/1). But 
on p. 161 (19 Aug. 1720) Thomas Deacon is expected to translate. 
> See p. 281, n. 3, above. 
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it to Grabe to decide whether an oblation of this sort could be found in 
the Prayer-Book.' 

This is at least one starting-point for Grabe’s criticism of the Prayer- 
Book,” which his translator edited and inserted as an appendix to the 
Forma Consecrationts: 


To the due consecration of the Bread and Wine mixed with water, 
as the matter of this Sacrament, is required a determined special form of 
words, or prayer, or both (p. 85). 


If the words of institution are the form, as Rome and the Lutherans 
believe, the English Prayer of Consecration is sufficient. But the Greeks 
and Calvinists assert that the consecration is performed ‘chiefly, if not 
only, by the Prayer of the Priest or Minister’. 


If the Eucharistical Bread and Wine by the consecration are not at 
all alter’d or chang’d in themselves, but are only made to our Apprehen- 
sion and Use the Representatives and Symbols of Christ’s Body and 
Blood, at the taking of which the souls of worthy communicants only 
spiritually eat the Flesh, and drink by faith the Blood of Christ, and are 
made partakers of the Benefits of his Passion and of his Spirit, with which 
his human nature was anointed, as the aforesaid Calvinists do teach... 
(pp. 86-87) 


then all is well with the English Prayer-Book, as with article 27 of the 
39 Articles. But belief in a change ‘if not in their Substance, yet in their 
inward Qualities’, is primitive, as even Burnet acknowledges. Grabe 
finds it difficult to reconcile the sufficiency of Anglican formularies, 
either in the Prayer-Book or in the Articles, with his interpretation of 
primitive patristic doctrine. This is summarized as follows: 


This Consecration or Sanctification of the Bread and Wine they be- 
lieved was wrought by the power of Almighty God and his Holy Spirit, 
who being invited and called down by the Prayer of the Priest, descended 
upon the Bread and Wine on the altar, and enriched ’em with all the 
Virtues and Graces, with which the Personal Body and Blood of Christ 
did abound, and so made them in this, and perhaps, in a yet more myste- 
rious and incomprehensible manner, to be verily the Body and Blood of 
Christ, as the Holy Ghost did formerly come upon the blessed Virgin, and 
formed in her Womb the personal Body and Blood of Christ (pp. 87-88). 


Grabe therefore contributed something to the theory of a primitive | 


liturgy in which oblation and consecration are one action. This was 
developed by Pfaff, who used some of his papers, in the preface and 


' 19 April 1699 in MS. 23, f. 12. Some more of the latter part of the letter, of | 


scholarly interest only, is in MS. 53. 

2 The original is in MS. 22, f. 169. See also a preface to a projected new 
edition of the Prayer-Book of 1549, dated internally to 1708, MS. 22, ff. 101-5. 
I think both are part of the same project. 
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dissertations accompanying his edition of some alleged fragments of 
Irenaeus (1715), and more lucidly by Archibald Campbell in An 
Answer to a printed Letter said to be written by Mr. Lesley (January 1718), 
to be found in the sarne collection at Cuddesdon.’ Campbell taught 
clearly that the eucharist in the primitive Church was consecrated by 
‘the Proper Oblation and Sacrifice, called by the Greeks the 3rd Obla- 
tion’, after the narrative of the institution. ‘But they never pretended 
to offer it, after the proper Oblation prayer with the invocation was over.’ 
Further, 

By the words of Institution, and the imitation of the Actions of our 
Blessed Saviour, the Sacred Symbols become a Sacrifice proper, being 
then the Sacrament of his Body broken, and of his Blood shed. Then the 
Priest begins the Proper Oblation of this Sacrifice, which is so called in 
the following Sacrificial Prayer. 


Campbell accepted the Liturgy in the eighth book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions as ‘Clementine’, and substantially apostolic. Grabe had 
reserves about it. He was much concerned with the problem of the 
sources of the Apostolic Constitutions, especially after 1709, when 
Whiston made extravagant claims for them. A complete examination of 
his papers would certainly reveal more than he was able to say in a 
small tract published, in the year of his early death,” Upon the two Arabic 
MSS of the Bodleian and of that ancient book called The Doctrine of the 
Apostles, which is said to be extant in them. In this tract Grabe provided 
parallels between the Arabic Didascalia, parts of the Constitutions, and 
the Ethiopian Church Order published by Job Ludolf in 1691 as 
Statuta Apostolorum (pp. 13-20). He also showed his awareness of 
problems raised by the separate existence of much of the eighth book 
of the Constitutions in the Baroccian MS. 26 and elsewhere, under 
titles ascribing the material to Hippolytus. In MS. 3 and elsewhere in 
his collections many fragments attributed to Hippolytus were collected 
and scrutinized. 

Grabe reached the provisional conclusion that the Constitutions were 
a combination of several ancient Church Orders, including one by 
Hippolytus of Rome. Since the ‘Clementine’ Liturgy was embedded in 
Hippolytean material, he could not regard the text as it stood as an 
authority for an earlier period, or commit himself to the view that 
the order of parts there and in the Liturgy of St. James (and in the 

' pp. 14-17. This is ascribed to Campbell in the list of pamphlets made by 
Thomas Wagstaffe, and printed by H. Broxap in The Later Nonjurors (Cam- 
bridge, 1924), pp. 63-65. This is corroborated by the correction of misprints in 
the Cuddesdon copy, which certainly belonged to him. 


* Just out 3 Oct. 1711, Hearne, iii, p. 239. Grabe died on 3 Nov. 
3 See also MSS. 4, 5, and 26. 
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Ethiopic published by Ludolf) was ‘universal’ or more primitive than | 
the order in the Liturgy of St. Mark, where there are epicleses before 
and after the narrative of the institution. If with Grabe (and Edmund 
Bishop)' we interpret the Quam oblationem as the epiclesis of the Roman 
rite, the Alexandrian and the Roman orders have much in common, 
Grabe followed this order, as he understood it, in his own liturgical 
drafts, including the Greek published by Pfaff. 

But Grabe was not understood. Dr. John Hudson, trying to explain 
to Hearne* why Mr. Grabe ‘did not receive the sacrament at Christ 
Church’, gave these reasons: 


1. He acknowledged that he did not think it unlawful to receive the 
sacrament, as we do, according to the form in the English Liturgy. 2. He 
always received the sacrament from a Scotch episcopal nonjuring minister, 
who administered it to him and to some others in the form of the Scotch 
liturgy, . . . thinking it much better upon this account, that it was more 
agreeable to king Edward the sixth’s liturgy, which he judged was altered 
for the worse in queen Elizabeth’s time, upon the suggestion of some 
Calvinistical foreign divines. This alteration, . . . was the taking away of 
the oblation, or sacrifice of bread and wine, before consecration, and 
turning it into a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving after consecration. 





Hudson added that ‘Mr. Grabe went four or five times a year to London | 
purposely to receive the sacrament’. At one time I thought that the 
‘Scotch episcopal Nonjuring minister’ might be a blind for Father 
Stephens, who by 1705/6 had set everyone by the ears.’ But he probably 
existed, and may be the confessor mentioned in a paper of resolutions‘ 
apparently contemporary with Grabe’s liturgical projects (?1706-8). In 
these he promises to 


receive the Eucharist every Lord’s day, and to take a competent time 
the Saturday before for a special preparation, provided you be where it is 
decently and reverently administered, and have no special necessary 
cause to forebear. 


In all this I see no evidence for Hearne’s insistence that ‘Dr. Grabe 
never communicated with us’. ‘A learned gentleman’ (probably Nelson), 
writing to Hickes after Grabe’s death,‘ allowed: 


' In his appendixes to Dom R. H. Connolly’s edition of the Liturgical Homilies 
of Narsai (Cambridge, 1910). Certain references in these appendixes to the 
origins of the English tradition in liturgical scholarship suggest to me that 
Bishop had read something of Grabe’s. 

2 i, pp. 170-1 (27 Jan. 1705/6). 

3 See letters from Dodwell to him in Cherry MS. 23, ff. 199-207. By 1703 he 
professed to find Orthodoxy only in the East and in himself. ' 

* MS. 22, ff. 86-87. 

5 Letter of 12 May 1712, quoted in George Hickes, A Discourse . . . of the 
learned Dr. and of his MSS., prefixed to Defects and Omissions in Mr. Whiston's 
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That he had some scruples about communicating publickly in our 
churches, at least without he could have an entire confidence in the 
priest that was to officiate (as in his own country I know he had) or except 
in the case of Necessity. 


There is evidence that Hickes gave him his last communion after the 
order of 1549, in a letter from Thomas Deacon to Thomas Brett (17 
November 1717).' But it does not follow that ‘decently and reverently’ 
in Grabe’s resolutions means after the forms of 1549 or 1637. I think 
it means with an oblation of the elements to God before they are given 
to men. 

Pfaff, however, understood that Grabe’s objection was to the absence 
of an explicit invocation of the Holy Ghost.” In defending the Lutherans 
against Grabe’s charge of abrogating the sacrifice of the primitive 
Church, he accused Rome of excising the epiclesis from her liturgy. He 
did not himself maintain that any epiclesis was necessary, but in defining 
the distinction between the primitive sacrifice and the Roman, on lines 
suggested by such Anglicans as John Johnson,’ whom he wished to 
acquit of any tendency to Romanism, he opened the way for other 
Anglicans, such as Campbell, to make the position of the epiclesis the 
touchstone of difference between Rome and the ancient Church. 

Pfaff was in England as ‘a young gentleman of about 25 years of age’ 
in 1708-9, and continued to correspond with English friends in 1709-11, 
during those Italian journeys in which he found (?) or forged (!) his 
alleged fragments of Irenaeus. I have not found any evidence that 
Grabe was concerned with this. If he had confirmed the authenticity of 
the fragments, Pfaff would certainly have told us. But neither Pfaff 
nor Grabe was responsible for the theory that the Scottish and English 
Liturgies ought to be transformed into conformity with ‘St. Clement’ 
and St. James, though no doubt their materials were used to this end. 

A like fate awaited Grabe’s objections to Lutheran orders. They were 
er of Testimonies, a small tract of Grabe’s posthumously published, 
’ ' MS. English theology 26, f. 151, quoted by H. Broxap, op. cit., p. 43. See 
also an article on Grabe in Jeremy Collier, Appendix to Morery’s Dictionary 
(1721), and Secretan, Life of Nelson, p. 221 and refs. 

? Op. cit., pp. 345-6. 

3 He read the first part of The Unbloody Sacrifice (1714), while preparing the 
Dissertations which he published with S. Jrenaei Anecdota Fragmenta (1715). 
Johnson read and criticized these in time for his own second part (1718). 

* Hearne, ii, p. 270. Other references to Pfaff in this volume are on pp. 268- 
74, 288, 336, and elsewhere. 

5 IT am not myself convinced that all three fragments support the argument of 
the Dissertations. It seems to me conceivable that Pfaff, who certainly used some 


of Grabe’s papers, found them among fragments from catenae sent to him by 
continental correspondents as conceivably Irenaean. 
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advanced in the hope that defects might be remedied by the joint 
action of Bohemians, Anglicans, and perhaps Swedes. Grabe and his 
friends found precedents in the Scottish consecrations of 1610. John 
Albert Fabricius, Professor of theology at Helmstedt, published in 
May 1704 a second edition, with a new preface, of Considerationes 
Modestae by William Forbes, one of the most interesting and eirenical 
of Scottish Episcopalian theologians in the days of Charles I.' Copies 
of this were sent to Grabe, who was asked to write inscriptions in 
them for the archbishop, and the bishops of London and Oxford.? If he 
did so, the parcel arrived at Lambeth about the same time as his own 
translation of The Book of Common Prayer into German, for this was 
published in June, and sent direct from the Prussian court. 

Such a conjunction of books was doubly dangerous. The Scottish 
Parliament was then refusing to commit Scotland to the Hanoverian 
succession. The objections of some Presbyterians’ would certainly be 
reinforced by any suggestion of Episcopalian sympathies at Helmstedt, 
a university closely associated with the house of Brunswick. Tenison 
may, or may not, have made direct representations to the king of 
Prussia.* He certainly gave no encouragement to the Prussian project. 
His fears became terrors when Fabricius condoned the conversion to 
Rome of the Princess Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick Wolfenbiittel; 
on the occasion of her engagement to the Archduke Charles of Austria, 
the candidate of the Grand Alliance for the throne of Spain, in May 1707. 
In his judgement on the conversion and marriage of the Princess,’ he 
went so far as to express a hope ‘that this alliance may be beneficial... 
perhaps to the project of Church union so long and anxiously desired’. 
This produced indignant expostulation from Tenison and others, who 
had reason to fear lest Sophia’s affection for her Roman Catholic rela- 
tions, and her eirenical sympathies, should lead her to withdraw her 
claim to the succession.® Fabricius defended himself in terms which 
drew criticism from Leibnitz, who feared lest his quotations from Laud 
and Forbes should be taken to imply sympathy with the Nonjurors. 
‘We must avoid everything that savours of lukewarmness on the 


' See the preface by G. H. F(orbes) to the Anglo-Catholic Library edition, 
vol. ii (1856), pp. 4-5. 

2 Letters from Fabricius to Grabe in MS. 23, ff. 35—36 (1704-5). 

3 Cp. my High Church Party, pp. 111-16, 123-4. 

+ See the correspondence of Brett and Campbell in 1738, Bodley MS. English 
theology 42, ff. 346~7 (as p. 281, n. 3, above). 

5 Published in German at Cologne in 1707, and in an English translation 





by C. W. Russell in his edition of Leibnitz’s System of Theology, 1850, pp. 211-2. 

© See Mrs. Burnet’s account of her visit to Sophia (18-29 Sept. 1707), quoted © 
from her diary by H. C. Foxcroft in A Life of Gilbert Burnet (with T. E. 8.5 
Clarke), Cambridge, 1907, p. 430; also my High Church Party, p. 119. 
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subject of Popery.”* When the Prussian scheme was revived in 1711, he 
was uncooperative.” 

When Grabe died, most of his papers fell into Jacobite hands. Bonet, 
the Prussian minister in London, took some of them,’ but the rest were 
left with Nelson, who lent those relating to the Septuagint, and some 
others on business matters, to Francis Lee, another Jacobite. He left 
the rest to Bishop Smalridge in 1715. Both collections came into the 
Bodleian in 1720.* 

A bust of Grabe, by the sculptor Ford, was erected in Westminster 
Abbey in 1726 at the cost of Harley, who helped him in his last illness.* 
This was a monument to the vanished hopes of the Hanoverian Tories, 
who favoured schemes for implanting episcopacy into Protestant 
churches abroad in the hope of committing the Hanoverian line to the 
Church of England. But all such schemes, even when they were pre- 
sented as alliances against the Roman adversary, as they were in a resolu- 
tion of the Lower House of Convocation in February 1705/6,° and in 
correspondence exchanged between the universities of Oxford and 
Geneva in 1706-7,’ involved an approach to problems of Christian 
reunion dangerous to the Protestant succession. 

Grabe’s papers show that while he was much concerned with the 
difference between the baptismal confession in all its forms, and theo- 
logical conclusions, ‘non ad fidem sed cognitionem pertinentibus’, and 
about the authority of the Scriptures,® he was not at pains to prove that 
Rome was always wrong.’ The papers illustrate the relationship of his 


™ See MS. 23, f. 39, a letter from Fabricius to Grabe in 1707; C. W. Russell, 
op. cit., introduction, p. cxxix, citing letters of 3 Sept.-8 Nov. 1708; and G. E. 
Guhrauer, Leibnitz (Breslau, 1846), p. 238. 

* See T. Sharp, Life of Archbishop John Sharp (1825), vol. i, pp. 429, 440-6; 
and my High Church Party, pp. 142, 168 n. 1. 

3 See Hickes’s Discourse of 1712, p. i. These probably included the Greek 
liturgy printed by Pfaff, and some in German, since few of these are in the 
Bodleian. 

* Lee’s papers (MSS. 44-53) were not bound until 1891. The rest were cata- 
logued, not completely, by H. O. Coxe in the Catalogue of Greek MSS., 1853, 
pp. 852~75. I have consulted MSS. 1, 3, 6, 7, 10-13, 15, 20, 22, 23, 43, and 53. 
For the rest I depend on Coxe. 

5 Nelson, Life of Bull, p. 407. Hearne adds, ix, p. 251: ‘What he did before, 
I know not; it hath been said, very little. The erecting a monument is popular, 
befitting such as make court to the house of Hanover.’ 

® See E. Cardwell, Synodalia (1842), pp. 723-3. 

7 Literae a celeberrimis Pastoribus Ecclesiae et Academiae Genevensis ad Univer- 
sitatem Oxoniensem . . . cum Responso (Oxford, 1707). 

® In MS. 12, ff. 139-265. 

° In MS. 13, ff. 28-66, he seems to sum up the patristic evidence in favour of 
the filioque, though he has already admitted all the objections to an addition to 
the creed. 
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kind of patristic scholarship on the one hand to archaistic extremists 
who identified the primitive Church with some simple pattern of ideas, 
and on the other hand to those who forsook the task of exploring 
primitive tradition, and turned to Scripture alone, interpreted in the 
light of natural reason. They belong to the muniments of the ecumenical 
movement. GeorcE Every 


























REVIEWS 


Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel. By AUBREY R. JOHNSON. Pp. viii+- 
154. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1955. 12s. 6d. 


For over thirty years, ever since the publication of Mowinckel’s 
Psalmenstudien II in 1922, the allegedly related subjects of a divine king 
in Israel, the possible existence of an autumnal Coronation Feast of 
Yahweh, and the ritual use of the so-called Coronation Psalms have 
occupied a prominent place in Old Testament studies. It is agreed that 
in Israel the king was in some sense ‘divine’: it is agreed that in the 
Psalms, and occasionally elsewhere, the Kingship of Yahweh is con- 
nected with Creation, Judgement, and Righteousness: it is agreed, 
particularly since the excavations at Ugarit, that there are many 
Canaanite, and perhaps other, elements in pre-exilic Israelite worship— 
but are we therefore compelled to accept Mowinckel’s theory of a New 
Year Coronation Feast in Israel roughly parallel to the Babylonian akitu 
festival, with its mimes of death and resurrection, its sacred marriage, 
and so forth? Or, further, are we necessarily involved in accepting the 
theories of the modern Uppsala school ? 

One difficulty which some of us have had is that in the Old Testa- 
ment there is only one reference to Yahweh the King in connexion with 
the Autumnal Feast, and this verse (Zech. xiv. 17) is definitely from 
post-exilic times, long after there had ceased to be a king in Israel. 
Another difficulty is that, so far as I am aware, no evidence, apart from 
that of Zech. xiv. 17, has ever been produced that in pre-Christian 
times there was any association of Yahweh the King with the Feast of 
Tabernacles or even with Rosh hashShanah. Still further, in the writ- 
ings of adherents of the myth-ritual school generally, such phrases as 
‘probably’, ‘it is probable that’, and ‘must have been’ occur far too often 
for the comfort of those who are not already converted. 

The great value of Professor Aubrey Johnson’s book is that he is able 
to do justice to the Old Testament evidence and also to the extra- 
biblical evidence without accepting the whole of Mowinckel’s theory 
or the theories of the Uppsala school. His theme is: Firstly, the nation 
as a psychical whole has its focus in the Royal House and directly in 
the reigning king. He must embody Righteousness and dispense 
Yahweh’s Justice. For these he is dependent on Yahweh, and he is so 
closely related to Yahweh that he is ‘not merely the Servant, but the 
“Son” of Yahweh’, and remains ‘by nature a man: and, so far as his 
subjects are concerned, he is no more than primus inter pares’. For this 
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characteristic of Hebrew kingship, Professor Johnson uses the phrase 
‘sacral king’, a very useful phrase, and it is to be hoped that in future 
discussions this adjective ‘sacral’ will be avoided by those who assume 
that the king is ‘more than human’. Secondly, the choice of Jerusalem 
as ‘Yahweh’s abode’ has more than historical and political significance, 
The ancient Jebusite reference to ‘zedek’ (Righteousness), its royal 
priesthood of the order of Melchizedek, the worship of the ‘most High’, 
provided a ritual and a mythology for fusing the chosen people into a 
model of national ‘righteousness’ and so fulfilling Yahweh’s purposes 
for Israel. Thirdly, the author lays great stress on the ‘rain’ association 
of Zech. xiv. 17, connecting it with the cosmic sea and the River of God, 
This is the way in which he bridges the gap between Yahweh the King 
and the Autumnal Feast. In this way he introduces the so-called 
Coronation Psalms, xxix, xciii, xcv, and xcix. With this motif of the 
cosmic sea as the source of the desired rains, there are interwoven the 
Exodus traditions. Thus the pre-exilic autumnal festival combined the 
ideas of God the Creator-King and God the Saviour-Shepherd of Israel. 
This brings in another group of psalms, xxiv, xlvii, Ixviii, xlviii, cxlix, 
xlvi, xlviii, xcvii, Ixxxii, xcviii, in all of which these two themes are 
found. 

What part, then, did the king play in the rites of this feast? The 
answer is that at this Feast Yahweh delivered his people from the forces 
of Darkness and Death. It is here that Professor Johnson finds the 
Israelite counterpart of the ritual humiliation of the king which is 
firmly attested in the Babylonian cultus. The psalms which illustrate 
this motif are lxxxix, ci, xviii (“Death snares the messianic king, but the 
Rider of the Clouds comes to his aid’), and cxviii. The final stage of the 
drama is the re-enthronement of the messianic king, the representative 
of the House of David, the adopted Son of Yahweh. It is thus not 
Yahweh who is re-enthroned, but the messianic king. He is Yahweh's 
vice-regent, the Son of the Divine King who is enthroned in the heavens. 

This book is most valuable. Like Professor Johnson’s previous mono- 
graphs, it is balanced. It is not polemical. He does not attack Professor 
Mowinckel or even the Uppsala school. He seeks to show ‘a more 
excellent way’. Indeed, we have here a new solution offered: Its virtue, 
some will hold, is that the author starts with the Bible evidence and then 
sees what light Babylon and Ugarit can provide. Perhaps it is unjust to 
say that the usual approach has been to start with Babylon and Ugarit 
and then to see how much of them we can see in the Old Testament. 
In any case, ‘it is probable that’ and ‘must have been’ are no substitutes 
for patient and carefully documented studies such as Professor Johnson 
has now given us. NorMAN H. SNAITH 
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He That Cometh: The Messiah Concept in the Old Testament and 
Later Judaism. By S. MowincxeL. Translated by G. W. 
ANDERSON. Pp. xvi+528. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1956. 45s. 


In the study of the New Testament there are three terms which have 
engaged the attention of scholars; the Messiah, the Servant of the Lord, 
and the Son of Man. It has been recognized that these terms are not 
necessarily related, that each has an eschatological reference, and that 
they are in fact integrated and fulfilled in the teaching and ministry of 
Jesus Christ. In the New Testament they appear as recognized yet 
evocative terms. At critical points in the Ministry they appear to the 
disciples and their contemporaries as mutually contradictory, while to 
Jesus they are unified, each modifying and enriching the others. A 
genuine appreciation of their significance can only come from a scholarly 
and imaginative study of their Old Testament background and their 
usage in contemporary Judaism. It is part of the merit of this book that 
it enables us to see, not only the intellectual content of these terms, but 
also the way in which, through their rich cultic associations, they 
conditioned the Weltanschauung of contemporary Judaism. We may 
not always agree about the details, e.g. that a genuine eschatology and 
messianic expectation did not appear until post-exilic days, but the 
total picture is satisfying and persuasive. 

The Concept of the Messiah is seen as the product of the kingship 
ideology with its roots in the cultus. Careful and sober use is made of 
relevant Mesopotamian and Canaanite material for illuminating the 
Israelite sacral kingship; their differences no less than their similarities 
are noted. Israel’s king may be equipped with divine energies, but he 
is not equated with Yahweh. With the abolition of the monarchy, the 
hopes fostered by the ritual word and act were interpreted in an 
eschatological sense. This, however, hardly appears in the Old Testa- 
ment. A lengthy chapter (VII) is devoted to the Servant of the Lord of 
deutero-Isaiah and the main lines of interpretation are examined. The 
Servant is neither the King nor the Messiah, nor is he collective or ideal 
Israel, but a prophetic individual. Although some royal traits and ideas 
associated with royal humiliation rites are associated with the Servant, 
he is a prophet with that standing and importance which enables him 
to ‘represent’ the entire nation. He is a corporate personality, a prophet 
in deed rather than in word, summing up the prophetic movement and 
an effective ‘sign’. The Songs look for and predict a figure who will be 
a true mediator of salvation and actually replaces the Messiah. So under- 
stood, Jesus Christ is the fulfilment of these prophecies. It appears from 
Mowinckel’s presentation that the gap between the corporate inter- 
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pretation and the individual is much narrower than has often been 
supposed. For the corporate interpretation, e.g. of Wheeler Robinson 
and Eissfeldt, looked to a prophet in whom the life of Israel was 
focused; while Mowinckel’s prophet is not merely an individual but, 
true to his vocation, a focal point for the life of the people of God. 
For the understanding of the Son of Man concept, the Jewish 
apocalyptic material is presented in detail against the background of 
the Indo-Iranian myth of the heavenly Primordial Man. There is not, 
in the Jewish writings, an exact representation of the Iranian figure, 
and the writers may not have been aware of their indebtedness. Origin- 
ally it is in no way related to the Kingship ideology but it attracted to 
itself messianic characteristics. The Jewish use of the myth emphasizes 
especially the eschatological aspect and his work for salvation and 
righteousness. He becomes the ideal man, wise, righteous, pious, ful- 
filling the divinely appointed goal to be the honour and praise of the 
Almighty. This concept, originally pagan, also finds its fulfilment in 








the ministry of Jesus. Thus, both the distinctively Jewish and the, 
originally, pagan hopes find their fulfilment in him, so that the loftiest 
elements in Jewish and ‘Aryan’ thought are hallowed as they unite in 
him. 

It will be clear that we have in this book a notable contribution to 
biblical scholarship, and Mr. Anderson has put us all in his debt for 
making this material available. The book is very well documented, 
contains twenty-six pages of bibliography and indexes of references, 
authors, and subject material. A. S. HERBERT 


Férusalem del’ ancien Testament. Recherches d’ archéologie et d’ histoire. 
Par Le P. L. Hucues Vincent, O.P. avec la collaboration 
graphique du P. A.-M. Stéve, O.P. Second volume, containing 
Parts II and III. Preface: xiii-xiv, Text: 374-809. Plates (half- 
tone and line): CI-CXLIX;; text figs.: 112-214. J. Gabalda et 
Cie: Paris, 1956. 11,000 frs. 


Tuis second volume contains Vincent’s account of the Temple and its 
enclosure, and a survey of the history of Jerusalem as a whole; the latter 
synthesizing the historical and archaeological implications of the whole 
preceding work. 

Four separate chapters deal with the literary and material sources for 
the Solomonic and Herodian Temples, and with the theoretical con- 
structions of Ezekiel and the Mishnah. The distinction between his- 
torical and mystical writings is thus prudently observed. The structure, 
ornament, and equipment of the Solomonic buildings are discussed in 
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detail, with an elaborate reconstruction in plan, elevation, and section, 
using geometrical theory to supplement silences in the texts. Although 
the attentive reader will discern disconcerting flaws in the geometri- 
cal scheme, the result, nevertheless, seems architecturally satisfactory. 
Against the prevailing archaeological view, Vincent attributes the south- 
east corner of the enclosure wall to Solomon; whi~* involves a dubious 
and unconvincing distinction between Roman ana [ron Age masonry, 
and seems based on a questionable deduction from the Iron Age pottery 
found by Warren near the base of the south-east corner. 

The last part of the book surveys in seven chapters the physical 
history of Jerusalem from the earliest times until the founding of Aelia 
Capitolina. It ends with an account of the obscure events and popular 
movements preceding the Second Revolt, the particular interest of 
which is enhanced by the recent discovery of contemporary and directly 
relevant documents. 

Having witnessed the progress of archaeological discovery in Jeru- 
salem more attentively and longer than any other scholar, Vincent 
writes with the greatest authority. Yet not all his conclusions on archaeo- 
logical problems will be accepted. No other book, however, exists, or 
is likely ever to be written, which contains a fuller documentation, in 
text and plates, or a more candid, stimulating, and exhaustive exposition 
of the archaeological and historical facts acquired to date. 

R. W. HAMILTON 


De Structuur van de Henoch-traditie en het Nieuwe Testament. By 
C. P. van ANDEL. Pp. 131. Studia theologica rheno-traiectina, 
vol. II. Domplein, Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon, 1955. 20s. 


Tue scope of this work on The Structure of the Enoch- Tradition and the 
New Testament is further defined in the Dutch sub-title as ‘An Investi- 
gation into the Milieu of Apocalyptic and Sectarian Traditions within 
Judaism in their Relation to the Milieu of the Primitive Kerygma’. 

It is well known that the Ethiopic book of Enoch is a composite work 
of many parts and layers. The author makes the initial assumption that, 
because the Greek text of 1 Enoch xci-cvii (but without cv) circulated 
in the early Christian Church under the title, ’EmcroA) ’Evayx, each of 
the other principal sections of the book has likewise had a separate exis- 
tence. Besides 1 Enoch xci—cvii, which van Andel calls “The Wisdom of 
Enoch’, the other sections, with the titles which he assigns to them, are 
1 Enoch vi-xxxvi, ‘Enoch, the Scribe of Righteousness’; xciii. 1-10 and 
xci. 12-17, ‘The Apocalypse of Weeks’ ; lxxxiii—xc, “The Dream-Visions’ ; 
xxxvii-Ixxi, ‘The Parables of Enoch’; lxxii-Ixxxii, “The Book of the 
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Course of the Heavenly Lights’; and several small sections not included [ 


in the main divisions. The author subjects each of these six parts toa 
rigorous analysis with a view to ascertaining whether it witnesses to the 
existence of a specific sectarian group, and, if so, whether the literary 
source discloses a special halacha, or way of life, of that group. In parti- 
cular, van Andel is interested to inquire into the group’s views regarding 
sin and responsibility, as well as to discover any tendency towards 
centralization in a definite personage. 

A certain measure of unity of teaching, despite a greater diversity 
among the several sections, encourages van Andel to bring into his pur- 
view other documents and traditions. Following the same pattern of 
interrogation used for 1 Enoch, he examines the Book of Jubilees, the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Zadokite Document, and as 
many of the non-biblical Dead Sea Scrolls as had been published prior 
to 1955. These several documents likewise disclose a pattern of life and 
thought that finds not a few parallels with the Enochic literature. 

Leaving the sources, van Andel next turns to survey how representa- 
tive scholars have appraised the relation of the figure of Enoch to that 
of the Son of Man. Here he passes in review the opinions of Schweitzer, 
Otto, Jansen, Sjéberg, Bultmann, Dodd, and Sevenster. In his own syn- 





— 


thesis of the relation of the Enoch tradition to the New Testament, van | 


Andel concludes that there is only a formal resemblance between Jewish 
apocalyptic traditions and Christianity. What may be called ‘the Son of 
Man eschatology’ is not characteristic of pre-Christian sectaries, but is 
‘the last phase of a development in which the pious community sees its 
ideal of righteousness and holiness take on concrete shape. . . . In the 
Parables of Enoch the Son of Man has become a personal being. He is 
the Elect [de Uitverkorene] in whom all righteousness and wisdom, 
which are constitutive for the holy community, culminate. But the 
possibility also exists that a man from this world, in virtue of his righ- 


teousness and wisdom, can be exalted to the Elect [one] himself’ (pp. | 
124 f.). One of the chief points of difference between the apocalyptic | 


scheme of the Enochic literature and the New Testament is, of course, the 
fact that in the latter the central figure is not an ideal figure within the 
congregation of the saints, but is a real person. The ‘message’ of Enoch 
resulted from the community ; contrariwise, the person of Jesus is not an 
idea but an historical being, in whom the existence of the Church is 
implied. 


EERSTE TE 


Enough has been said to indicate the method and substance of this 


interesting study. One gathers from the format that it is based on a dis- 
sertation presented to the University of Utrecht. The Dutch text 1s 


followed by a fourteen-page summary in English, which, although | 
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violating here and there the canons of the Queen’s English, adequately 
sets forth the author’s argument. The bibliography leaves something to 
be desired in precision and consistency of citation, particularly as regards 
articles in journals. There is also an inexplicable omission of the title 
of Ludin Jansen’s monograph, Die Henochgestalt, Eine vergleichende 
religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung (Oslo, 1939) which van Andel dis- 
cusses in the body of his book. 

In evaluating van Andel’s study one observes that his initial assump- 
tion of the separate existence of the several parts of 1 Enoch receives not 
a little corroboration from the discovery at Qumran of eight Aramaic 
manuscripts of portions of 1 Enoch (three manuscripts contain the 
astronomical section, but in a longer recension than that of the Ethiopic 
text; the other manuscripts correspond roughly with the other sections 
which scholars have been accustomed to find in 1 Enoch, except that the 
section on “The Parables of Enoch’ is not represented among the Qum- 
ran manuscripts; cp. Revue biblique, \xiii (1956), pp. 49-67 = Biblical 
Archaeologist, xix (1956), pp. 75-96). It is possible, as van Andel sup- 
poses, that these separate portions had their origin in several different 
communities. The chief reservation which one must have of van Andel’s 
work, however, arises from the use which he makes of these sections. 
Is it really possible to extract from them any substantial amount of in- 
formation about the ‘structure’ of the life and thought of the particular 
groups among whom they had their origin? While some of the sections 
of 1 Enoch are fairly extensive, others are so brief as to afford only the 
most slender basis for the author’s elaboration of the principal motifs 
in the theology of the various groups. One can accept with gratitude van 
Andel’s painstaking analyses of the several sections of 1 Enoch without 
always sharing his confidence in their adequacy for the purposes to 
which he puts them. Bruce M. METZGER 


Sprachgeschichte und Wortbedeutung: Festschrift Albert Debrunner. 
Pp. 474. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1954. Swiss fr. 60. 


THE renowned Indo-European philologist Dr. Albert Debrunner has 
put students of the Bible under a great obligation by his N.T. grammar. 
The Festschrift on the occasion of his seventieth birthday reflects this 
aspect in some articles which must not be overlooked. 

1. W. Michaelis, Berne, supported by the Berne Semitist J. J. Stamm, 
shows that mpwrdroxos = ‘firstborn’ in some instances, following its 
equivalent b*kor, shifts its meaning to ‘the only one loved’ (Exod. iv. 
22) or ‘the only one to call God his Father’ (Ps. lxxxviii [lxxxix]. 28). 
We may add that in Zech. xii. 10 and Jer. xxxi. 9 and 20 the parallelism 
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suggests ‘the beloved’ and that there is a comparable development, 
though in the opposite direction, in dyamnrés = jachid, not = jadid 
(C. H. Turner, 7.7.S., xxvii [1926], pp. 112 ff.). 

2. Chr. Mohrmann, Nijmegen, reviews earlier attempts at explaining 
the shift of meaning of 5dé£a from the classical ‘opinion’, ‘appearance’ 
(as opposed to ‘truth’), ‘reputation’, to the biblical ‘brilliancy’, ‘radiancy’, 
‘majesty’. In 1 Cor. xv. 40-43 the Vulgate distinguishes between gloria 
and claritas, but neither the Romanesque languages nor the A.V. follow 
suit. Unexpectedly a translated book, 1 Macc. x. 58, has the Hellenistic 
‘royal splendour’. 

3. W. Brandenstein, Graz, comments on the Table of Nations in 
Gen. x in a rich paper identifying the single names and discussing the 
grouping of the descendants of Shem, Ham, Japheth on the map, 
Expositors have every reason to get hold of his contribution. 

4. P. Chantraine and O. Masson, Paris, discuss ayos (psilotic for 
hdyos) and dyws. An artificial discrimination of the initial breathing 
overcomes an original ambivalence, by using the former for the 
tremendum and the latter for the muminosum, with the ambivalence 
remaining in some words. This master study warns against rash reliance 
on lexica, even Liddell and Scott and Kittel. 

5. W. Havers, Vienna, writing about Sacral Differentiation, recalls 


Diespiter = ‘heavenly Father’, ‘day’ = Christ in hymns, and dies saeculi | 


for the ‘profane day’. In early Anglo-Saxon poetry the sobriquets 
(kenningar) for the earthly and divine kings differ. Early English expresses 
(saying) ‘with words’ by an instrumentalis, but for God speaking by 
furh. In designations of God primitive modes of speech survive, either 
in outmoded endings (old Persian bagaha) or indeclinability (Apoc. i. 4). 


6. Joh. Friedrich, Berlin, moves in a similar direction. In Homer, | 
the Edda, and in Ancient India differences of divine and human lan- | 
guages are recorded. There are parallels in Hittite incantations and even | 
in a cognate proto-Hattic text. Everywhere the ‘divine’ word is poetic- | 


archaic, while the ‘human’ reflects current speech. 


7. O. Hiltbrunner, Munich, about Vir Gravis, shows that what to 


Cicero was the highest attribute soon after him was debased to denoting 
‘old-fashioned’, even ‘prude’, but was restored to dignity by the Fathers, 
after some beginnings in the Old Latin and Vulgate. 


A brief sketch such as the present cannot do justice to the wealth of | 


information of even the contributions mentioned. There are more that 
may offer aspects of interest to the theologian who is therefore relegated 
to the Festschrift itself. PETER Katz 
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Vetus Latina: die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel, nach Petrus 
Sabatier neu gesammelt und herausgegeben von der Erzabtei 
Beuron. Band 26: Epistulae Catholicae, Apocalypsis; 1. Liefe- 
rung: Jac. Pp. 64. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1956. DM. 14. 


Arter producing their preliminary ‘Verzeichnis der Sigel’ in 1949 and 
completing Genesis in 1954 Fr. Bonifatius Fischer and his collaborators 
have now turned their attention to the Catholic Epistles and Apocalypse, 
of which James represents the first fascicle. 

The general plan remains very much the same as in Genesis, the only 
new development being an additional section in smaller type inserted 
between what for convenience may be called ‘the texts’ and ‘the appa- 
ratus proper’. The result is that we now have facing us on the page four 
sections instead of three—viz. (1) the texts identified by the editors and 
printed underneath their Greek original(s); (2) a verse-by-verse state- 
ment of which of the manuscripts cited are deficient, together with some 
select spellings ; (3) the apparatus proper; (4) the extant patristic quota- 
tions set out in full. 

Comment may most appropriately be made under these four heads. 


1. The Texts 

Hitherto most students of the Old- Latin James have recognized three 
main types of text. At first sight the Beuron editors would appear to 
have identified nine. Two of these, however, are soon seen to be illusory, 
since neither K (‘alter Text von Karthago zur Zeit Cyprians: nichts 
erhalten’’) nor E (‘europaischer Text: wird als Sammelbezeichnung hier 
nicht angewandt’) figure in the body of the work, although both are duly 
listed in the prefatory matter to James as distinct from the prefatory 
matter to the Catholiz Epistles as a whole. 

Whether or no the editors are justified in their identification of the 
seven remaining text-types is debatable. For example, the opening verse 
of the epistle is presented as follows: 


1,1 “IdxwBos Oeod Kai xupiov *Inood Xpiorod So0idos 
+ qe sanctis ¢clesiis 
F Iacobus dei et domini x Iesu Christi servus x x 
” ” ” ” nostri ”» »» ” x x 
+apostolus x x x x 
tais 8udexa dvdAais tais év th Siacr0pa 
T que sunt ex tribu<bu>s duodecim dispersis et peregrinantibus 
LS es. x XII tribu<bu>s que sunt in dispersione 
Ae. 3 x duodecim tribubus quae ,, _,, ~ 
ad XII tribus 


* But was there ever a Carthaginian text of James in the Cyprianic period? 
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xaipew 
T perorbem terrarum salutem 
F x x x a 
7, *& x x 


” 
+ et consolationem 


Here F is the text of ff (Corbeiensis) and V the text of the Vulgate, 
T (in contradistinction to S) is ‘anderer spanischer Text: Lesarten in 
der spanisch-(gallisch)-irischen Vulgata-Uberlieferung’, and from the 
apparatus we discover that the immediate source of the text quoted as T 
is three Spanish Bibles of the tenth century. The descriptive phrase 
“Lesarten in . . .’, no less than the fragmentary character of the text 
quoted, suggests that we have to do with one of those marginal glosses 
which are so marked a feature of the Spanish Bibles. Sometimes such 
glosses preserve or incorporate genuine Old-Latin readings. At other 
times they represent no more than scribal fancy. Consequently, to record 
them for what they are in an apparatus is eminently proper; but to col- 
lect systematically what are in all probability a number of ultimately 
disparate elements, exalt them into a text-type, label it T, and then 
print it alongside F and V as if it were of equal importance and authority 
can only mislead—especially when, as in this instance, the readings 
relied on are so highly individualistic and so remote from any contact 
with any known Greek original. 

But however debatable the editors’ identification of the text-types 
may be, what is certainly not debatable is the added strain which their 
multiplication of text-types places upon the system of arrangement 
adopted. When we compare James with Genesis it is obvious that the 
greater the number of text-types to be contrasted the less possible it 
becomes to distinguish them clearly within the limits imposed by the 
system. A second example will illustrate this—namely, the top line 
at i. 15: 


S deinde concupiscentia F concipit et parit peccatum S peccatum autem 
x x peccati 
S consummatum F adquirit mortem. 
concupiscentia 
As before F represents the text of ff, which agrees exactly with the verse 
as quoted. This time, however, ff does not stand alone, being supported 
by Chromatius, who reads concupiscentia inquit parit peccatum peccati 


autem concupiscentia acquirit mortem. Chromatius, therefore, accounts | 
satisfactorily for the ‘xx’, the ‘peccati’, and the ‘concupiscentia’, in small | 


type. The problem here is to account for the references to S, and in 
particular for the alternation of S with F in the same line. According 


to the prefatory matter S is ‘alter spanischer Text: 67, PRIS, PS-AU | 


spe, BACH; auch erschlossen aus T-+-F’. In the second section lower 
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down the page it is explicitly stated that manuscript 67 is deficient, and 
neither in the third or fourth sections, nor in my own collections of 
material, can I find any evidence that either Priscillian, or the Speculum, 
or Bachiarius, either quote or so much as refer to the verse in question 
anywhere. Furthermore, T is cited in the line underneath for dehinc 
as against deinde (as well as for other readings that differ from S): hence 
the words assigned to S can hardly be derived from that source. The 
problem remains. 

Such an example (and many similar could be quoted) raises acutely 
the question whether the time has not come for a reviewer to say quite 
simply that this particular system of presentation, as developed at Beuron, 
has now become so complicated as to be a hindrance rather than a help. 
When only two or three text-types are being contrasted, with only a very 
limited number of witnesses in support of each (as in Jiilicher-Matzkow), 
it is arguable that it is the ideal system. But as the amount of material 
to be accommodated increases it patently becomes less serviceable. 

Instead, there is the good, well-tried, old-fashioned system (and in 
my view still the best) in which one text is printed as the sole standard 
of reference and all variants from it collected in a single apparatus. If 
objections be raised that this allows for no contrast between different 
text-types, then the only satisfactory alternative is to print the chosen 
representatives of each text-type in full with their own accompanying 
apparatuses, either in parallel columns (as Daniel is printed in Swete’s 
Septuagint) or one above the other (as in Rahlfs). And the Beuron editors 
should consider this alternative seriously if they do not wish to ensure 
that a large part of their work is sterile—sterile because unintelligible. 
2. The verse-by-verse statement of deficiencies in the manuscripts, together 

with some select spellings 

This, as has already been remarked, is a new feature first found in this 
fascicle. As such it is to be warmly welcomed. The additional space 
taken up is small; but the gain is great. No longer need the casual con- 
sultant, on iooking up the evidence for a particular reading, feel under 
obligation to hunt through several pages, as he so often must when using 
critical editions, just in case there may be tucked away somewhere (per- 
haps twenty verses previously) a notice to the effect that one of the listed 
manuscripts is deficient from that verse until the middle of the next 
chapter. Now any reader can assume with a clear conscience that all the 
listed manuscripts are being cited for each verse unless an explicit 
affirmation is made to the contrary. And the editors have set out the 
various kinds of deficiency with admirable precision: e.g. iv. ‘15 desunt 
786.70 Am 262; desinit 67 voluerit dominus || 32 pro e(o) ut di(catis si) 
- +. Vitxerimus) ... illu(d)’. 
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The select spellings are, of course, drawn exclusively from manu- 
scripts, except for an occasional intrusion from the Vulgate text of 
Wordsworth and White. 


3. The Apparatus proper 

The first thing that strikes one on coming to the apparatus of James 
from Genesis is that it is very much fuller. This is partly the result of 
circumstances—the number of manuscripts available for James is very 
much greater than the fragmentary handful available for Genesis, and 
there are appreciably more patristic quotations. But it is also the result 
of deliberate editorial policy. In so far as in the later books of the New 
Testament the differences between the Old-Latin and the Vulgate are 
at their minimum, the importance of the Vulgate evidence is proportion- 
ately increased. Accordingly, references to Vulgate manuscripts in the 
apparatus of James are noticeably more frequent. 

More noticeable too, even than in Genesis, is the economy of the 
editors in divulging information about the proximate sources from which 
much of their material is drawn. In spite of our being provided with the 
preliminary ‘Verzeichnis’ of 104 pages, two ‘Nachtriage’ of 4 pages each, 
and 6 pages of prefatory matter to the James fascicle itself, we are still 
left very much in the dark. So far as the patristic quotations are con- 
cerned there need be no quarrel: the lists of editions drawn upon are 
models in this respect. But with the manuscripts it is otherwise. 

When in the ‘Verzeichnis’ we find a manuscr:pt listed as: 


32 Lektionar (AT und NT) teils V teils VL; c. 500 Siidgallien 
Wolfenbiittel, Herzog-August-Bibliothek Weissenb. 76, Palimpsest 
A. Dold, Das alteste Liturgiebuch der lateinischen Kirche, Beuron 
1936 Texte u. Arbeiten 26-28 

it is a natural assumption that the text cited is that of Dold’s edition. On 

the other hand, when we find: 

67 Reste einer V-Bibel, aber VL ep cath, 1-2 Mcc; 7. Jh, Spanien 
Léon, Archivio Catedralicio Ms. 15 Palimpsest 

it is an equally natural assumption that since no edition is mentioned 

the editors have relied either on photographs, or a microfilm, or a 


collation of the actual manuscript. But what should we assume when 
we find: 


66 (ff, Corbeiensis) Jac; 10./11. Jh, Corbie 
Leningrad, Offentliche Bibliothek Q. v. I, 39. 
Sabatier (Corbeiensis, nunc Sangerman, 625; nach Martianay); 
J. Belsheim, Der Brief des Jakobus in alter lateinischer Uber- 
setzung aus der Zeit vor Hieronymus .. ., Christiania 1883; J. 
Wordsworth, Studia Biblica 1 (1885) 113-150? 
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Are the citations taken from Sabatier, from Belsheim, from Wordsworth, 
from photographs, from a microfilm, or from a collation of the manu- 
script in Leningrad? Admittedly it is stated on page 8 of the ‘Verzeich- 
nis’ that as a general rule ‘bei den Handschriften soll nach Méglichkeit 
aufs Original zuriickgegangen werden’. Yet there is, so far as I am 
aware, no means of discovering in any particular instance whether access 
to the original has been possible or not, or, if it has been, what form 
it took. 

This already ambiguous situation with regard to the Old-Latin manu- 
scripts is exacerbated in the case of the Vulgate. In the nature of things 
the Vulgate manuscripts find no place in the ‘Verzeichnis’ and have to 
be content with only the briefest of descriptions on page 2 of the 
prefatory matter to the fascicle. Even a cursory glance through the 
apparatus, however, makes it quite clear that by far the greater part of 
the Vulgate material has been taken over almost as it stands from Words- 
worth and White. For instance, there are continual references to ‘BED 
cath (3 Hss)’ and the like: as is frankly explained in “Nachtrag 2’ this is 
merely the Beuron version of the Oxford editors’ ‘Baed. ?’ (signifying 
three out of the eight manuscripts of Bede’s Commentary on the Catholic 
Epistles that were specially collated for the Oxford edition by Dr. 
Claude Jenkins). Again, from the almost limitless total available, four 
manuscripts have been chosen to represent the Paris text of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries: it can hardly be coincidence that they are 
precisely the same four that figure in the Oxford list—especially as the 
appearance of these particular four in that list was due less to deliberate 
choice than to a combination of circumstance and accident.' In the 
Oxford edition the text cited for one of the four, Oxf. Bodl. Laud. Lat. 
43(Q°[O}), rests on a new collation which differs considerably from the 
printed edition of E. S. Buchanan: yet the Beuron editors regularly 
follow the Oxford text against Buchanan. A similar statement might be 
made about Lond. B.M. Harl. 1772 (65[Z]). And so one might go on. 

All this is unfortunate. It is not so much that questions of literary ethics 
may be involved (all editors, presumably, publish information of this kind 
for general use, and none whose work is so obviously highly esteemed 


' QW [W] seems to have been chosen originally by Wordsworth because of 
its association with his see city of Salisbury: QC [c] was cited for the Gospels 
as an Old-Latin text and continued to be cited when it was Old-Latin no 
longer: QD [div.] was shown in London at the exhibition of French art in 
1932 and caught the eye of White who decided to cite it from Philippians 
onwards: QO [O] was initially investigated as a check on the accuracy of the 
later work of E. S. Buchanan, and when it was found that Buchanan's edition 
left much to be desired, inclusion of the manuscript in the list seemed the 
simplest way of publishing the corrections. 
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as is that of the Oxford editors could feel anything but flattered). It is 


rather that the average consultant, with no means of knowing exactly k 


what it is that is being offered him, may be seriously handicapped, As 
Dr. T. W. Manson observed in his masterly review in the Journal of 
S. C. E. Legg’s edition of the Greek St. Matthew more than fifteen 
years ago, certain rules are essential for the good conduct of an enter. 
prise of this kind; and one of the foremost is that ‘there must be a clear 
statement of the way by which every bit of evidence has reached the 
apparatus’.! 

In the case of the Old-Latin manuscripts the consultant should be 
told explicitly whether a particular edition has been used, whether photo- 
graphy has been employed, or whether the manuscript itself has been 
consulted (and, if so, by whom). Most Old-Latin manuscripts are either 
fragmentary, palimpsests, or very difficult to read, or two or three of 
these things in combination, so that whether or not the latest photo- 
graphic techniques have been employed is a matter of some moment, 
quite apart from the fact that individual collators and editors vary 
enormously in reliability. 

So far as the Vulgate manuscripts are concerned, although by far the 
greater part of their evidence would seem to come direct from Words- 
worth and White, there is certainly some which does not. Four additional 
manuscripts make their appearance which are not on the Oxford list atall. 
There are also signs that one (if not more) of the Oxford collations has 
been checked against the originals: thus, at James i. 2, whereas the 
Oxford edition gives in temptationibus variis as the reading of C, Beuron 
gives in temptationes varias. Here one would like to know, not merely 
how the evidence of the four additional manuscripts reached the Beuron 
apparatus, but still more how such a difference in reporting C as that at 
i. 2 is to be explained. Is it just a slip on the part of the Beuron editors? 
Or is it (as I suspect) a deliberate correction of Wordsworth’s own 
collation of C, made in the light of a fresh study of the manuscript? No 
coliator or editor is impeccable, and it is the manifest duty of anyone 
engaged in producing a work of this magnitude to correct the mistakes 
of his predecessors when he finds them. But is it not also his duty, as he 
does so, to make plain what he is doing? 

Is it, therefore, too much to ask that in subsequent fascicles an entry 
should appear against each item in the list of manuscripts stating clearly 
whether the readings cited for that manuscript depend upon direct 
access, or on photography, or on editions, and, so far as possible, specify- 
ing in each case the name of the individual responsible? The extra space 
required could not conceivably be more than a page. 

' ¥.T.S. xliii (1942), p. 90. 
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4. The Patristic Quotations. 

This lowest section is the most extensive and unquestionably the most 
valuable. Owing to the comparative dearth of manuscripts, patristic quo- 
tations play a much more conspicuous role in the study of the Old-Latin 
Bible than they do elsewhere. Consequently, it is of inestimable benefit 
to have a complete conspectus of the patristic material such as this set out 
in full. True, some of the standardized abbreviations seem unnecessarily 
brief, and at times tend to mystification (e.g. CAN = Canons of Coun- 
cils, CAn = Cassian, CAr = Cassiodorus, and KA = the [K] Capitula 
of the Vulgate manuscripts!); but repeated resort to the ‘Verzeichnis’ 
will soon set the newcomer at his ease. One should also, I suppose, add 
the standing reviewer’s complaint that there are ‘some omissions’ (e.g. 
the short pseudo-Ambrosian Libellus Fidei, with three Old-Latin 
quotations of what the editors would call the S type, seems to have been 
overlooked entirely); but this sort of thing, within limits, is only to be 
expected in any edition and can afford no justifiable ground for criticism. 
Those familiar with the vagaries of certain modern fabricators of so- 
called ‘critical texts’ of the Fathers will rejoice to note the frequency with 
which the Beuron editors have seen fit to set out the details of the manu- 
script evidence on which the critical texts they are quoting depend. 
And all will join in thanking them heartily for having provided us with 
such a rich storehouse from which to draw. H. F. D. Sparks 


Galilean Christianity. By L. E. Ettiott-Binns. Pp. 80. Studies 
in Biblical Theology, No. 16. London: S.C.M. Press, 1956. 
7s. 6d. 


Tuis valuable and interesting monograph, which was originally intended 
to be an appendix to Dr. Elliott-Binns’s forthcoming commentary on the 
Epistle of St. James, has happily been published separately as no. 16 
of the useful series of Studies in Biblical Theology. The general position 
taken up in the monograph is that by the middle of the first century 
three distinct groups had emerged: (a) the group of Jewish Christians 
in Jerusalem under the leadership of James, the Lord’s brother: a 
group characterized by extreme conservatism, as we learn from Luke’s 
account in Acts xxi; (b) the Pauline Churches, largely consisting of 
Gentiles, and tending to move away from Judaism; (c) the Christians 
in Galilee representing the first followers of Jesus, ‘proud of their 
spiritual past and jealous of the position of Jerusalem’. Dr. Elliott-Binns 
thinks that this group may have included some of the Twelve, possibly 
St. Peter among them. He also believes that the Epistle of St. James, 
whose ascription to the Lord’s brother he rejects, was an early document 
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emanating from Galilee, and representing the theology and practices 
of Galilean Christianity. This thesis is maintained with much learning 
and cannot be lightly set aside, although it presents certain difficulties, 
The main question is, not so much the existence of early Christian 
communities in Galilee, which can hardly be in doubt, as whether the 
evidence discloses clearly the existence of a type of Christianity inter- 
mediate between the rigid Judaism of the Jerusalem Church, and the 
Pauline Christianity of the Gentile Churches. 

Dr. Elliott-Binns does not refer to Professor Schoeps’s recent mono- 
graph entitled Urgemeinde, Fudenchristentum, Gnosis, which probably 
appeared after the completion of his own monograph, but in this the 
German scholar develops and clarifies some of his statements regarding 
the history of early Christianity in a sense favourable to Dr. Elliott- 
Binus’s thesis. S. H. Hooke 


St. Fohn’s Gospel. A Commentary. By R. H. Licutroor. Edited by 
C. F. Evans. Pp. xiv+368. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 
305. 


Tue late Dr. R. H. Lightfoot originally undertook to provide a com- 
mentary on St. John’s gospel for the Clarendon Bible. Subsequently 
he found that he could not confine his commentary within the limits 
imposed upon contributors to this series. But he continued work on the 
English text in the Revised Version. This commentary is therefore 
particularly suitable for use by those who have little or no Greek, and 
by laymen in theology, although it will be neglected to their dis- 
advantage by professional theologians. 

Mr. C. F. Evans, who has edited this book, tells us that, although 
Lightfoot died before he had given it final form, ‘the Commentary 
proper, that is, the Exposition and Notes, had been completed, and was 
ready for publication’. This is important. The nature of the fourth 
gospel is such that—as Lightfoot found—to make an exposition of it is 
an enormous task. As the would-be commentator proceeds, he learns 
that he cannot ignore any apparent cross-reference, or disregard any 
possible allusion. He learns, moreover, that, although the ‘surface 
record’ of events is itself, both in regard to what is recorded and also in 
regard to what is not recorded, of great significance, there are other 
levels or ‘implications’ for which the reader must be always on the 
watch. The necessity, in the first stage of preparation, of amassing an 
immense amount of material, and the recognition that there is nearly 
always some further hint to be followed up, make the second stage of 
preparation, when it becomes equally necessary to select and to present 
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a balanced exposition, extremely difficult. It is perhaps for this reason 
that many expositors of this gospel find the task far greater than they 
had anticipated, and that not a few of them die with the second stage 
hardly begun. Lightfoot’s achievement was to complete the second 
stage himself, leaving behind him an exposition which, while thoroughly 
cross-referenced, never becomes unwieldy or repetitive; in which his 
following up of clues shows both bold imagination and severe restraint ; 
and in which he contrives to keep the various levels of interpretation 
before the reader with clarity and balance. Throughout, his Exposition 
is based upon two cardinal principles: that the key to the fourth gospel 
is to be found within itself, and that the Synoptic gospels must at no 
point be overlooked. 

The economy and austerity of the Exposition is remarkable also in 
the Notes, which are brief and to the point, and which offer what is 
necessary to subtend the exposition and no more. If the criticism should 
be advanced that much more might have been noted, the answer is that 
part of the commentary’s excellence is due to the fact that it is not. The 
author appears to have considered the relevant material, weighed what 
other commentators have said, and made up his mind. In the Notes, 
therefore, other interpretations are raised only to show why they are 
not adopted. Only very occasionally does Lightfoot argue his case in 
public, as, for instance, in his exposition of the Raising of Lazarus, 
when he turns aside to cross swords with Bernard, or in his solitary 
Appended Note, “The Lord the true passover feast’, when he decides 
that Dr. C. H. Dodd’s well-known exegesis of ‘the Lamb of God’ in the 
fourth gospel is, ‘if not improbable, at least unproven’. From time to 
time, however, illuminating references to the Fathers and others show 
the breadth and thoughtfulness of his reading. 

Lightfoot left a few notes for an Introduction, some of them frag- 
mentary, some of them more complete. These Mr. Evans has very wisely 
decided to work up himself, not into a wholesale Introduction on the 
model of the classical commentaries, but into an Introductory Essay in 
which he follows what he believes to have been the main direction of 
Lightfoot’s mind and interest. The result is very successful. Unlike so 
many Introductions, which are, in practice, dipped into or referred to 
only for particular points, it deserves to be read through from beginning 
to end as an invaluable preparation for the serious study of the gospel by 
means of the Exposition. From the hints Mr. Evans gives, it is occa- 
sionally possible to conclude that we are reading Lightfoot’s ipsissima 
verba and, equally, in certain other places, the words of Mr. Evans. 
But the unity is admirable, and posterity will not find it easy to make a 
detailed distinction, on grounds either of style or of scholarship. One 
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may wonder whether someone who has put so much into his Exposition 
as Lightfoot did could ever have completed his Introduction so suc. 
cinctly and lucidly—was it perhaps necessary that this should be under- 
taken by a fresh mind? However that may be, if we owe it to Lightfoot 
that we have a work of substantial value for the study of the fourth 
gospel for many years to come, we owe it to Mr. Evans that we have it 
in a form which gives no occasion for regret and which would have 
pleased Lightfoot himself. F. N. Davey 


Christology and Myth in the New Testament. By GERAINT VAUGHAN 
Jones. Pp. 295. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1956. 
21s. net. 


Tue author of this book refers in his preface to Professor Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s description of myth as ‘the use of imagery to express the other- 
wordly in terms of this world and the divine in terms of human life, the 
other side in terms of this side’. In his first chapter he considers Bult- 
mann’s position, according to which the New Testament representations 
of the fact of salvation are, as they stand, wholly unacceptable to the 
modern mind, being, as Bultmann maintains, ‘inseparable from the 
mythical world-picture with its eschatology, apocalyptic, demonology 
and three-decker universe, sacramentalism, resurrection, and ideas of 
pre-existence: most of which are bound up with Jewish apocalyptic and, 
in Bultmann’s judgment, with the Gnostic redemption myths’, 
Bultmann, as is well known, himself attempts a reinterpretation in 
terms of the existentialism of Heidegger. The Gospel is a Divine ‘Word’ 
addressed to man as he exists in his present predicament, afflicted by 
Sorge (anxiety), and oppressed by awareness of guilt. Knowledge of 
God is, for Bultmann, man’s knowledge of himself and of his limitations, 
and it is God whose power ‘breaks through these limitations’, a thing 
which happens not in nature or in history but in Christ. Jesus, according 
to Bultmann, meets us not in the gospels (Bultmann in his exceedingly 
interesting Jesus, published as long ago as 1929, had already shown 
himself more sceptical than the ‘Liberal’ school of theologians as to the 
possibility of a true picture of the ‘Jesus of history’), but ‘in the word 
of preaching and nowhere else’. What is to be preached is the Pauline 
kerygma, the effect of which is to confront man with the realization of 
his own need and with the challenge of ‘the eschatological phenomenon 
of the Risen Christ, through whom alone God’s grace is offered to man 
and in the acceptance of whom grace is experienced’. The mythological 
forms in which in the New Testament this Gospel is presented are to 
be ignored as irrelevant and for modern minds unacceptable, save in so 
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far as they may be found to contribute to man’s self-understanding and 
awareness of need. The salvation which is offered to man in Christ is 
wholly ‘other’. It proceeds wholly from God, and it is to be apprehended 
only by faith. 

Mr. Jones notes that Buitmann, despite his repudiation of the 
‘Liberal’ theology of a past generation, and despite certain differences, 
has himself points of contact with Liberalism: that the Liberals, in their 
day, ‘demythologized’ the Gospel in terms of an evolutionary philo- 
sophy, but that the results made little impression upon the so-called 
‘modern men’ of the first half of the present century, for whom they 
were intended ; the ‘fate’, he suggests, ‘of an existentialist demythologiz- 
ing may not be different’. 

Himself Liberal in method, and much closer in his historical judge- 
ments concerning the gospels to the views held by nineteenth-century 
Liberals than are Bultmann and his school, Mr. Jones differs from 
Bultmann in seeking to build rather upon the Synoptic gospels than on 
the Epistles. He appeals, as the Liberals did, to the ‘Messianic self- 
consciousness’ of Jesus, holds (with the earliest Christian preaching in 
Acts) that ‘the Jesus of history, through his Cross and Resurrection, 
had been elevated to the status of Lord of Life’, and proclaims a ‘Chris- 
tology of “Sonship” by the intention of God’. “The doctrine of the 
Incarnation’, he writes, ‘does not necessarily imply the mythological 
notion of a miraculous birth, the “descending” and “‘ascending”’ pre- 
existent Son of God, nor the temporary abdication of the Son from his 
cosmic jurisdiction. It does, however, mean that “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself”, that in a non-mythological sense the 
“Word became flesh”, and that in him was seen the glory “‘as of the 
only-begotten of the Father”. It does mean that “he who has seen me 
has seen the Father”’, and that, in terms of perfect intimacy, “I and the 
Father are one’”’,’ 

Mr. Jones’s Christology thus appears to be of the type known to 
historians of dogma as ‘adoptionist’. Mr. Jones calls it anagogic, and 
himself contrasts it with the katagogic or ‘incarnationist’ type. The 
katagogic type of Christology involves the idea of an antecedently Divine 
‘Person’ becoming incarnate in manhood. The anagogic type is in line 
with the strain of thought in the earliest Judaic Christianity which con- 
ceives of Messiahship as a career or vocation which Jesus was called to 
fulfil, and which, faithfully accomplished through suffering and death, 
finds its fulfilment in the exaltation of the victorious Saviour at God’s 
right hand. 

Exaltation to God’s ‘right hand’ one might have expected to find 
classed as a ‘mythological’ conception, but Mr. Jones appears to regard 
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his anagogic Christology as being non-mythological. The type of 
Christology represented by the Nicene Creed, however, with its phrases 
‘by whom all things were made’ and ‘Who for us men and for our salva- 
tion came down from heaven . . . and was made man’, despite the fact 


that the phrases in question merely put into succinct form what is | 






i 
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affirmed about Christ by St. Paul and St. John, he appears to reject as | 


being both mythological in form and also as failing to ‘add to our under- 
standing either of Jesus or of creation’. A more conservative theology 


might well admit that the language is mythological in form. Itis‘picture- | 


thinking’, and ‘picture-thinking’, it may be pleaded, is inevitable to any 
statement purporting to set forth what Dr. Nathaniel Micklem has 


described as ‘the point where the eternal crosses history and God is | 


made man’. On p. 28 of his book Mr. Jones seems in fact to be ready 
to recognize that although ‘modern man does not think mythologically’, 
yet ‘it may be also contended that he cannot dispense with that kind of 
thought which can be covered by the terms symbol and myth. While 
these are by no means identical, they are both examples of the process of 
translating what cannot be stated precisely into proximate terms de- 
signed to express what is ultimate.’ So also on p. 35 he writes that 
‘complete rejection of mythological and symbolical thinking may mean 
the rejection of the transcendental as such and with it belief in revela- 
tion, so that the repudiation of all but literalism may be so radical that 
what remains can be hardly recognizable as Christianity’. 

Elsewhere (on p. 166) he writes that ‘the experience of salvation does 
not carry with it as an inevitable concomitant the belief that the Saviour 
Jesus is the Creator-Logos, but if it is contended that it was He who 
“dwelt” in Jesus, God reconciling the world to Himself, who was the 
Creator, this both states the doctrine of the Incarnation and does justice 
to one aspect, at least, of St. Paul’s thought. For if this is the content of 
his Christology no exception need be taken to it.’ This surely is the 
content of the Pauline-Johannine Christology, which Mr. Jones seems 
to misunderstand, and to parody, in those parts of his book in which he 
represents the New Testament as teaching that ‘it is Jesus the Incarnate 
Son who is the author not only of redemption but of creation’ (p. 162). 
What the New Testament does is to ascribe a mediatorial réle in creation 
to the pre-existent Divine Word, who became incarnate in Jesus, but who 
is not simply to be equated with the ‘man Christ Jesus’ of history. The 
thought alike of St. Paul and of St. John is controlled by a fundamental 
monotheism, in which Jesus Christ is throughout subordinated to God 
the Father. In his discussion of what he describes as the ‘brilliant work’ 
of the leaders of the ‘religious-historical’ school Mr. Jones seems to the 
present reviewer to concede far too much to the contentions of Bousset 
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and Reitzenstein, though he is not unaware of the criticisms to which 
their work has been subjected. 

Mr. Jones has written a difficult book—difficult to read, and no less 
difficult to understand. He has set himself to grapple with a most 
difficult subject, and it is by no means clear that his own attitude 
towards it is always and everywhere wholly consistent. In the closing 
paragraphs of his last chapter, however, he succeeds in saying just what 
should be said: 

A Christianity which jettisons the so-called mythological element in 
the New Testament Christology instead of retaining it in the knowledge 
that it is mythological not only impoverishes itself but weakens its own 
historical-biblical roots. The biblical witness is, after all, as near to being 
final as any witness can be, though not necessarily infallibly so in the 
sense that its accuracy as logos is such that we are committed to its literal 
acceptance. It is final in the sense that it is extremely improbable that 
what it says about Jesus will be superseded by anything better, certainly 
not by accommodation to any philosophical system or intellectual mood. 


A. E. J. RAWLINSON 


Primitive Christianity in its Contemporary Setting. By RUDOLF 
BULTMANN. Translated by R. H. FuLLer. Pp. 240. London- 
New York: Thames and Hudson, 1956. 18s. 


Tuts translation is to be warmly welcomed. Many readers of the Journal 
will have read Dr. Bultmann’s book in German or French, and will be 
glad to see it in a form in which it can be recommended to the average 
British undergraduate. 

Not many scholars could have written a book of this kind. It is not 
merely that Dr. Bultmann can write of the Old Testament Heritage, 
Judaism, The Greek Heritage, and Hellenism (these, with Primitive 
Christianity, are the chapter headings) with intimate knowledge of the 
sources; he has in each field sought—with remarkable success—to pene- 
trate behind the sources to the philosophical and theological world-view 
explicit or implicit in them. The sections on the doctrine of creation and 
on anthropology in the Old Testament, those on the Greek city state 
and the Greek view of life, and that on Gnosticism in the Hellenistic 
Age, are among those which stand out in the memory for acute and con- 
structive analysis. 

It is, however, ‘Primitive Christianity’ that is picked out in the title, 
and it is Dr. Bultmann’s account of primitive Christianity that will 
attract most attention. 

The teaching of Jesus is treated as a sub-section of the chapter on 
Judaism. ‘Jesus was not. “Christian,” but a Jew’ (p. 71). This statement 
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will not surprise those who are familiar with Dr. Bultmann’s work as q 
whole. Undoubtedly it expresses a truth; whether it expresses the whole | 
truth is another question. What Jesus did was to bring near the God 
whom Judaism had removed in a false transcendence. ‘God is tran- ‘ 
scendent, but in the sense that he is always the coming God’ (p. 7). 
He comes near in demand, but at the same time with forgiveness. If only | 
men will ‘turn’ to him they will discover this. Jesus teaches that man’s | 
real life ‘consists in his encounter with his neighbour and his response | 
to the claims of God’ (p. 79). 

The chapter on Primitive Christianity begins with the observation | 
that superficially at least Christianity appears in the Hellenistic world | 
as a syncretistic phenomenon. Dr. Bultmann goes on to ask: ‘Does | 
primitive Christianity contain a single, new and unique doctrine of | 
human existence? (p. 179; the form of this question is significant). The 
question is answered under three heads. (1) Unlike the Greeks, the | 
primitive Christians found the essential Being of man not in Logos but | 
in will. And man’s will is evil, because he refuses to recognize that he 
can live only by the grace of God. The only remedy for this situation 
is that man should surrender. his pride and believe. Thus he becomes 
free from the past and open for the future—open, that is, for God. (It 
is important to note here how close, in Dr. Bultmann’s accounts of 
both, primitive Christianity is to the teaching of Jesus.) (2) So far, 
primitive Christianity is seen to differ from Greek thought, to develop 
the Old Testament heritage, and to show resemblances to Gnosticism. 
But, notwithstanding a good deal of common terminology, Christianity 
differs from Gnosticism in regard to the pre-existence of the soul, the 
relation of man to hostile cosmic powers (expressed and felt as flesh, law, 
sin, and death), and the conception of God’s transcendence. God’s tran- 
scendence is not conceived ontologically; it is the same as his grace. As 
grace, it is ‘always his futurity, his constant being ahead of us, his always 
being where we would like to be. He is always there already as the gracious 
God for those who are open to the future, but as the judge for those who 
shut their hearts against the future’ (p. 195). (3) The scheme of redemp- 
tion held in primitive Christianity may be described as an expression in 
Gnostic terms of the fact that the ‘eschatological event was already being 
realized in the present’ (p. 198). The decisive difference, however, be- 
tween Christianity and Gnosticism appears in the fact that the Christian 
‘Word’ is a summons to repentance. “This is because the redemptive 











significance of the Cross (and therefore of the Resurrection also) can 
only become apparent to those who submit to being crucified with Christ, 
who accept him as Lord in their daily lives. Adherence to the gospel 
message is called “faith”, and faith involves a new existential under- 
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standing of Self. In it man realizes his creatureliness and guilt. It is an 
act of obedience, in which man surrenders all his “‘boasting”’, all desire 
to live on his own resources, all adherence to tangible realities, and 
assents to the scandalous fact of a crucified Lord. Thus he is freed from 
the world by being freed from himself’ (p. 202). 

Itis unlikely that many readers will agree with everything in this book; 
but no reader will fail to find in it the stimulus of fresh, independent, 
and exceptionally penetrating thought. It is by no means a mere hand- 
book of Religionsgeschichte (as the title might suggest), but a survey of 
the theology of antiquity. 

The book is so good that it is a pity a little more care was not taken 
over the production of the English edition. The translation is accurate 
enough, but there are too many slips in matters of detail. Greek accents 
have gone wrong on pp. 67, 136, 137, 217. Shema‘ appears as Shemah, 
and ‘esreh as ’esre. References are sometimes omitted, sometimes care- 
lessly given (e.g. V Ezra (p. 85)). Spelling, punctuation, and construction 
are sometimes faulty (e.g. p. 16 (Pharoah); pp. 109, 118; p. 121 foot). 
In the bibliography on p. 229 reference should have been made to the 
English translation of J. Weiss’s Das Urchristentum. But these are all 
minor blemishes, and must not obscure our gratitude to translator and 
publisher for making available in English one of Dr. Bultmann’s most 


important contributions to New Testament studies. 
C. K. BARRETT 


Paulus, Lehrer der Vater. Die altkirchliche Auslegung von Romer 
1-11. By Kart HERMANN SCHELKLE. Pp. 458. Diisseldorf: 
Patmos-Verlag, 1956. 55s. 


Tuts book is based upon a Habilitationsschrift submitted to the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Wiirzburg, and it is everything 
which such an origin would lead the reader to expect. It is a formidable 
monument of industry and scholarship. 

The author has set himself, and in large measure achieved, the 
ambitious aim of summarizing the patristic exegesis of Romans i-xi, 
down to and including St. John Chrysostom and St. Augustine. He 
refers also to Ephrem Syrus, and utilizes not only actual commentaries, 
homilies, and catenae on Romans itself, but also references to the epistle 
in other works. 

Since to quote in extenso would have enormously swollen the size of 
the book, the author confines himself to summarizing his sources with 
occasional quotations in German translation. He is careful to give the 
necessary references both to his patristic sources and also to modern 
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books and monographs. Following this method, it would have beep 
easy to produce a tendentious impression of patristic exegesis, but the | 
author in fact succeeds in giving a fair and objective account, and his | 
work will be of very great value, not only to students of the important 
and fascinating subject of the relationship between the interpretation 
of scripture and the development of doctrine, but also of St. Paul him. 
self. 

It is important also for its bearing on the oecumenical problems of 
our day. For Catholic and Protestant to study together the history of 
Pauline exegesis must surely lead to mutual understanding. St. Augustine 
in particular has had an enormous influence on Western theology, on 
both sides of the great confessional cleavage between Catholic and 
Protestant, and a closer study of his theology, and of its debt to St. 
Paul—and of its deviations from him—may help to narrow the gap. It 
is not the least valuable feature of Dr. Schelkle’s book that he is not 








unaware of this aspect of the matter. J. N. Sanpers | 


Schépfer und Erhalter. By HILDEBRECHT HOMMEL. Pp. 159+2 | 
plates. Extract from Theologia Viatorum, iv (1952) and y 
(1953/54). Berlin: Lettner, 1956. 


THESE are thoughtful and learned essays, reprinted in book form with 
some additions and corrections (pp. 140~7) and a sufficient index. The 
author begins (pp. 7-23) with an exegesis of Rom. i. 18-28 and viii. 
14-25, raising several important points, in particular the exact signi- 
ficance of the metaphor of deliverance from slavery. He next briefly 
discusses the famous passage in Plato, Rep. ii. 361d 7 ff., and its relation 
to Christian thought (pp. 23-32, under the heading “Der gekreuzigte 
Gerechte’). He then passes to his central theme, the doctrine that God 
is not simply the Creator of the world but its upholder, which he traces 


to pre-Christian sources; it made its way through, though it did not | 


originate in, Stoicism, its ultimate origins being found in pre-Sokratic 
philosophy. In this connexion he discusses two principal topics. The 
first is the famous magic square, sator arepo tenet opera rotas, its date, 
origin, and interpretation. As to the first of these, its occurrence on4 
Pompeian graffito, therefore at a date before Latin-speaking Christianity 
can be said to have existed, would seem to testify to its pre-Christian 
beginnings, and this agrees with both the solutions which Hommel 





considers reasonable. If the whole square is read boustrophedon, we have 
sator opera tenet twice over, i.e. ‘the Sower (= Begetter, Creator) 
rsaintains (His) works’, and if it is anagrammatized into pater noster 
(twice, arranged as a cross with one N doing duty for both pairs of 
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words), AO (twice, i.e. aw) we have formulae and symbols which, 
obvious though their Christian parallels are, can be traced with more 
or less cogency to pagan, especially Stoic commonplaces. The whole 
arrangement was adopted, not originated, by Christians. 

The last section (pp. 81-132) centres around the word zavroxparwp. 
Here, Hommel insists, and supports his view with ingenious arguments, 
that the second member of the compound has a double meaning, cor- 
responding to the differing meanings of xpareiv with the gen. and acc. 
It signifies not only omnipotens but, to use St. Augustine’s rendering, 
omnitenens, and this sense is recognized through a long series of exegetes 
down to Peter Lombard, after whom it seems to have been mostly for- 
gotten, although it is at least implied in Luther, whatever his source may 
have been. Again therefore we have the fundamental idea of God as 
preserver of the world He has created. 

Some trivial points need reconsideration. On p. 20, I much doubt if 
St. Paul had ever read Vergil. On p. 59, I can find no ‘Mysteriengehalt’ 
in Aesch. Supp. 592-4. On p. 61, dpyds, ibid. 595, means ‘rule’, not 
‘beginning’. H. J. Rose 


The Semantic Development of Gloria in early Christian Latin. By 
A. J. VERMEULEN. Pp. xxii+236+8 photographs. (Latinitas 
Christianorum Primaeva, fasc. XII). Nijmegen: Dekker and 
van de Vegt, 1956. Flor. 12.50. 


AuTHOoR and printers alike are to be congratulated on this excellent 
work, It is no small thing that a foreigner should have written so large 
a book in almost perfect English, and that a foreign press should have 
oroduced it entirely free of misprints. Possibly greater brevity would 
have been of some advantage. The reader often has the impression of 
naving met with this or that sentiment already: not that there is any real 
repetition, but that the renewed discussion of the same theme under the 
name of a different author appears as an unnecessary diffuseness, as 
though the matter could with advantage have been compressed into a 
quarter of the space. Possibly the promising new term ‘semantic’ has 
influenced the writer into greater profuseness than was strictly necessary. 

The subject of the work is the term gloria, with its cognates and its 
synonyms, in the Christian Latin of the first four centuries, with special 
reference to Tertullian and Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, and Leo the 
Great. The writer knows his authors well: his interpretations of their 
thought carry conviction, and his quotations from them are a treasury 
of good things. In the use of these terms a certain development took 
place, which became especially marked during the peace of the Church 
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after the end of the persecutions. It appears that the compilers of the 


Old Latin versions of the Scriptures felt instinctively that gloria was | 
not a satisfactory representative of the Hebrew kabod and the Greek | 
Séfa: it had certain pagan associations with the secular glory of the | 


Roman empire, which the Christian instinct was to avoid. The synonyms 
claritas, maiestas, honor, and their derivatives, were used in preference 
to gloria, and are frequently retained even in the Vulgate. Gloria itself, 
for the great part of this period, remains unaffected by the biblical terms, 
and only by a new development from its pagan Latin content does it at 
length acquire the connotations now usually associated with it. 
Gloria is originally, our author says, at home in a military and 
political context, and from a Christian point of view its connexion with 
the verb gloriari was a reason for disfavour. But just because it means 
the glory of conquest it can be applied to the martyrs, to ascetes, and 
others who may be presumed to have won a victory over opposing 
powers or over themselves. For the same reason, apparently at a some- 
what later stage, it is applied to Christ’s victory over death and sin, and 
to the triumph of the second advent. Only after further development, 





Bs 
ad 





and under fresh influence from biblical sources and from the fourth- 
century Greek fathers, does it, in the hands of St. Ambrose, acquire the 
ideas of light and radiance and all else that appertains to the essential 
being of God. 


Such, in too brief outline, is the argument of a notable and well. | 


documented book, which no schular engaged upon the authors above- 
named can afford to neglect. One notes that the writer is convinced (and 
almost convincing) that the missing verb in the doxologies is indicative 
and declaratory, not jussive or optative: for glory, even when it means 
renown, has its basis in divine fact and not in human praise. A valuable 


index directs attention to 41 Greek and 175 Latin words which are | 


discussed or referred to in the text. Some photographs of early Christian | 


monuments add interest to the book. E. Evans 


Tertullian’s Treatise on the Incarnation. Edited by ERNEST Evans. 
Pp. xliii+-197. London: S.P.C.K., 1956. 32s. 6d. 


Tuis volume contains a double content. There is first a re-edition of the 
De Carne Christi, and then ther« is its translation into English, face to 
face with the text, and all prssible help to the student, by means of 
introduction and running commentary, to understand the work. It may 


be said at once that this volume is altogether as good a piece of work a | 


we have learned to expect from Dr. Evans in this his chosen field of 
Latin patristics. The re-edition is not one based upon new manuscript 
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authority, but simply upon a reweighing of variant readings. Kroy- 
mann’s 1942 C.S.E.L. edition is the starting-point. Dr. Evans thinks 
that the authority of the codex Trecensis has been over-prized, since he 
finds in its text the traces of early but liberal editorial revision. For this 
and other reasons Dr. Evans often prefers another reading to Kroy- 
mann’s, and gives his reasons in the commentary. The reader can 
quickly see this exemplified. In line 18 of the first page Dr. Evans pre- 
fers confessus to Kroymann’s professus. Reasons for this preference are 
briefly and clearly set forth in the commentary (p. 87). The volume is, 
in fact, full from end to end of well-reasoned thought, both as to what 
Tertullian wrote, and what he meant. 

The Introduction contains an admirable analysis of the construction 
of the De Carne Christi as a work of forensic rhetoric. The work itself 
is full of matter for thought, and Dr. Evans brings this out. A particu- 
larly intriguing passage opens in section 10, where Tertullian begins a 
debating answer to some Gnostic sect, for knowledge of which he was 
probably indebted to Irenaeus. These people taught that the soul of 
Christ entered the world in a body of its own providing. Presumably 
they sought to free the Saviour’s work from the necessity of birth. 
Tertullian seems undecided whether the adjective to describe their 
hypothetical soul of Christ is carnalis or carnea. There are two possible 
forms of their theory. The soul of Christ might be supposed to organize 
itself a body out of material particles, much as modern spiritualists sup- 
pose a ‘spirit’ to ‘materialize’ at a seance. Alternatively, thinking like 
Tertullian of the soul as corporeal, its substance might be supposed 
capable of condensing into flesh. If it could do this, it would appro- 
priately be termed anima carnea, while anima carnalis might better 
describe the soul that ‘materializes’ into this world. 

Dr. Evans, on the ground of the early date of the work and the nature 
of the context, gives animalis and carnalis meanings devoid of moral 
undertone. By the time we come to De Carnis Resurrectione, the planned 
sequel to the De Carne Christi, animalis can mean ‘sensuous’, if not 
‘sensual’, Later, it is contrasted with spiritualis, and made the equivalent 
of psychicus. If, in our passage, animalis can be rendered ‘composed of 
soul’ (in the ambiguity, would not ‘derived from soul’ be better ?), can 
carnalis be equally free from moral tone? Already, in De Poenitentia, 
Tertullian slips into the phrase peccata carnalia. So when he says here 
that if the Gnostics will give Christ a caro animalis, they must acknow- 
ledge their Christ-soul to be an anima carnalis, can the adjective be as 
innocent as ‘turned into flesh’? The reason why Tertullian is so sure 
that the human soul cannot be anima carnea is that it has to occupy the 
same space as caro. To deny that, in fallen man, the soul could be 
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anima carnalis, is another matter. Therefore, in section 13 Tertullian 
contents himself with showing that in Christ anima and caro are distinct 
and unconfused, which is enough for his refutation of the Gnostics, 
By avoiding any clear distinction between anima carnalis and anima 
carnea, Tertullian escapes the specific need to refute the doctrine that 
the soul of Christ ‘materialized’ itself a body. It would have been hard 
for him to do so, because he had himself proposed, on very similar lines, 
to account for the appearance of the Word to Abraham before the 
destruction of Sodom. 

If Dr. Evans has over-simplified the issues in sections 10-13, at least 
he has stated a clear case, and given the starting-point for further 
thought. There are many more points in Tertullian’s argument worthy 
of further study, and Dr. Evans’s book gives good help towards this, 
We are made to feel what an incorrigible advocate for a side Tertullian 
is, but what a master of the art: and when all his faults have been 
admitted, what yeoman service he rendered to the cause of under- 
standing and truth! 

The volume is well turned out, and misprints are few. But, p. xxix, 
note 1, line 4, the first word is superior, and on p. 97, in the first line of 
the note on compendium, an r has strayed into ‘possibly’. 
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Le Martyre de la Légion Thébaine: Essai sur la formation 
d’une légende. By DENIS VAN BERCHEM. Pp. vili+64. 1 map. | 
(Schweizerische Beitrige zur Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 8.) | 
Basel: F. Reinhardt, 1956. Swiss fr. 7.50. 


Tue author writes, not as a professed hagiologist, but in the interests of 
Swiss local history; in particular, of the abbey of S. Maurice, in the 
Rhéne vailey, at the foot of the Dent du Midi. The legend of the Theban 
Legion, martyred there, established the influence of this cult-centre 
all through France, south Germany, and the Savoy. It is appropriate 
for a Swiss antiquarian to ask what historical events underlie this 
development. M. van Berchem has sat at the feet of Pére Delehaye in the 


matter of hagiological method and, in an able short study, traces the } 


notion of the Theban legionary martyrs back to Theodore or Theodule, 
comrade of St. Ambrose, and bishop (perhaps the first bishop) of 
Martigny (Octodurus). With probability he sees in this man an Oriental 
who came to the Rhéne valley in company with the Christian Praeses, 
Pontius Ascelpiodotus, and sought to make the Christian faith palatable 





to the countryfolk of the valley. The literary evidence goes no farther | 
back than Eucher of Lyons, not less than fifty years after the cult of the ‘ 
martyred legionaries had begun at Acaunus (S. Maurice). Eucher’s 
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legend was undoubtedly written to promote the cult. The problem is to 
decide whether, or how far, Eucher is the author of the legend, or the 
literary rehandler of something in oral existence. M. van Berchem seems 
to have overlooked two points of significance for the solution of this 
problem. 

First, Eucher’s historical opening is very lacking in verisimilitude. 
Knowing nothing of Maximian’s campaign, he makes the legionaries 
rebel against their police duty in persecuting Christian civilians. For 
this rebellion, and not for being themselves Christians, they die by 
progressive decimation. The Passio Interpolata makes a much more 
reasonable story. Eucher asserts oral tradition, and his behaviour here 
suggests that he found it difficult to make sense of the story as it came 
to him. This means that the conception of the legend goes back before 
Eucher, and the suspicion of authorship must fall on Theodore. 

The second point is the similarity of Eucher’s story of a pagan 
carpenter beaten by the Theban martyrs for working at their church on 
a Sunday to that told by Gregory of Nyssa (P.G. xlvi. 785-6) of 
himself being beaten by the Forty (military) Martyrs of Sebaste, for 
sleeping during the vigil of the translation of their relics. The carpenter 
of course became a Christian forthwith. The usefulness of this story 
was less, when Eucher wrote, than when the battle for the Christianizing 
of the valley was less advanced. 

M. van Berchem rightly suggests that the invention of the relics may 
have been part of Theodore’s campaign to win the valley over to the new 
faith. But it looks as if ths fabrication of a legend must have been 
Theodore’s too. It woulc +» ze an Oriental to think of Legiones Thebaeo- 
rum (there were two such in southern Egypt, but they certainly did not 
serve Maximian in the West, though one bore his name). The carpenter 
story suggests that the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste may have provided 
part of the inspiration. The valley in which Theodore had his see must 
have been haunted with memories of the former legionaries. The graves 
which he found may have been the graves of Roman soldiers, linked with 
pagan associations in local folk-lore. Certainly they will have been 
neither “Theban’ nor martyrs, and very improbably Christian. But the 
legend of the Thebans formed a Christian substitute for whatever was 
there before. In itself more colourful, and supported by miracles of 
healing, it must have speeded the new faith in its conquest of the valley, 
and provided the formula for a concentration of ascetic life at S. Maurice. 

W. TELFER 
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Extraits des Livres I et II du Contre Celse d’Origéne d’aprés le 
Papyrus No. 88747 du Musée du Caire. By JEAN SCHERER. Pp, 
xii+ 136, 2 facsimiles. (Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, 
Bibliothéque d’Etude, t. XXVIII.) Cairo: Imprimerie de 
l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, 1956. (Obtainable 
through the Librairie d’Amérique et d’Orient, 11 Rue Saint 
Sulpice, Paris.) 


Tuis is the second major instalment of the new papyri of Origen and 
Didymus the Blind found at Tura near Cairo in 1941 when the British 
army had some caves cleared of rubbish to make a store for ammunition. 
Like its predecessor the Dialektos, also edited by M. Scherer,! it is a 
volume which it is no hyperbole to describe as magnificent. It is of more 
than specialist interest to papyrologists or intending editors of Origen; 
for it also throws new light upon the transmission of the Greek Fathers 
generally, upon the character of the editing of Origen’s writings by 
Pamphilus and Eusebius of Caesarea, and upon the biblical text of 
Origen. 

The papyrus, which M. Scherer dates early in the seventh century, 
gives excerpts from c. Cels. i-ii. Inevitably the first question is whether 
it settles the controversy waged with such passion nearly sixty years ago 
concerning the comparative values of the direct and indirect traditions.* 
Armitage Robinson (Journal of Philology, xviii, 1889-g0) established 
that all known manuscripts of c. Cels. depend on Vaticanus gr. 386, 
saec. x1 (A). Of this codex there are three direct copies: Venetus 
Marcianus gr. 45, s. xIV (M), Parisinus suppl. gr. 616, a. 1339 (P), and 
Venetus Marcianus gr. 44, s. xv (V). PMV have no importance except 
when A’s reading is obscured or lost as at ii. 13-16 (fol. 41). Besides this 
direct tradition, however, about a seventh of the whole is preserved in the 
Philocalia of St. Basil and St. Gregory Nazianzen, the two chief manu- 
scripts of which are Patmos 270, s. x, and Venetus Marcianus gr. 47, 
$. XI, going back independently to an archetype of about the seventh 
century (®). In minutiae A and @ often diverge, and Robinson and 
Koetschau agreed in judging A a better witness than ®. This judgement 


* Cp. Dr. Lampe’s review in 7.T.S., N.S., i (1950), pp. 1057, and the items 
listed by me in Alexandrian Christianity (Library of Christian Classics, ii, 1954), 
p. 436. The important article of L. Doutreleau, ‘Que savons-nous aujourd’hui 
des papyrus de Toura?’, in Recherches de science religieuse, xliii (1955), pp. 161- 
93, makes it clear that, apart from the fragments of Origen on the Pasch and the 
extracts from the Commentary on Romans, all the texts hitherto unpublished 
belong to Didymus’ commentaries. 

? For a summary of the debate with full references cp. my Origen, contra 
Celsum (Cambridge, 1953), pp. xxix ff. 
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was challenged by Wendland’s violent onslaught upon Koetschau’s 
edition in the Berlin corpus, a review which led to acrimonious ex- 
changes. Wendland’s view was more politely and thoroughly expounded 
by F. A. Winter, whose partiality for ® led him to depreciate the two 
copyists of A as deliberate falsifiers of the text. Both sides in the debate 
went to extremes, exaggerating the value of the tradition they favoured 
and underestimating the one they did not. Since 1904 the controversy 
has remained in suspense. Wendland confidently looked forward to 
vindication by a papyrus find. It is hard to reread the blazing scorn of 
his bitter and hasty review without indulging in a little quiet satis- 
faction at the fact that, while the new papyrus does not entirely favour 
either one side or the other, Koetschau comes better out of it than 
Wendland. But neither emerges unscathed. 

The new text (Pap) consists of excerpts of varying length, some so 
short and drastic as to be unintelligible, copied without context or 
regard to syntax, but others of substantial length. The copyist is him- 
self the excerptor; he is not transcribing an already excerpted text, and 
seems to have no discernible system except that he is careful to copy 
Biblical quotations.‘ M. Scherer reckons that he preserves 46 per cent. 
of the Preface and Book I, but only a third of Book II. Pap belongs to 
the same line of tradition as A. At the end of Book I the excerptor tran- 
scribes the colophon virtually identical with that in A: pereBAnOn Kai 
dvreBAnOn €& avtvypddou (avtiypdadwy A) rav adbrod ’‘Qpvyévous BiBAtwv 2 
Moreover, the excerptor notes the beginning and end of each extract 
sometimes by a mark //, but often (and more and more as he proceeds) 
by a blank. Now in a number of instances he puts a mark or blank where 
there is no interruption of the text. M. Scherer makes the brilliant 
observation that blanks occur at all the same points in A,’ and that there- 
fore they go back to the Pamphilian edition in the library at Caesarea. 
Pap is therefore a witness to the Pamphilian text 600 years earlier than 
A, and proves that readings in A dismissed by Wendland and Winter as 
corruptions introduced by the stupid scribes of A were there centuries 
before. In many cases it is possible to show that there were corruptions 
in Pamphilus’ text, and his editorial work is shown by the preservation 
of double readings faithfully transcribed in Pap. 


' For a comparable interest in Origen’s biblical text cp. E. von der Goltz, 
Eine textkritische Arbeit des zehnten bezw. sechsten Jahrhunderts (T.U., N.F., 
II Heft 4, 1899). 

* For similar Pamphilian subscriptions cp. Harnack, Geschichte der altchr. 
Litteratur bis Eusebius, i, p. 543; Mercati in Studi e Testi, xcv (1941), pp. 1-48. 

* The only qualification to M. Scherer’s account on p. 11 is that when at 
Pap 7;9 (= p. 70, 21 Koe.) Pap puts / / after Aecréuevoy without omitting any- 
thing in the text, there is no gap, only a comma, in A. 
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In nineteen instances Pap and @ agree against A, but in thirty-two 


instances Pap and A agree against ®. But the importance of the papyrus 
is not so much that it settles any old questions as that it raises fresh 
problems. First, Pap shows that while A is a good witness it has suffered 
from the usual vicissitudes of transmission; A has accidental losses, and 
also some intentional alterations either in orthography or in standardizi 
the biblical quotations. It is now clear that Origen’s biblical text is 
better preserved in the earlier ® manuscripts than in A because the 
standardizing process has had less time to operate. But it is impossible 
on this ground to affirm the general inferiority of A. 

The second question is more problematic, and is rightly judged by 
M. Scherer to be the most far-reaching question raised by his book. 
It concerns the corrections made by the original scribe of A to his own 
text (i.e. A' in Koetschau’s apparatus).' Briefly, in eighteen instances 
Pap agrees with A* against A'; but much more numerous are the 
occasions when Pap agrees with A! against A*. M. Scherer interprets 
the evidence to indicate that the scribe corrected his text not merely 
from his model but also from another independent manuscript. If this 
is right, it vastly elevates the importance of the corrections and makes 
a careful sifting of them an urgent need. 

We need to distinguish three possible categories of correction: (a) 
those contributed by the copyist himself out of his own head, usually 
marked with the marginal query {7’, (6) those made from the model of 
A, (c) those made from some other source where the copyist found his 
model deficient. 

Of the eighteen instances where A' dissents from A* Pap (list in 
Scherer, p. 35) there are none which do not naturally fall into category 
(a): only one, xai dxovovres Jeiws at p. 98, 20 Koe., stands apart and 


' A is written by two scribes, both contemporary. The first wrote fols, 13- 
141° and fol. 215" med. to 216’, the second (with thicker and slightly larger 
writing) everything else. Most of the corrections throughout the entire work, 
including the parts copied by the second scribe, are in the hand of the first; his 
marginal supplernents are so numerous and substantial that had he been less 
careful the task of modern editors would indeed be desperate. Everything goes 
to suggest that these corrections were thoroughly and conscientiously done. For 
brief accounts of the manuscript cp. Koetschau, Die Textiiberlieferung der 
Biicher des Origenes gegen Celsus (T.U. V1 Heft 1, 1889), pp. 33-38; F. Wallis in 
Classical Review, iii (1889), pp. 393-4. Koetschau’s account is amended by 
G. Mercati in Bessarione, xxiv (1920), pp. 125-33, cp. xxvi (1922), p. 140, 
who proves that the late, XVth century, corrections in A are by Gennadius, 
patriarch of Constantinople 1454-6, not by Bessarion as Koetschau held 
(followed by Scherer, p. 57); that A had already lost fol. 41 in Gennadius’ 
time; and that the first Latin version by Christophorus Persona (1481) was 
made not from A, which did not come into the Vatican library until 1520-33, 
but from Vat. gr. 387. 
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the context makes it probable that the corrector added these words also 
entirely on his own account. Of the many instances where A! agrees with 

against A* there are none which could not fall into (5), though some 
might well fall into (c) if there were certain demonstration of the avail- 
ability of such an additional source to the corrector. M. Scherer believes 
that the existence of this manuscript is ‘infiniment probable’, and that 
it was perhaps derived from the same archetype as A (p. 57), though the 
fact that so many cc ‘ruptions escaped the correcting hand forces him 
to concede that this manuscript may have been ‘incomplete or frag- 
mentary’. 

For incontestable proof M. Scherer appeals to two passages. At i. 46 
(p. 96, 4 ff. Koe.) Origen says, according to Koetschau’s text: xai ére ixvn 
100 dyiov mvevpatos ... mapa Xpioriavois owlerar. eLemddovoer daipovas 
kal moAAas idoeis emireAobat Kai dp@oi twa Kata To BovAnua Tod Adyou 
mepi weAAdvrwy. The obvious difficulty is neatly solved by Wifstrand’s 
simple proposal (Bull. Soc. Roy. Lund, 1941-2, p. 418) to omit the full 
stop after ow eras (which Koetschau takes over from A) and to take the 
following verbs as participles, not as indicatives.' But a rather different 
difficulty seems to have been felt by the scribe of A; he appears to have 
been embarrassed by the suggestion that Christian exorcists use spells 
to bind daemons, and preferred to say simply that they ‘expel’ them. 
Accordingly against é£emddovc: he noted in the margin (r’ yp’ €dyovow. 

Is there any reason for supposing this to be other than a correction 
in category (a)? (For the embarrassment cp. c.Cels. vi. 39; viii. 37.) 

The second passage presents much the strongest argument. At ii. 20 
(p. 149, 22 Koe.) the original text of A (fol. 43") has a break; the scribe 
realized that in his model there was a lacuna and left a gap of 16 mm. 
with I” {r’ therein. The lacuna is filled by a lengthy addition at the foot 
of the page. Koetschau himself (introduction to his edition, p. lix, n. 1) 
remarked that here one might suppose the scribe to have used another 
manuscript; he could not find the manifestly missing matter in the 
model before him and subsequently sought it elsewhere. M. Scherer 
truly observes that if this is right many other corrections may have come 
from the same source, a possibility that Koetschau curiously failed to 
consider. 

There is, however, an alternative hypothesis, namely, that a page of 
the model had become accidentally reversed. The scribe realized that 
the apparent continuation must be wrong, and left his 16 mm. blank 
with a puzzled query, and then proceeded to copy what was in truth the 
verso. Not until he turned the page and read the recto did he realize 


: 0. Stihlin (Philol. Wochenschr. 1944, col. 124) rejects Wifstrand’s proposal 
and insists that the verbs are indicatives after a colon. 
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that here was his missing material, and accordingly he forthwith added 
it at the bottom of the page where he had a large margin. That this 
hypothesis is more than a possibility is proved by iii. 7-8 where the 
same phenomenon may be observed, though on this occasion the copyist 
failed to realize what had happened.' In this last passage the number of 
words on what must have been the recto is 151, that on the verso is 139, 
The supplement at fol. 43° totals 144 words. The approximation is 
sufficiently close to make it probable that the reversal of a leaf in the 
model codex is the true explanation. If so, the foundation of M. Scherer’s 
fascinating hypothesis has been cut away. Intending editors of Origen 
may breathe again. 

This review would be unduly prolonged by a catalogue of the places 
where Pap necessitates revision of the text; in at least twenty cases Pap 
solves the problem. In points of detail I have only trivial criticisms, e.g. 
that M. Scherer’s puzzle about the reading of Pap at ii. 54 (p. 177, 32 
Koe.) is solved by a glance at the LXX at Deut. xxxiv. 6. This is in every 
respect a noble and distinguished book by the hand of a master. 

H. CHapwick 


Théologie de l'image de Dieu chez Origéne. By HENRI CrovzeL. 
Pp. 288. (Coll. Théologie, vol. 34.) Paris: Aubier, 1956. 
1,200 Fr. 


Fr. Crouze begins with the frank acknowledgement that the whole of 
Origen’s thought ‘has a double origin, Hellenistic and Scriptural’ (p. 33); 
despite the contradictory statement a few pages later that ‘Scripture 
alone serves as the starting-point and support of his thought’ (p. 46), it 
is this view of the double origin which the book as a whole proves, and, 
although Fr. Crouzel does not appear to realize it, it is the Hellenistic 
source which, on his showing, has contributed most of the content of 
Origen’s doctrine of the Image of God. 

The preliminary chapter deals with the history of the concept of the 
Image of God. After dealing concisely with the Hellenistic tradition, 
the author turns to the Jewish tradition, and here, naturally, his starting- 
point is Genesis i. 26-27. He is correct in stating that selem (image) ‘has 
a very concrete meaning’, and he rightly criticizes Humbert and Kohler 
who would exclude from this word any reference to the spiritual side of 
man, for this, he says, ‘introduces a distinction which is foreign to the 
Hebrew mentality’ (p. 46). He himself proceeds then to draw a distine- 
tion between selem and d*mut (likeness) which is itself un-Hebraic. He 
says that the juxtaposition of these two terms is not a case of Hebrew 


' The point is argued in my Origen, contra Celsum, p. 512. 
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parallelism, for d*mut ‘sometimes has an abstract meaning’ (p. 47), 
which selem does not have. He does not say what this abstract meaning 
is, nor does he give any O.T’. references where it occurs with an abstract 
meaning. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, who list all the occurrences of the 
word, do not mention any with an abstract meaning; d’mut is simply 
parallel to, or a synonym of, selem. Having drawn a distinction between 
the two, Crouzel asserts that the second phrase, ‘after our likeness’, 
reduces the anthropomorphic element in the phrase ‘in our image’. If 
his distinction were valid—he cites no authorities who support it—this 
might be true; but it remains difficult to see how the words ‘in our 
image’ can be interpreted as an anthropomorphism. They do not imply 
an anthropomorphic view of God, but rather a theomorphic view of 
man. The Targums, which seek to remove anthropomorphisms from 
the O.T., allow the two phrases to stand in simple parallelism. It is 
possible, perhaps, that the LXX translation car’ eixdéva tperépay Kai 
xal” Guoiwow gives some ground for such a distinction as that which 
Crouzel draws, the xa6’ opoiwow reducing the force of the xar’ eixdva, but 
it is a mistake to read back into the Hebrew text a distinction supported 
by the LXX. One wonders whether Crouzel’s distinction is motivated 
by the unconscious desire to make Origen’s thought appear to be more 
firmly based on Scripture than it is in fact. 

The book falls naturally into two parts, the first dealing with the 
Image-concept as applied to Christ, and the second with the participa- 
tion of man in the Image of God. The first part is an excellent treatment 
of Origen’s Christology, showing how the Image-concept was par- 
ticularly congenial to Origen’s emphasis on the pre-existent Logos at the 
expense of the Incarnate Lord. His fondness for the Image-concept 
sharpens the subordinationism from which he never manages to 
escape. The second part deals at length with Origen’s anthropology, 
with the question of the seat and content of the Image of God in man, 
the effect of sin upon it, and the restoration of the Image by Christ. 
Prominent in this discussion is Origen’s distinction between the Image 
and the Likeness, the former being given to man in the beginning, while 
the latter will be given to man when he is deified at the end. In this 
connexion Crouzel deals with Origen’s doctrine of Grace and Freedom, 
and with the work of the Holy Spirit. 

The conclusion of the study is that Origen’s concentration on this 
concept creates Christological difficulties which it cannot solve, and 
that the later Church tended to pass over the Image-concept (just as it 
passed over the Logos-concept) because it suggests an inferiority of the 
Son to the Father. The central concept of later Christological thought 
was the central Christological concept of the New Testament, that of 
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Sonship ; and it is significant that, as Crouzel himself points out (p. 59), 
the fourth gospel, the N.T. writing in which Christology is most fully 
developed, while emphasizing the revelational role of the Son of God, 
ignores the Image-concept. “The Image appeared to John as insufficient 
to express the community of the two Persons. Christ is not only excy, 
he is Beds, God.’ 

Because of its double source, there is a tension in Origen’s thought 
between that which he has derived from Scripture and that which has 
come to him from current philosophy; the philosophical framework in 
which he sets his doctrine prevents the biblical elements from making 
themselves decisively felt, and when they are introduced into an alien 
setting, they appear in flat contradiction to the elements derived from 
philosophy. That this is true is abundantly illustrated in Crouzel’s 
discussion. T. E. Poiarp 


Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum. Edited by THEopor 
Krauser. Band III, Lieferungen 17-22: Christusbild—Diamant. 
Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1955-7. 


THE first two volumes of R.A.C. were reviewed in 7.7.S., N.s., iii. 
112-16, iv. 261-2, and vii. 123-5. Five more parts appeared in 1955 
and 1956 and one early in 1957, that is, three-quarters of volume three, 
First, a few quantitative considerations. The present six parts take up 
480 pages and contain 8o articles, an average of 12 columns or something 
like 4,000 words each. This policy of eschewing a lot of short notes and 
giving us plenty of substantial articles is much to be commended. 
The longest here is on Constantine the Great (73 columns); other sub- 
stantial articles are DEUS INTERNUS (48), DEMUT (42), CICERO (40), DACH 
(40 in two articles, one architectural, the other ‘religionsgeschichtlich’) 
and CHRONOLOGIE (31). In an encyclopaedia with the special interest 
of R.A.C. problems of proportion must be frequent and difficult to 
settle, since, for example, a man who would demand much space in 
Pauly-Wissowa or Vacant-Mangenot may not be so significant for the 
relation between the two. Thus the twenty-four columns on DEMOs- 
THENES are justified by his subsequent influence on rhetoric, to which 
the bulk of the article is very properly devoted, while cyprIAN of 
Carthage has to be content with three columns, less than his namesakes, 
the poet and the magician. But he has less also than chrysolith and 
diamond; these lengthy disquisitions on precious stones, herbs, &c., 
are overdone. The chief surprise in the matter of proportion is the 
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brevity of the article on CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA who might seem to be 
of quite special importance to R.A.C., but is given only seven columns, 
less than Clement of Rome. 

One naturally looks for omissions. Quite the most striking is that of 
Constantius, if for no more than a discussion of the relations between 
Church and State and of his attitude to paganism. Perhaps, at the cost 
of consistency, he will come in under letter K, with Konstantinos Por- 
phyrogenetos. There is nothing on Cyril of Jerusalem. If cities are not 
to be excluded altogether (for there is a cross-reference from Demetrius 
to Thessalonica) we might have had Corinth and must certainly have 
Constantinople. Though there is no cross-reference for it to letter K, 
let us hope there will be second thoughts. The arrangement of articles 
is sometimes a little puzzling. Here we have Cyprus, but not Cilicia, 
for which we must wait until Kilikien comes along; clementia appears 
in Latin, Demut in German. Deus iniernus comes now, but the principle 
article on God will be under Gott. This does not matter much, provided 
the editor does not yield to the temptation to postpone articles to the 
latest possible place in the alphabet, with a cumulative effect upon the 
completion of the work. 

The quality remains in general very high. Joseph Vogt on CONSTANTINE 
is excellent—straightforward, well balanced, sober in criticism, and 
very well documented with references both to sources and modern 
writers, though, having referred in the article to papers by A. H. M. 
Jones in 7.R.S. and F.£.H., he misses Constantine and the Conversion of 
Europe in the bibliography. DEUS INTERNUS provides a good and clear 
outline for further study and is also well documented ; but (as Hauss- 
leiter himself insists) use of the same terms may cover wide diver- 
gence in thought, so that a concluding assessment of the main streams 
would have been helpful. The two discussions of virtues, CLEMENTIA 
by Klaus Winkler and pemut by Albrecht Dihle, are particularly note- 
worthy, since they admirably fulfil the purpose of the Lexikon by 
exhibiting the relation of Christian to non-Christian thought. Daniélou’s 
articles on DANIEL and DAVID are of interest from the standpoints of 
typology and art. On the administrative side there are useful articles 
ON COERCITIO, DECANUS, DEFENSOR CIVITATIS, DEFENSOR ECCLESIAE, 
DIAKON, DIAKONISSE. 

An Englishman notices occasional omissions in the bibliographies. 
Bigg’s Christian Platonists is not given under CLEMENT, nor Benson 
under CYPRIAN (nor is Monceaux), nor Sellers under CYRIL OF ALEXAN- 
DRIA; and, under DANAIDEN, Wordsworth has become Worsmith. Al- 
though the articles and bibliographies do contain references to a good 
deal of English work, continental scholars might be glad to have more 
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still. English scholars benefit enormously from the wealth of citations 
from work in German. 

Despite a few minor criticisms, one must end with an expression of 
gratitude and good wishes to the editor, Theodor Klauser, and the | 
publishing firm of Hiersemann. May we hope that the hint of fow 
fascicules yearly may be realized and maintained? 


Die Entwicklung des Bufstufenswesens in der vornicanischen Kirche, 
By JosepH Grotz. Pp. xxii+490. Freiburg: Herder, 1955. 
DM. 29.40. 


THOUGH it has sometimes been declared that the main lines of the 
system of penitential discipline in the early church are clear enough, 
the numerous unsolved problems can scarcely be described as matters 
of detail. Was there, in these early centuries, a movement away from 
or towards uniformity? a movement from or towards severity? How 
were sins classified, and which were irremissible, and why and when 
and where? What account was taken of the subjective condition of the 
sinner, and what of the sin objectively? When did ‘private’ penance 
begin? What is the significance of the ‘Edict of Callistus’? Does 
Tertullian contradict himself as to catholic discipline ? Was the remission 
of sin a disciplinary act or a sacramental one? In this situation, it might 
seem that Father Grotz had tackled a comparatively minor point. Given 
what we know from Gregory Thaumaturgus and early fourth-century 
documents about the classes or stages of penitents, can the origins and 
growth of these distinctions be traced in the ante-Nicene church? In | 
fact, however, as Grotz handles his subject, it turns out to be no mer | 
search for a few details which may have escaped notice, but a radical 
criticism of most current opinion on the whole matter of early peni- 
tential discipline. This is based upon a minute investigation of the sources 
and a searching discussion of recent interpretations of them which 
compel admiration (not unmixed with exasperation) and will remain 
valuable whether or not one accepts the author’s conclusions. | 
He claims to have discerned a penitential discipline proper (eigentlich | 
KirchenbuBe) which appears in Hermas, in Clement of Alexandria, it | 
Tertullian (as paenitentia), in Origen and Cyprian (as exhomologesis), and 
in the legitima paenitentia of Elvira, and is continued in the class of 
hypopiptontes or prostrati. This has to be distinguished from excom- 
munication, and not only from excommunication considered as find 
exclusion from the Church but also (contrary to the normal belief) from 
excommunication used as a disciplinary measure leading to reconcil« 
tion. Simple paenitentia, to Grotz the traditional discipline, was withis 
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the Church, the penitents continuing within the communio ; and—it runs 
through the book like a text or refrain—die eigentliche KirchenbuBe has 
nothing to do with excommunication. Disciplinary excommunication 
was in the main a late development gradually accepted by the Church 
and due in part, at least, to the influence of Montanism or similar rigorist 
strains upon the Church. It is seen in action in Cyprian’s paenitentia 
satisfactionis, where the penitential works are performed outside the 
Church, i.e. by the excommunicate, and it leads on to the class of 
hearers. The two main classes, for reasons which we have to conjecture, 
were subdivided, the weepers perhaps representing the excommunicate 
who had not entered upon the penitential discipline, and the stantes 
resulting from a concession made to those who could not face the publi- 
city demanded of the prostrati but were required to abstain for a time 
from communicating—a stage towards private penance. (Though fre- 
quently dissociating himself from Galtier’s views about an early private 
penance, Grotz uses the material which he assembled to establish his 
own distinctions within public penance.) 

Grotz has laid out his book rather unexpectedly. He starts with full- 
scale examinations of Hermas (pp. 11-70), Cyprian (pp. 71-172), and 
Origen (pp. 173-316), then fills in the interval between Hermas and 
Origen by considering Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, the Didascalia, 
and Hippolytus in that order (pp. 317-96) and finally comes to Gregory 
and the Councils of the early fourth century. To choose three outstanding 
individuals for special study is reasonable enough, and to put them first is 
legitimate in principle, but only profitable in practice if they provide clear 
landmarks for the rest of the journey of expioration. But here the evi- 
dence of Hermas is so uncertain and that of Origen so ambiguous that 
the condition is not fulfilled; while the elucidation of Cyprian calls so 
often upon Tertullian that the latter has to be cited again and again, 
before he has been systematically examined, in the pages about the 
former. A chronological arrangement might after all have been better. 

And what of the theory itself? A major obstacle is the fluidity of 
terms in these Fathers. Though Grotz recognizes this, and indeed 
devotes valuable paragraphs to distinctions of usage, he nevertheless 
goes farther than seems safe in treating some uses as established tech- 
nical terms (buBtechnisch). Unfortunately there is subjective element in 
deciding whether a word or a phrase is being used technically or not. 
Further, he is driven again and again to distinguish between a wider 
and a narrower use even of the technical terms; and here also it is hard 
to make the distinction objectively when one is trying to prove a thesis 
which turns on it. But fluidity marked the practice as well as the termi- 
nology, and in this perhaps lies the greatest obstacle to the acceptance 
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of Grotz’s principal conclusions. True, this very fluidity justifies his 
general approach to his problem, for it is true that the classification 
of penitents may well have arisen, broadly speaking, out of the different 
and sometimes experimental ways of treating sinners, out of concessions 
made in some quarters and stiffening demands (possibly by reaction) 
made in others. But the variety of practice makes it most difficult to say 
what was normal, and even harder to come to Grotz’s own conclusions, 
For there simply is not the evidence to show, quantitatively, that a 
discipline not involving excommunication was more common than one 


which did, before the third century; and Grotz himself has to allow that | 








neither of his principal witnesses, Cyprian and Origen, gives us much | 
direct and immediate evidence, as distinct from allowing inferences, | 


that in their day simple paenitentia, called exhomologesis, was a common 
alternative to excommunication. It is hard to believe that Cyprian uses 
paenitentia plena as a technical term for paenitentia satisfactionis (outside 
the Church) plus simple paenitentia (inside the Church), the latter also 
being called exhomologesis, though referring to a somewhat different 
complex of events from that which Tetullian described by it in his De 
Paenitentia. Grotz falls back on the weak, though not impossible, argu- 
ment that simple paenitentia, without excommunication, was so familiar 
to Origen and Cyprian that they take it for granted and tend to discuss 
the exceptions. Moreover, one may well ask what is meant by inside 


and outside the Church, when we are not speaking of absolute and final | 


excommunication. So far as the church building, or the community at 
worship, is concerned, there was certainly a physical and liturgical 
separation between hearers and prostrati or stantes; but in so far as 
excommunication means suspension from the Eucharist, all grades were 


alike unable to communicate; and all penitents awaiting reconciliation | 


were in a positive relation to the Church, like catechumens. 

Besides such general considerations, there are troublesome questions 
of detail, too intricate to be argued here. For instance, I do not think 
Grotz, who holds that Callistus was maintaining the traditional, ex- 
communicationless, discipline, is successful in explaining away Hippo- 
lytus’s charge that Callistus was the first to do what he did. Nor can! 
accept the distinction between pax and communicatio in Cyprian, a not 
unimportant plank in the argument constructed by Grotz. I observe 
also that Rahner, whom he often cites for Tertullian and Cyprian, has 
rejected Grotz’s interpretation of Hermas since the publication of the 
volume under review. One of the most paradoxical results, if I under- 
stand Grotz rightly, is that for Cyprian the sinner who is performing 
acts of penance does not belong to the ordo paenitentium while he is 
performing them. This tends to make the sacramental absolution, given 
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within exhomolegesis or simple paenitentia, dominant over the works of 
satisfaction, an absolution which, for Grotz, was quite commonly given 
for serious sins without that which Cyprian himself appears to demand 
so earnestly, adequate expiatory satisfaction. Better, perhaps, if it had 
been so; but the requirement of satisfaction seems to be the really 
characteristic thing in Tertullian and Cyprian. 

I cannot therefore believe that Grotz has made out his case on its 
central issues. At the same time, I am conscious that so formidable a book 
must not be judged hastily. Distinctions which at first sight appear to be 
hair-splitting may prove to have some validity when one is more used 
to them. In any case, no one will be justified in writing about early 
discipline without coming to grips with this book. It is a learned book, 
and a courageous one—and a very stiff one. Anxious that his readers 
should not fail to see the wood for the trees, the author provides sum- 
maries of each part of the argument and of the whole. It is important 
that these should not be quoted as secured conclusions by those who 
have not read the book. It is equally important that Father Grotz 
should find readers who can keep their heads through his quarter of a 
million words, asking patiently whether page X does support page Y, 
and whether the sources allow the inferences which are drawn. It will 
be a pity if the book does not get a sufficient hearing because of the 
severe demands it makes upon a conscientious reader. 

S. L. GREENSLADE 


The Philosophy of the Church Fathers. Volume i: Faith, Trinity, 
Incarnation. By Harry AUSTRYN WOLFSON. Pp. xxviii+635. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (London: Oxford 
University Press), 1956. 80s. 


Tuts large and handsome volume will be welcomed as an impressive 
addition to the study of the Church Fathers and a major contribution to 
estimating the philosophical presuppositions which underlie their treat- 
ment of the problems connected with the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
Dr. Wolfson comes equipped for his formidable task not only by his 
knowledge of ancient philosophy but also in particular as the author of 
a special study of Philo and his influence upon the thought of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. The volume before us will remove the miscon- 
ception which some may have entertained that the Fathers of the first 
five or six centuries were dominated entirely by any one school of philo- 
sophy. It is true that in the early Church the Platonic philosophy had a 
notable following. And Dr. Wolfson shows that one of the reasons for its 
preference was that Plato was held to have arrived at a conception of God 
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like that of Scripture. But he also demonstrates how widely the Fathers 
cast their net, and how great is their use, for example, of Aristotelian 
definitions and Stoic tenets. 

The analytical method is pursued throughout this work, and it makes 
for clarity and logical precision in treating of a complex subject. Thus, 
writers are distinguished by their holding the ‘single faith’ or the ‘double 
faith’ theory, that is to say, there are those who take the view that simple 
faith is sufficient for salvation and, on the other hand, those who main- 
tain that the acceptance of some doctrine without rational demonstration 
and the acceptance of some doctrine as a result of being rationally 


demonstrated are two kinds of ‘faith’, of equal merit. Again, in regard to | 


the doctrine of the Logos, Fathers are distinguished by holding either 
the twofold stage theory of the Logos or the single stage theory. Once 
again, distinguishing factors concerning views held about the two natures 
in Christ in the Incarnation are shown to have their roots in differences 
as between Aristotle and the Stoics concerning ‘mixture’ and the relation 
of the constituent parts of the mixture. Dr. Wolfson shows exceptional 
clarity in elucidating these matters in expounding the several teachings 








of the Fathers. It may be urged that he is repetitive. Certainly he does | 


not grudge space in order to make his meaning plain beyond all doubt. 
But this is an advantage when the highly technical nature of the ques- 
tions is taken into account. For example, in discussing the mystery of the 
Trinity he first outlines the Aristotelian analysis of the five kinds of 
relative unity and then proceeds to consider the teaching of the Fathers 
one by one with this analysis as a probable or possible background of 
thought. 

From the controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries we are led to 
the somewhat barren logomachies of the seventh in respect of the 
Monothelete controversies, including the beliefs of Honorius. In spite 
of the view taken about him by the Sixth General Council, Dr. Wolfson 
thinks that Honorius may actually have believed in two wills in Christ, 
but adds that ‘the texts are vague enough to lend themselves to other 
interpretations. Some readers of the same documents may perhaps be 
more certain about . . . a belief in one operation and one will on the part 
of Honorius.’ 

Dr. Wolfson has given us so much that it is perhaps ungenerous to 
note that while he expounds fully the principle of perichoresis in reference 
to the two natures in Christ, he omits to give an account of its applica- 
tion, for example, by John of Damascus, to the persons of the Trinity. 
Again, while his differentiation between Clement of Alexandria and of 
Origen is valuable, and adds to the material already supplied by other 
scholars on this point, he fails to distinguish clearly between Origen in 
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his extant Greek works and Origen as he is frequently misrepresented in 
the Latin of Rufinus. 

Besides treating of the philosophy of the Fathers, Dr. Wolfson has 
also much to say, or, more correctly, much that is repeated throughout 
the book, on questions of New Testament theology. He claims to ‘prove’, 
for example, that Paul identified the pre-existent Christ with the Holy 
Spirit and with Wisdom. The story of the supernatural birth of Jesus 
originated as a new version of Paul’s conception. Then, later on, the 
fourth gospel, under the influence of Philo, substituted the Logos for 
Paul’s Holy Spirit. The reviewer thinks it unnecessary to comment upon 
these incursions into theology, since in his opinion they are largely 
irrelevant to the subject of the book, which would have been as adequate 
without them. It may be noted, however, that the widely held view that 
the theology of the Holy Spirit developed in the living experience of the 
Church is not discussed, and that the two important volumes on the 
subject by H. B. Swete are not referred to. 

In format and style of printing the book is admirable. I have, however, 
noted several misprints: on p. 86, 1. 17; p. 94, 1. 23; p. 103, l. 5; p. 204, 
footnote number 30; p. 322, 1. 24; p. 350, 1. 1; p. 370, 1. 9; p. 404, Ll. 10; 
p. 409, 1. 10; p. 619, col. 2, 1. 2; p. 633, col. 2, 1. 41. On p. 125, l. 16, 
‘calling’ appears to be a misprint for ‘culling’. There are imperfections 
in the printing of Greek words on p. 355, 1. 6; p. 419, |. 17; p. 595, l. 2. 

J. E. L. Outtont 


Eusebius Werke, Achter Band: Die Praeparatio Evangelica. Zweiter 
Teil: Die Biicher XI bis XV, Register. Edited by Kart Mras. 
Pp. 590. (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller, Bd. 43, 2.) 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1956. DM. 54. 


Tus second volume completes Mras’s massive and painstaking edition 
of Eusebius’s Praeparatio. It contains a critical text of Books XI-XV 
with the textual and illustrative apparatuses usual in this series. Indexes 
of Biblical quotations, of authors cited and of parallels from Eusebius’s 
other works, an extensive and highly informative Namen- und Sachregister 
and an invaluable Sprachregister follow the text. The last is in three 
sections containing (1) unusual words peculiar to Eusebius or used in 
extraordinary senses or contexts, (2) unusual forms and constructions, 
and (3) a list of stylistic peculiarities. Mras observes that Eusebius’s 
style is related not to Clement’s often precious Atticism but to Origen’s 
homiletic writing. 

One of the difficulties of the text of the Praeparatio is the large num- 
ber of quotations from pagan and early Christian authors it contains. 
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Some of their works are lost but others are extant, making reference from 
Eusebius to their manuscript tradition desirable. Mras’s work repre. 
sents a considerable advance over Gifford’s in this respect. With the 
addition of new manuscript material and an altered stemma Mras’; 
textual apparatus is also an improvement over Gifford’s and its value is 
enhanced by a number of illuminating philological and exegetical notes 
(cp. 7.7.S., N.S., Vii. 2, p. 320). 

For example, in XI. 18 there is an extensive quotation from Numenius’s 
lost work wepi rod Sevrdpov airiov. In a discussion of the theory of a 
demiurge distinct from the supreme God Numenius writes BAézovros 
Lev odv Kai émorpappévou mpds dv Exacrov Tod Geod ovpPaive: Civ re 
kai Budoxecbar tore Ta OwWpara KndevovTa ToD Beod Tois axpoBodAropois 








(Mras’s text). The passage is reproduced verbatim a few lines farther on | 
and in both texts there are variants to xndevovra. This form is supported 
in XI. 18. ro and in XI. 18. 12 by I N, but O reads xndSevovra: and Vig. 
Nat. reads «ndevdueva adopted by Mullach. Gifford emended to 
Kndevovros Creating a genitive absolute but Mras rightly takes «ndevovra 
as intransitive with the dative. I and N—B is missing at this point— | 
preserve independently the true reading of the archetype A. Mras takes 
the curious word dxpoBoAvopds in the sense of ‘emanations’ and para- 
phrases, ‘wenn die Kérper in enger Verbindung stehen mit Gottes 


Ausstrahlungen (Fmanationen)’. The reading of I is noted by Gifford | 


and rendered ‘allying themselves to the radiations of God’, in his com- 
ment on the passage IV, p. 399, but he follows Gaisford’s «ndevovros in 
his translation (III. 2, pp. 580-1). 

In another passage from Numenius (XI. 22) not found elsewhere and 
taken from his epi rayaGod there is further discussion of Plato’s theory 
of the demiurge. The text reads raira 5é odrws Exyovra €OnKxev 6 [TAdtow 
GAAn Kai GAAn xwpicas’ idia pev yap tov KuKAtkov émi rod Snpovpyoi 
éypabaro év Tipaim cindy ‘ayabds hv’. B O read ywprjoas but the easy 
interchange of » and « is a common source of error, detected in this 
case by the scribes of N and D who erase 7». I correctly restores the 
original ywpicas with the sense, ‘formulating differently in different 
passages’ (Mras, an verschiedenen Stellen verschieden). Mras also noting 
that rov xuxAcxdy requires a complement suggests the novel variant 
Tov kuxAuxov ayabdy, ‘er gebrauche beim dnp. die Bezeichnung dyads 
im gewohnlichen Sinne’, which appears preferable to rov «ux)iKov 
Adyov (Vig. Not). Cp. Gifford, iv, pp. 402-3. 

In XI. 23. 10 Eusebius remarks «ai Adyov 5¢ Oeiov dowparov Kai 
ovousdn apriws tiv 6 Kowds hud Adyos &v Trois mpdcbe amo Tis 
‘EBpaiwy mapiorn ypadis, to which Mras adds the illuminating 
exegetical comment: ‘Oeiov (Oedv B) attributiv, dagegen dowparov xai 
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ovouwsdy pradikativ (zu wapiorn); odowdn: als Sevrépa ovdcia | dpriws = 
dprt.” 

These examples could be multiplied but suffice to show how valuable 
an exegetical instrument Mras’s textual apparatus is. The same per- 
spicacity and sensitivity to Eusebius’s idiom is evidenced in the Sprach- 
register where in innumerable instances the exact nuances of difficult 
phrases are felicitously rendered. The Namen- und Sachregister, in spite 
of its restricted compass, is, in effect, a condensed literary and historical 
commentary. In this troubled period when so many learned enterprises 
have suffered shipwreck from extraneous causes, Mras’s work shows a 
remarkable combination of immense erudition, persistence, technical 
competence in the economical presentation of a great mass of com- 
plicated material, and some good fortune. He and his readers are alike 
to be congratulated on the completion of this much-needed edition. 


Le Florilége cyrillien réfuté par Sévére d’ Antioche: Etude et édition 
critique. By Ropert Hespet. Pp. xx+258. (Bibliothéque du 
Muséon, vol. 37.) Louvain: Publications Universitaires, Institut 
Orientaliste, 1955. Fr. belg. 300. 


THIs monograph is one of a series of invaluable contributions to the 
study of the literature of the monophysite controversy made mainly by 
Belgian scholars. The first to disentangle and set in perspective the 
complicated literary materials, extant mainly in Syriac, was Mgr J. 
Lebon in his Le Monophysisme sévérien (Louvain, 1909). Unfortunately 
this fundamental work rapidly passed out of print and was neither 
reprinted nor translated. Its absence from even some of the more 
important university libraries has seriously retarded the study of mono- 
physitism. Following on Lebon’s work came Professor R. Draguet’s no 
less important study of Julian of Halicarnassus which contained a num- 
ber of unpublished Syriac texts and solved some essential critical prob- 
lems.! Hespel’s volume may be regarded as the third in this notable 
series of related studies and a companion piece to his edition of the 
Philalethes.? 

Between A.D. 508 and 511, before his election as patriarch of Antioch 
(512), Severus composed his treatise Philalethes which was designed to 
offset the use of a catena of passages from the writings of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria intended to prove that Cyril was in essential agreement with Chalce- 
donian doctrine. The catena consisted of 244 quotations from the works 


' R. Draguet, Julien d’Halicarnasse (Louvain, 1924). 
* R. Hespel, Philaléthe, texte (C.S.C.O. 138, Syr. 68; Louvain, 1952); 
Philaléthe, trad. (C.S.C.O. 124, Syr. 69; Louvain, 1952). 


6a1.2 
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of Cyril preceded by the text of the Chalcedonian decrees and a con. 
frontation of passages from the decrees with selected texts from Cyril, 
The compilers of the catena are unknown,' but its text can: be recon. 
structed from Sinaiticus gr/ 16g0 (S), paper, XIII cent.; Paris gr. 41; 
(P), parchment, XIV—XV cent.; Venice, Marc. gr. 165 (m), parchment, 
XV cent.; Vat. syr. 139 (V), parchment, VIII cent.? The text is not 
found in its entirety in any of these witnesses.? The oldest and most 
complete text is that of the Syriac version of the Philalethes,* to the 
translational technique of which Hespel has devoted an admirable 
chapter of searching analysis.‘ 

The text of the florilegium is published in Greek with a compre- 
hensive textual apparatus, except for the sections which survive only 
in Syriac which are rendered in French with illuminating critical notes, 
The volume concludes with an Index analytique, an index to biblical 
and patristic quotations and allusions, and an index to the Greek text. 
Hespel has recognized the importance of other witnesses to the text of 
Cyril but has consistently aimed at the establishment not of the original 
text of the author but of that of the florilegium.® Hespel would be the 
first to welcome in a review of his work the repeated evidence of Pro- 
fessor Draguet’s influence, encouragement, and assistance. In this, as 
in so many other contexts, the exactitude and breadth of vision of the 
editor of C.S.C.O. in the complicated area of early Christian Oriental 
literatures reveal their impact. R. P. Casey 


The Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia. By FRANCIS A. SULLIVAN. 
Pp. viii+-304. (Analecta Gregoriana, vol. lxxxii.) Rome: Grego- 
rian University Press, 1956. 36s. 


I~ this scholarly work Fr. Sullivan would offer his answer to two impor- 
tant questions to which the revival of interest in Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
the outstanding Antiochene theologian, has given rise. The first is the 
question of the reliability of the text of the capitula (that is, the extracts 
from Theodore’s writings) in the Constitutum Vigilii and the Acta of the 
Second Council of Constantinople, on the basis of which that Council 
declared the Bishop anathema in the year 553; the second is that of his 
orthodoxy. 

M. Richard and R. Devreesse have argued that the conciliar extracts 

' They are described by Zacharias Rhetor as partisans of Nestorius, by John 
of Beith-Aphtonia as partisans of Diodorus, Theodorus, and Nestorius. The 
identification of Chalcedonians with Nestorians is common in monophysite 
literature. 

2 Hespel, Florilége, p. 55. 


3 p. 55. * p. 57. 5 p. 83. 
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come from a traditional ‘hostile’ florilegium which has been so falsified 
by anti-Theodorean compilers that, to arrive at a true estimate of this 
teacher's doctrinal position, they should be completely rejected and 
recourse had only to ‘friendly’ sources, and in particular to the Syriac 
versions of his authentic works. Sullivan challenges this sweeping verdict, 
and in the first half of his study passes under review fifty-five christo- 
logical capitula and, where comparison is possible, presents his own 
evaluation of the Latin and Syriac versions. His conclusion is that the 
Latin closely follows the Greek original, but that the Syriac versions are 
not so literally accurate as to warrant the trust these scholars would place 
in them. 

In reply to Richard, he adduces what seem to be good grounds for 
saying that the Syriac version (or as much of it as remains) of Theodore’s 
de Incarnatione (B.M. Add. MS. 14669), when compared with the Greek 
text of Leontius of Byzantium, betrays itself as inaccurate, and presents 
a valuable inquiry into the origin of this version. Moreover, in order to 
check the reliability of the Syriac versions, he takes ‘doctrinally indiffer- 
ent’ extracts from the ad Baptizandos, and shows how these reveal 
‘a certain inaccuracy, a certain freedom’ on the part of the translator. 
Before attempting to evaluate a version, he wisely points out, it should 
be asked how far the translator felt bound to reproduce every word of 
his Greek prototype, and whether there may not be passages which 
reflect his way of expressing a particular thought, or his efforts to ‘tone 
down’ an original which may seem to savour too much of Nestorianism. 

These ‘vital questions’ Sullivan has in mind in replying to the argu- 
ments of Devreesse (especially as these are set forth in the latter’s Essat 
sur Théodore de Mopsueste) ; here we limit ourselves to a brief summary 
of his view of the eleven capitula which Devreesse rejects as showing 
textual corruption. He agrees that there is clear evidence of falsification 
in Vig. Capp. 52 (from Theodore’s Commentary on St. Matt.) and 27, 33, 
34 (Comm. on St. John), and suggests that as they stand these extracts are 
the work of the Acephali. In these cases the original passage has been 
broken up, and the intervening statements omitted, to give the impres- 
sion that the imperfect faith which Theodore attributes to the Centurion, 
and to Nathanael before he met Christ, was that of the bishop himself. 
But, Sullivan goes on, it would be rash to apply the adage ab uno disce 
omnes. In the cases of Vig. 42, 43 (ad Baptiz.), he argues, minor variants 
do not seriously affect the text, and in Vig. 20 (Comm. on Ps. 8) the alia 
substantia et alia natura of an ancient Latin version has been substituted 
for the repos xai érepos of the Greek original (as preserved by Leontius) 
in order to make Theodore ‘sound less like Nestorius’. In Vig. 31 (ad 
Baptiz.) the Syriac translator is but expressing ‘Theodore’s thought in 
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his own way ; the ‘inculpabilis per resurrectionem factus est’ of the Latin 
version of Vig. 36 (ad Baptiz.) and the ‘sine peccato fuit per resurrectio- 
nem’ of the Syriac version seem to point to a Greek original: dvaydpryros 
dua TH avdoracw éyévero; and in Vig. 30 (de Incarn.)—this in reply to 
Richard—the translator, probably a member of the school of Edessa 
¢. 450, observing the constant use of ‘prosopon’ in the Greek text as 
it appears in Leontius, substituted the term ‘hypostasis’, and added et 
unam hypostasim to the concluding sentence so that it ended with a phrase 
having ‘a strong Chalcedonian ring’ (‘But when we turn to the conjunc- 
tion, we say there is one prosopon and one hypostasis’), because the Greek 
seemed too reminiscent of Nestorius. 

Unlike Devreesse, Sullivan does not reject the first twelve capitula 
which come from the treatise c. Apollinarem, but prefers to place them 
among texts for which no independent parallel can be found. 

In this part of the study, it would seem, the author has gone far 
towards proving his case, and his detailed analysis of the extracts should 
be valuable in the work of preparing the new critical edition of the Acta 
of the Fifth General Council. 

Sullivan now passes to the doctrinal question. After considering 
Theodore’s ‘theological milieu’, he examines in turn this teacher’s con- 
cepts of ‘the two natures’, ‘the incarnation’, ‘the union by inhabitation’, 
and ‘the one person’, concluding that despite his orthodox intentions the 
bishop of Mopsuestia can indeed be called the ‘Father of Nestorianism’. 

He formulates the problem thus: What was Theodore’s attitude to 
‘the principle of unity whereby the divine Word is taken to be the 
ultimate subject of prediction for all the attributes and operations of 
Christ’? Athanasius, he argues, had answered the Arians by distinguish- 
ing between what is true of the Word in his own nature, and what is true 
of him by reason of the flesh which he has made his own; but Eustathius 
and Diodore found their answer, the former to Arius, the latter to 
Apollinarius, through dividing Christ’s attributes between the Word 
and the homo assumptus—this being ‘the point which divides the stream 
of christology into Alexandrian and Antiochene’. It was required of 
Theodore, then, to show how Word and man are united, and his answer 
was the formula, ‘two natures but one person (prosopon)’. But is Theo- 
dore’s ‘one person’ the person of the Word incarnate? He uses ‘nature’ 
in a ‘concrete, personal sense’, and laying down that the ‘one prosopon’ 
is effected by the union—this being Sullivan’s premise—sees as causes 
which produced this result the two factors of the ‘co-activity’ of Word 


and man, and the ‘union in honour’ whereby the adoptive son was given | 
the title of ‘Son’. Accordingly, this ‘one Son’, this ‘one prosopon’, really | 
includes two persons, and because it is a ‘common prosopon’, one can | 
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attribute to it what pertains to either of them—though for Theodore the 
communicatio idiomatum is effective ‘in the downward direction only’. 
He will not attribute to the Word, gua Word, the things of his humanity, 
and it was only logical that he should deny that the Word was born of 
Mary. Though he may declare that he does not teach ‘two Sons’, his is 
the doctrine of a moral unity of the Word and the man ‘in his own right’: 
‘(Verbum] factum in homine’, dwelling in him by good pleasure, as in 
essential character he dwells in the saints. 

But it would seem that Sullivan does not sufficiently reckon with those 
considerations which involve deeper insight into Theodore’s teaching. 
It will be granted that generally speaking the Antiochenes are on the 
defensive, as they would safeguard against the ‘Apollinarians’ the doc- 
trine of the immutability of God and the reality of Christ’s manhood. It 
seems unfair, then, to expect of Theodore a thoroughgoing insistence 
on the very affirmations, ‘God was born’, &c., which in his view could 
easily lead to a denial of these fundamentals. Further, it may be argued 
that upon careful examination this teacher’s ‘dividing of the natures’, set 
up in defence of the same root principles, reveals, not the dividing of the 
one person of Christ into ‘two Sons’, but the recognizing of each in its 
individuality, while it is held that all the attributes are those of the one 
Christ. His ‘one prosopon’ is certainly that of the one Lord Jesus Christ, 
who becomes the starting-point of discussion ; but who is Christ? He is 
the one in whom, as Theodore expressly states, the divine Word has 
‘united to himself’ a complete manhood. The union of the natures 
‘effects’ the ‘one prosopon’, but behind the union is the Word himself 
who makes the first move, and, one may argue, the factors of ‘co-activity’” 
and ‘honour’ have their ground in him and his purpose of accomplishing 
the salvation of the world. And even more important is the consideration 
that for a complete estimate of Theodore’s teaching it is necessary to 
examine the foundations of the Antiochene doctrinal tradition, and to be 
cognizant of the tension between the Hebraic and Hellenic elements in 
patristic christology. 

Even so, one cannot but admire the way in which Fr. Sullivan presents 
his argument, which at every stage is fortified with a wealth of quotations 
from Theodore; and an introductory review of the opinions of both 
ancients and moderns on the doctrinal question, as well as an up-to-date 
bibliography, add to the usefulness of a book which clearly has not been 
produced without much labour. R. V. SELLERS 
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Catalogue des manuscrits géorgiens littéraires du Mont Sinai. By 
G. GariTTE. Pp. xiv-+322. (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium, vol. 165 = Subsidia, tom. 9.) Louvain: Im. 
primerie Orientaliste, 1956. Frs. belges 550. 


Monumenta Iberica Antiquiora: Textus Chanmeti et Haemeti ex 
Inscriptionibus, S. Bibliis et Patribus. By J. Moutror. Pp. xviii+ 
165. (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, vol. 
166 = Subsidia, tom. 10.) Louvain: Imprimerie Orientaliste, 
1956. Frs. belges 335. 


Tue Georgians of the Caucasus adopted Christianity under Constantine 
the Great. From the fifth century onwards, they possessed their own 
alphabet and developed an original literature. Having monastic establish- 
ments at Jerusalem and Antioch, on Athos and Sinai, they cast their net 
wide and translated insatiably from Armenian, Greek, Syriac, and 
Arabic. Conservative Georgian scribes handed down readings altered 
or eliminated in the original texts; they preserved in Georgian trans- 
lation whole works since lost to sight. A summary catalogue of the 
Georgian manuscripts on Mt. Athos, translated from the Russian by 
J. O. Wardrop, was published in this journal in 1911. 

The collection of Georgian manuscripts at St. Catharine’s monastery 
on Mt. Sinai, containing several palimpsests and the oldest dated 
Georgian codex (of a.p. 864), was first described by Tsagareli in 1883. 
Marr and Javakhishvili visited Sinai in 1902 and prepared a more 
detailed and accurate inventory. Whereas Marr disparaged Tsagareli’s 
pioneer efforts, he himself later fell out with Javakhishvili, and their 
catalogues, each covering a separate portion of the collection, were not 
published in their lifetime. Edited posthumously, neither catalogue pro- 
vides translations or even any identification of the texts listed therein. 

The catalogue now published by Professor Gérard Garitte of Louvain, 
who took part in the expedition sent to Sinai in 1950 by the Library of 
Congress in association with other learned foundations, is a great ad- 
vance on the earlier ones. The incipit, desinit, and any colophons or 
memorials occurring in each manuscript are given in Georgian (using 
the C.S.C.O.’s new, clear fount) and Latin. While lectionaries and 
service books are excluded, the biblical, hagiographical, and patristic 
manuscripts are fully covered. The latter include discourses attributed 
to St. John Chrysostom, Ephraim the Syrian, and Timothy of Jerusalem 
which were previously unknown. Some of the hagiographical texts have 
been separately published by Garitte in Le Muséon; he has also edited 
from this Sinai collection the Old Georgian version of Acts (cp. 7.7.S., 
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N.S., Vili (1957), P- 149), and a corpus of letters of St. Antony. Now that 
microfilms of the Georgian Sinai mamuscripts can be had from the 
Library of Congress Photoduplication Service, other scholars may be 
encouraged to follow suit, especially with regard to the Gospel manu- 
scripts. One small rectification: Garitte follows Tsagareli in dating 
Codex 16 (Gospels) in Georgian era 212 = A.D. 992. Now the colophon 
on which Tsagareli based this dating also stated that the manuscript 
was copied under St. Prochorus the Georgian at the Holy Cross Monas- 
tery near Jerusalem, which was not founded before A.D. 1038, or 1025 
at the earliest. The leaf containing this colophon has since vanished; it 
can only be surmised that A.D. 1042 or 1052 would be nearer the mark 
for the codex in question. 

Also of importance for the study of early Christian literature is Dr. 
Joseph Molitor’s corpus of Georgian Khanmeti and Haemeti inscrip- 
tions and biblical and patristic texts. It should be explained that those 
terms refer to the archaic use in certain Georgian verbal forms, and in 
the comparative, of the fricative letter khan, softened later into the 
aspirate hae. Since Khanmeti prefixes shade into Haemeti about the 
year 700, and Haemeti forms die out from around 800, these linguistic 
peculiarities are helpful for dating purposes. The first such specimens 
were discovered by Tiflis scholars some thirty-five years ago; others 
then came to light at Graz, at the Bodleian, and in the Cambridge 
University Library. An extensive literature grew up round them, though 
few of the texts were actually translated. It is very useful to have them 
in one volume, together with a Latin translation, a bibliography, and two 
glossaries: Georgian—Latin-Greek and Greek—Georgian. So far as the 
reviewer can check, the cullection is remarkably complete, apart from a 
few inscriptions published by Soviet scholars since Dr. Molitor’s corpus 
was compiled. Patrologists will welcome the appearance of a group of 


previously unknown homilies by St. John Chrysostom. 
D. M. LANG 


Le Mont-Athos. By EMMANUEL AMAND De MENDIETA. Pp. ix+-388; 
one map. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1955. Frs. belges 240. 


Tue author went to Mt. Athos in the summer of 1949 and spent several 
weeks there visiting various monasteries in order to study and to micro- 
film manuscripts of St. Basil of Caesarea. Like so many others before 
him, from the time of John Covel onwards, he succumbed to the 
fascination which this ‘grand Conservatory of the Christian religion’ of 
the Eastern Church exercises on every visitor, and in his spare time he 
kept a journal, jotting down anything of interest that caught his obser- 
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vant eye. This journal he never intended to publish. Happily he was 
induced to change his mind by an enlightened layman, M. Panayotakos, 
the representative at Mt. Athos of the Greek State, and so we now have 
this excellent book giving a far more comprehensive and up-to-date 
picture of Athonite monasticism than anything that has appeared on 
the subject in recent years. It falls into four main divisions, dealing with 
the history of Mt. Athos from its early beginnings to the present day 
(the various Typika are here given in summary), its juridical and ad- 
ministrative organization, the author’s visits to various monasteries (a 
most delightful and informative travelogue), and the Orthodox monastic 
and ascetic ideal (the full text is given in translation of the vows which 
the novice, and the monk about to don the ‘angelic habit’, have to take), 
Dr. De Mendieta’s sympathetic approach to the Eastern Church is 
backed by great erudition and a profound understanding of Byzantine 
theology and ritual. This, together with his engaging personality which 
comes through in every page of his book, will make his criticisms of the 
present state of monasticism in Mt. Athos acceptable to many a member 
of the Orthodox Church. One is not at all surprised to learn that the 
holy fathers threw open to his view the most jealously guarded treasures 
of their monasteries, a treat they so often deny even to their Orthodox 
brethren. Copious footnotes and a full bibliography at the end enhance 
the usefulness of this work, which is to be wholeheartedly recommended 
to all intending pilgrims to this ‘terrestrial kingdom where the Holy 
Virgin reigns supreme’. S. J. PAPASTAvROU 


Pelagiit I Papae Epistulae quae supersunt (556-561). Edited by 
P. Gasso and C. BATLLE. Pp. cxiv-+-260. (Scripta et Documenta, 
vol. 8.) Abbatia Montisserati, 1956. 52s. 


It is a real pleasure to review this exemplary edition. Hitherto hidden 
in widely dispersed recesses not always easily accessible, the letters of 
Pelagius I are now, thanks mainly to the labours of the late Dom Pius 
Gass6, edited with all the raffinement of which modern editorial scholar- 
ship is capable. In profundity of research, in accuracy of collation and 
text, as well as in technique and mastery of both contemporary and 
modern literature, this edition sets a model standard. Both the text 
and the editorial apparatus—which takes full account not only of the 
genesis of Pelagius’s thought, but also of the minutest grammatical, 
syntactic, geographical, personal, literary, legal, and diplomatic details— 
must surely satisfy the highest critical demands made upon a modern 
edition. No less than 59 MSS. serve as a basis for the edition and this 
alone will convey some idea of the meticulous labour involved. 
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Altogether 96 letters are here edited; the majority, however, are 
fragments only, as protocol and eschatocol are missing—one of the 
notable exceptions being Ep. 11 (JK. 938: the professio fidei)—and 
although they have all been ‘edited’ (i.e. transcribed) before, they are 
now presented most accurately and readably. In 7 instances (Epp. 20, 25, 
42, §2, 54, 60, 67; JK. 979, 984, 1001, 1038, 1013, 1019, 1026) the colla- 
tion of MSS. made it possible to expand the already known text, and 
one out of the MSS. collated unexpectedly yielded a precise date (Ep. 
23; JK. 982). Most of the letters are assigned a date or, if this was not 
possible, cogent reasons are given for their being written between 
specified dates. Three letters are not in JK. (Epp. 93, 94, 96), whilst only 
one JK. entry (JK. 967) is declared spurious, and JK. +973 and JK. 954! 
are confirmed in their spurious nature. The following JK. numbers are 
to be conjoined: JK. 996 with 1007: Ep. 37; JK. 971 with 997: Ep. 38; 
]K. 1003 with g60: Ep. 44; JK. 1011 with 1038: Ep. 52; JK. 1022 with 
1023: Ep. 64. In a number of cases there existed only Gratian’s edition 
of a fragment and it is not the least merit of this work that for Pelagian 
chapters in Gratian there is now available a reliable and purified text. 

These letters, particularly now that they are in correct chronological 
order, reflect the cautious and sagacious, the flexible and dexterous and 
yet determined and iron character of Pope Pelagius, the heir to the 
pitiable pontificate of Vigilius. The two issues distinguishing his short 
reign are the condemnation of the Three Chapters and the recognition 
of the imperial council of 553 (under the chairmanship of Eutychius) as 
ecumenical, both in fact issues in which Pelagius as the draftsman of 
the ill-famed Constitutum had already been heavily compromised. It is 
a fascinating exercise in papal diplomatic skill to watch how the pope 
Pelagius denied the deacon Pelagius (see esp. Epp. 7, 11, 19; JK. 946, 
938, 978), and one can but subscribe to the editor’s comment in one 
place: ‘est quidem miranda dexteritas papae.’ In a way, the pontifical 
termination of the vexed question of the Three Chapters concluded a 
dark episode in the history of the sixth-century papacy—whose claim to 
doctrinal and jurisdictional primacy was severely tested at Justinian’s 
hands—but there were nevertheless also the characteristic symptoms 
of the basic idea of the papacy itself: and here it is particularly Epp. 21, 
52, 53, 59, 60 (JK. 980, 1011, +1038, 1012, 1018, 1019) which assume 
their place in the history of this idea. In his efforts to bring the imperial 
council to general recognition as the fifth ecumenical one, Pelagius was 
inevitably faced by opposition in the West whose memory was not as 
short as it might have been presumed ; but in order to overcome the resis- 
tance, he appealed (though vainly) to the civil and military authorities to 
' For JK. 954 cp. JL., ii. 695, sub no. 954. 
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suppress the ‘schismatics’. These appeals made him not only more 
imperial than the imperial officers were, but also proved to be of great 
precedential character, as when, for example, he tells the patrician he 
should use his powers against a bishop, or when he suggests to a bishop 
he should harness the civil magistrates against the heretics (pp. 64-65). 
That, in this very same context, the reproach of a persecuting church 
was made, Pelagius himself testifies (Ep. 52, p. 136); and when he 
disposes of this charge by saying that ‘non persequitur nisi qui ad malum 
cogit, qui vero malum vel factum iam punit vel prohibet ne fiat, non 
persequitur iste, sed diligit’, he gave an important cue to later genera- 
tions. His invocation, and extensive interpretation, of imperial legislation 
is at once skilful and indicative, as when he tells Narses, the patrician, 
that there are many examples and constitutions ‘quibus evidenter agno- 
scitur, ut facientes scissuras in sanctam ecclesiam, non solum exiliis sed 
et proscriptione rerum et dura custodia, per publicas potestates debeant 
coherceri’ (Ep. 60, p. 161).' It is not therefore without interest that the 
bulk of the letters found their way into canonical collections from the 
eleventh century onwards.” 

It is actually one of these collections, the Coll. Britannica, which is the 
basic source in the case of most letters. And here I should like to register, 
with extreme deference and hesitation, some reservations. I am not as 
convinced of the pedigree of this collection as the communis opinio is, 
which asserts the direct derivation of this collection from the Lateran 
Registers, as is here also shown in the genealogical table (p. Ixix). In 
quite a different context I have tried to prove that, at least for some 
pontificates, the Britannica cannot possibly have been based on the 
Registers,’ and as regards Pelagius’s letters I think that the claim to this 
ancient pedigree should have been investigated more fully.* Also I think 
that the very old and reliable copy of the Tripartita in Caius MS. 455 
(and also possibly Bodleian, d’Orville 46) might have been examined. 
I cannot understand why in so excellent an edition the usual practice of 


' Cp. Cod. Fust., I. v. 2, &c., and also Novv. 45, 109, 132, &c. Not surprising 
then that Anselm headed this excerpt ‘Ut scismatici per publicas potestates 
opprimantur’ (Anselmi collectio canonum, vi. 182, ed. F. Thaner (Innsbruck, 
1906), p. 352) and that Gratian has this heading: ‘Scismaticos et haereticos 
saeculi potestates coerceant’ (XXIII. v. 43). Innocent III’s legislation can be 
seen in its true historical perspective: Extra, V. vii. 13 (=IV Lat., c. 3). 

2 A notable absentee, however, is Humbert’s collection, the former Diver- 
sorum patrum sententiae. 

3 See Ephemerides Furis Canonici, xi (1953), 279 ff. 

4+ Cp. p. lxx: of all the collections, to the Britannica ‘maius auctoritatis 
pondus est tribuendum, quippe quae ex ipso Lateranensi tabulario veri simi- 
liter exscripta fuit’. In note 6, ibid., however, some doubt is expressed on this 
point. Cp. also pp. xxxi f., xxxv. 
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providing a concordantia numerorum (i.e. JK. numbers and Epp. here 
edited) is not followed, because the sequence of JK. numbers is now 
thrown out of gear, and the searcher may have to go through a series of 
letters before he alights upon the JK. entry he is looking for. The Index 
of Incipits, very helpful in itself, is not of course always sufficient to 
trace a letter. What puzzles me is the Index of Spuria: in them there are 
only the three already mentioned JK. entries relating to Pelagius I, 
whilst no other item seems to concern this pope. 

These few technical reservations apart, a cordial welcome should be 
extended to this very great achievement of scholarship, an achievement 
that will be fully appreciated by anyone who knows the difficulties 
presented by an undertaking of this kind. WALTER ULLMANN 


Liturgica 1 Cardinali I. A. Schuster in Memoriam. Pp. xix+-596, 
8 pl.+frontispiece. (Scripta et Documenta, vol. 7.) In Abbatia 
Montisserrati, 1956. 75s. 


Pour honorer la mémoire du Cardinal Ildephonse Alfred Schuster, 
archevéque de Milan, décédé le 30 aout 1954, qui était grand ami de 
l'abbaye bénédictine de Montserrat en Espagne, |’Abbé et les moines 
de ce monastére ont décidé de publier plusieurs volumes d’études sur 
des sujets de liturgie, discipline pour laquelle ils reconnaissent devoir 
beaucoup 4 la publication majeure du Cardinal: Liber Sacramentorum. 
Aprés une préface en latin, signée de l’ Abbé de Montserrat, le R™ 
dom Aurelius M. Escarré, viennent les études des moines, dont sept 
sont rédigées en catalan, trois en espagnol, et une en latin: par raison 
d’uniformité, nous mettons tous les titres en francais, entre guillemets. 
La premiére étude est, comme il convenait, une notice sur “Le 
Cardinal Ildephonse A. Schuster’, suivie d’une Bibliographie détaillée 
du méme, dues 4 dom Romuald M. Diaz, pp. 1-26; la deuxiéme a pour 
sujet ‘Pour une théologie de l’année liturgique’, pp. 27-44, par dom 
J. Evangelista M. Vilanova; la troisiéme est de dom Basile M. Girbau 
‘Sur l’usage de la Bible dans la liturgie’, pp. 45-65. Plus longue est la 
contribution de dom Adalbert M. Franquesa sur ‘La Concélébration: 
nouveaux témoignages?’, qui apporte sur un sujet d’actualité parmi les 
liturgistes continentaux un certain nombre de documents nouveaux, 
pp. 67-g0. Plus étendu encore est le travail de dom Georges M. Pinell, 
Pp. 91-149, au sujet des ‘Vestiges du Lucernaire en Occident’, qui 
permettra de remédier avec sireté 4 l’indigence lamentable présentée 
par les notices des dictionnaires de liturgie au mot Lucernaire, tout en 
redressant certaines idées erronées concernant la composition originelle 
de cet ancien rite. 
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Avec le travail présenté par dom Anschaire M. Mundé, nous avons, 
pour ainsi dire, le premier morceau de résistance du volume: ‘Le 
Commicus palimpseste Paris, lat. 2269, avec notes sur la liturgie et les 
manuscrits wisigothiques en Septimanie et en Catalogne’, pp. 151-276, 
C’est essentiellement |’édition diplomatique du plus ancien fragment 
connu (16 folios) du Liber Commicus de la liturgie wisigothique, ac- 
compagnée d’une dissertation trés fine sur la nature de ce document 
replacé dans |’ambiance septimanienne qui l’a vu naitre vers 800. Nette- 
ment apparenté aux quatre manuscrits péninsulaires du Commicus 
wisigothique, et plus ancien qu’eux de deux siécles au moins, notre 
fragment s’en sépare curieusement par un choix tout particulier de 
certaines péricopes. Puis, au cours d’une hypothése vigoureusement 
construite avec des matériaux en partie neufs, dom Mundé recherche 
la trace des différents courants qui, au VII‘ siécle, se laissent percevoir 
dans la liturgie wisigothique observée en Septimanie et en Catalogne, 
et qui aménent ces provinces a abandonner leur ancienne liturgie, dés 
la fin de ce siécle et le début du suivant, pour lui préférer celle que 
Pépin et Charlemagne imposent a ces régions nouvellement conquises. 

Dom Mundé semble bien donner sa faveur 4 ce que I’on pourrait 
appeler le point de vue de Charlemagne, par opposition a la mentalité 
jugée trop conservatrice des évéques de la Péninsule que n’émeuvent 
nullement les progrés envahissants de la liturgie romaine dans le reste 
de l'Europe grace a l’appui des princes carolingiens. On aimerait voir 
exposé avec la méme vigueur le point de vue des évéques de Toléde et 
de Séville aux vi1*—viIt siécles: peut-étre avaient-ils de bonnes raisons 
pour voir sans enthousiasme les armées de Charlemagne tenter d’imposer 
a la Péninsule une liturgie d’importation étrangére, qui n’avait pas été 
congue pour satisfaire les goiits des peuples hispaniques, alors que 
l’occupant islamique laissait aux chrétiens d’Espagne la liberté de suivre 
leur liturgie ancestrale. En fait, les prétentions de Charles étaient de 
trois siécles prématurées. 

Les deux contributions qui suivent sont plus courtes: sous le titre 
‘Contenu et provenance de l’Hymnaire de Huesca’, pp. 277-93, dom 
Béde M. Moragas donne la description d’un important hymnaire écrit 
vers 1100, probablement au monastére de S. Jean de la Pejfia, et noté en 
notation aquitaine bien lisible. Le modéle copié venait trés probable- 
ment de l’abbaye aquitaine de Moissac. L’hymnaire de Huesca est |’un 
de ces nombreux livres de la liturgie romano-monastique frangaise, dont 
la copie fut nécessitée par l’imposition récente de la liturgie romaine en 
remplacement de la mozarabe, a la fin du x1* siécle : les églises d’ Espagne 
s’adressérent alors aux centres liturgiques les plus proches, quand elles 
n’avaient pas les livres nécessaires dont quelques-uns avaient pu étre 
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apportés par les ecclésiastiques et moines venus de France 4 la suite des 
chevaliers aquitains ou bourguignons. 

Le travail suivant de dom Alexandre M. Olivar, ‘Pour une révision 
des titres des sermons et des homélies du bréviaire monastique’, pp. 
295-309, intéressera ceux qui s’occupent de la réforme du bréviaire, 
actuellement a l’ordre du jour. Quant a l’ceuvre de dom Gabriel M. Braso, 
sur ‘Les mains voilées: recueil d’un théme d’archéologie chrétienne’, 
pp. 311-96, elle permet d’enrichir substantiellement les maigres données 
que nous offraient jusqu’ici les dictionnaires d’archéologie sur ce sujet. 
En avant-dernier lieu, vient une remarquable étude de dom Stanislas 
M. Llopart sur ‘La premiére vigile pascale apostolique: contribution a 
l'étude de ses témoignages littéraires’, pp. 387-522, qui rassemble et 
commente tous les textes du N.T., en particulier celui de la Prima Petri, 
sur un sujet qui a recu tout derniérement |’attention de plusieurs 
scholars européens." Et le livre se termine par une dissertation d’ordre 
principalement canonique, de dom Augustin M. Vila-Abadal, sur “Le 
droit pontifical des abbés réguliers de regimine’, pp. 523-32. 

De nombreuses Tables facilitent la consultation de ce beau volume 
de Liturgica de Montserrat, qui nous fait bien augurer de ceux qui 
restent a venir. 


Master Alcuin, Liturgist, a Partner of Our Piety. By GERALD ELLARD. 
Pp. xiii-+ 266. (Jesuit Studies.) Chicago: Loyola University Press, 
1956. 30s. 

L’ANGLO-Saxon Alcuin, diacre de l’église d’York, devenu par une étrange 
fortune conseiller intime de Charlemagne pendant prés de trente ans, 
est une figure intéressante par beaucoup de cétés, attachante méme: 
son ceuvre littéraire est abondante et importante, et il n’y a pas lieu de 
s'étonner si, dans l’espace de ces huit derniéres années, elle a suscité non 
moins de trois biographies, celles de Kleinclausz (1948) et de Duckett 
(1951) et celle qui est recensée présentement. On peut caractériser celle-ci 
comme étant I’étude détaillée de l’aeuvre liturgique d’ Alcuin: laquelle est 
de premiére importance dans l’histoire de la liturgie romaine. Ainsi 
envisagée, cette portion de l’ceuvre alcuinienne méritait certes qu’on lui 
consacrat tout un volume, et non pas seulement un chapitre, comme 
avaient fait les biographies précédentes. L’auteur est lui-méme liturgiste 
bien connu et prétre de rit romain: si la tache restait laborieuse, il est 
incontestable qu’elle a été traitée avec compétence. 


' Pour l’Angleterre, nous avons une récente étude du Dr. F. L. Cross, 
@’Oxford, intitulée J Peter: A Paschal Liturgy (Londres: Mowbray, 1954). 
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Ce livre sera utile non seulement aux étudiants en liturgie, mais encore 
aux professeurs et aux historiens de cette science: il est d’ailleurs im. 
primé en caractéres trés lisibles, écrit en un anglais assez américanisé 
mais point désagréable a lire, ni dépourvu d’un certain humour. La 
bibliographie est abondante et bien 4 jour, un index deétaillé facilite les 
recherches: on eit aimé trouver une table chronologique des principaux 
faits de la vie d’Alcuin. Je ferai peu de remarques. 

Aprés un premier chapitre consacré 4 décrire I’état de ‘Liturgical 
Anarchy’ (le mot est peut-étre un peu fort) qui régnait en Gaule jusqu’a 
l’avénement de Charlemagne, l’auteur prend Alcuin a son arrivée a la 
cour d’Aix-la-Chapelle, ce qui semble logique puisque tel est le point de 
départ de son activité liturgique. Mais a cette date, Alcuin a déja dépassé 
la cinquantaine. I] me semble qu’il y avait lieu de s’enquérir d’abord du 
genre d’éducation liturgique qu’Alcuin a pu recevoir dans sa jeunesse, 
des espéces de livres liturgiques qu’il a trouvés 4 York, en un mot de tout 
ce qui a pu contribuer 4 marquer son ame de cette empreinte liturgique 
dont tant de générations devaient ressentir |’influence. Je ne dissimule 
pas que les vingt pages du chapitre sur la formation liturgique du jeune 
Albinus sont plus difficiles 4 écrire que tout le reste du volume, parce que 
les sources sont rares, peu faciles 4 interpréter dans le détail (Qu’est-ce 
que le chant ‘romain’ que Sigulf rapporte de Metz a York pendant 
qu’Alcuin y dirige l’école? Que sont les divers libellos romano more que 
posséde l’archevéque d’York, a cété des sacramentaires plus complets 
de la veteris consuetudinis? Qu’entend dire exactement le concile de 
Cloveshoe — en pleine jeunesse d’Alcuin — quand il fait appel con- 
stamment 4 la coutume de |’église romaine et au chant ‘romain’? S’agit-il 
du chant grégorien, ou du chant vieux-romain? etc.). Bref, le chapitre 
sur la jeunesse liturgique d’ Alcuin, si gros de conséquences pour l'avenir 
de la liturgie romaine elle-méme, est encore a écrire. 

L’attitude d’Alcuin qui, sur l’ordre de Charlemagne, voulait imposer 
aux Espagnols la triple immersion baptismale, contre l’autorité de saint 
Grégoire, a été justement critiquée (pp. 82, 225); une critique analogue 
aurait da étre portée a l’occasion de I’affaire d’Elipand de Toléde, car la 
modicité des renseignements d’Alcuin sur la liturgie mozarabe était bien 
de nature a intriguer la curiosité de Fr Ellard: les propres répliques 
d’Alcuin montrent qu’il ne connait les livres de cette liturgie qu’a 
travers les quelques extraits maladroits, sinon tendancieux, fournis par 
la défense d’Elipand. Si Alcuin avait pris 4 cceur d’interroger impartiale- 
ment les livres liturgiques espagnols, il efit été sans nul doute en mesure 
de les interpréter et défendre beaucoup mieux qu’Elipand. Mais c’eit 
été aller a l’encontre des désirs de Charles qui voulait abattre |’ orgueil- 
leux archevéque de Toléde et ne pouvait supporter |’idée d’une liturgie 
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qui ne fit pas ‘romaine’. Par ailleurs, Charles pressait la condamnation 
d’Elipand: Alcuin mit donc au service du monarque la supériorité de sa 
dialectique, sans avoir eu le temps de faire venir les livres liturgiques 
espagnols, 4 supposer qu’il en ait eu l’idée. 

L’auteur fait allusion (p. 145, ss.) 4 une ceuvre secondaire d’Alcuin, 
qui intéresse certaines églises locales, je veux parler des inscriptions 
métriques qu’il composa pour les églises et autels de certains monasteres, 
en particulier pour l’abbaye Saint-Vaast d’Arras, dont son ami Radon 
était abbé. L’auteur doit étre félicité pour n’avoir pas négligé cet aspect 
particulier de l’ceuvre liturgique d’Alcuin, dont on s’est peu occupé 
jusqu’ici: mais il faut reconnaitre franchement que toutes les éditions 
imprimées sont décevantes sur ce point, en particulier I’édition de 
Froben (reproduite par Migne), et qu’elles posent certains problémes 
d’attribution pratiquement inextricables, rendant urgente la nécessité 
d'une réédition de cette partie de |’ceuvre alcuinienne. 

Que ces remarques n’empéchent pas le lecteur de savourer Master 
Alcuin, Liturgist, mais au contraire |’incitent 4 mieux connaitre tout ce 
que nous devons a son extraordinaire influence: la forme définitive du 
Canon grégorien de la Messe, une foule de messes votives toujours en 
usage, l’introduction de la féte si populaire de la Toussaint, le chant du 
Credo aux messes solennelles, etc. Louis Brou 


Les Ordines Romani du haut moyen dge, vol. iv: Les textes (suite). 
(Ordines XXXV-XLIX.) By Micnet ANpRIEU. Pp. xii+543 
(+5). (Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense: Etudes et documents, 
fasc. 28.) Louvain: ‘Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense’, 1956. 


In the first volume of this series of Ordines Romani from the eighth to 
the tenth century, published in 1931, Mgr M. Andrieu presented his 
studies of the manuscripts concerned. The second and third volumes 
(see 7.7.S., N.S., iv (1953), Pp. 101) contain eighteen orders for Mass and 
Office, an order for grace, for Candlemas Day, for the Greater Litanies, 
and fourteen texts concerned with Lent, Holy Week and the Easter 
octave. The last order of the third volume introduced the principal 
matter of the volume announced above, namely the various ordination 
services from acolyte and reader to the election of a pope, as well as 
four texts for Ember days on which the major ordinations are conferred. 
Three orders for the deposition of relics and the dedication of altars and 
churches are followed by a fragmentary description of a curious cere- 
mony, called diligentia, during which the niche over the body of St. 
Peter in the Vatican was cleaned and a burning thurible was renewed. 
The volume concludes with three continental coronation orders and a 
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Mass, which show little relationship with the Anglo-Saxon rituals, and 
a short burial service. The series will be completed by a fifth volume, 
already announced as being in the press, containing a single and long 
order for the liturgical year. It is hoped that the editors will dedicate 
another volume to tables and indexes. They are indispensable not only 
because of the extent of this monumental work but also because of the 
long and valuable introductions which the author prefixed to the texts. 

Although the series of Ordines is not yet complete, the present volume 
enables us to form a more adequate idea of the amount of work and 
patience which have gone into this publication. It also makes one more 
aware of the limitations of such specialized scholarship. Mgr Andrieu 
has always and, it seems, almost consciously avoided the ‘dangerous’ 
fields of the auxiliary sciences, such as palaeography, musicology and 
history of art. He never deviates from his opinion, formed more than 
twenty-five years ago, when he prudently skipped all those folios with 
decoration or mysterious neums. However, comparative study of the 
sources in all their aspects not only creates problems but also provides 
solutions of many points connected with dates and places of origin, 
From the second volume onwards, it appears that the author never 
really ‘returned’ to his manuscripts but was working on photographs 
which, moreover, he kept carefully away from his colleagues. All this 
implies that, although the edition of the texts, for a long time to come, 
may be regarded as basicr'ly established, the introductions to these 
texts are not the last word. 

And here another point seems to present itself which is no fault of 
the author but an almost unavoidable consequence of his method of 
working. However detailed these introductions are—and Mgr Andrieu 
certainly shows a remarkable sense or instinct for details—they neces- 
sarily refiect a personal approach. Hundreds of other questions, just as 
important as those touched upon in these introductory studies, can and 
will be raised about which the author had and could have no inkling. 
In view of the fact that monumental editions of this kind and standard 
are bound to establish a tradition, and for the benefit of further 
research, it should be borne in mind that Andrieu himself cannot have 
intended to solve everything, nor to make it ‘easy and simple’ for the 
future. On the contrary, if his work rings in a new period of medieval 
liturgical research, it must be a period of still more problems and, be- 
cause of these, of more solutions and wider knowledge. 

A third point which seems to be a real weakness to the present re- 
viewer is Andrieu’s approach to the history of his documents. Through- 
out his studies, they all appear as seen from Rome, as though ‘the 
Roman liturgy’, an expression already misleading in itself, were, at all 
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times and everywhere, both the source and the driving power behind 
the evolution of western public worship since the Carolingian era. To 
him, Rome is always the ultimate criterion by which every stage is 
measured. This is obvious already from the title of the work. Nothing, 
however, is less true. In this fourth volume, for example, the treatment 
of the history of Ember Week in Lent (pp. 222 ff.) and of the Roman 
origin of Ordo xlv (pp. 446 ff.) convinces those who have made up their 
minds in agreement with Andrieu’s opinion. However, it gives little 
hold to those who rightly prefer another point of view. Although history 
must be written with the aid of the documents available, those actually 
preserved must never be regarded as the only ones that made history. 
Once the historian disregards the fact that our means constitute a very 
small percentage of what really happened in the past, the danger of 
presenting possibilities as historical reality is near indeed. The approach 
to documents in this spirit unwittingly stunts the growth of much 
valuable work. 

The present volume appeared in the days when continental news- 
papers had just announced the death of its author (1 October 1956). 
The name of Andrieu will rightly go down in history as that of one of 
the greatest scholars of our century in this particular field of ecclesiasti- 
cal history. Silent and thorough worker as he was, who never let him- 
self be led astray into what is called ‘pastoral liturgy’, he must have 
hoped that others would continue to build on his firm foundations, yet 
warned by his inadequacies. S. J. P. van Dijk 


Saint Peter Damiani and His Canonical Sources. By J. JosEPH RYAN. 
Pp. xviii+213 (Studies and Texts, vol. ii). Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1956. 


IMPECCABLE scholarship, sound principles of textual criticism, and a 
remarkable mastery of widely different source material characterize this 
book. It is common knowledge that Peter Damian was highly active in 
the early phases of the Hildebrandine era. What is less well known—and 
what appears to acquire a new significance in the light of this book—is 
that this productive writer without being a canonist of the usual stamp, 
nevertheless incorporated in his works a hitherto unsuspected mass of 
‘canonistic’ material, excerpted from a variety of collections. This legal 
background and the consequent saturation of Damian’s mind with 
matters of law conspicuously affected his outlook, to the understanding 
of which this book considerably contributes. By a careful process of 
subjecting nearly 300 weighty passages to a severe literary analysis as 
to provenance and filiation, Fr. Ryan is able to demonstrate in the great 
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majority of cases the actual model on which Damian relied. He who 
knows the difficulties presented by Ueberlieferung will appreciate the 
author’s acumen and perspicacity. The chief results of the analyses are 
that (1) apart from the Dionysio-Hadriana, Burchard’s Decretum was for 
Damian the main canonical source book; this discovery has not only 
immediate importance with regard to Damian, but also, as Dr. Kuttner 
says in a gracefully written preface, wider implications, particularly 
for the use made of Burchard in Italy (hitherto held to be negligible); 
(2) Damian did not directly rely on Pseudo-Isidore as a source book, 
although a good deal of Pseudo-Isidorian material found its way into 
his work through intermediate collections; (3) Damian depended on 
Auxilius' to a greater extent than has been supposed in the matter of 
reordinations, and Auxilius’s tract, far from being forgotten (Saltet, de 
Ghellinck), served as a source book for the two chief exponents of the 
eleventh-century controversy.? 

By opening up new avenues this examination also sheds fresh light 
on a number of subordinate, though closely related, problems such as, 
apart from textual filiations, the source material of the Dictatus Papae 
and above all on the question of the time of composition of the Diver- 
sorum Sententiae Patrum (cp., for example, no. 285). What emerges here 
so clearly is once again the proof that the leading men of the eleventh 
century were very conscious of the ancient legal tradition and of a hard 
core of legal principles as basic elements in the establishment of the 
right political and social order in the societas christiana. Some of 
Damian’s juristic expressions, such as that St. Peter had been given 
“terreni et coelestis imperii jura’ which have struck his attentive readers, 
are now capable of effortless explanation. 

One or two observations may be made. Is the text as printed ir 
Migne always a safe enough basis for a critical examination? Is Hum- 
bert’s authorship really established beyond doubt only for the Ade. 
Sim.? Is not the suggested exclusion of the Avellana as a source of 
Damian rather unlikely? The manner in which he sometimes renders a 
canonical statement would not necessarily, in some cases at least, exclude 
his direct reliance on Pseudo-Isidore, and I agree with the author that 
in some isolated cases the present state of the manuscript tradition calls 
for great caution. WALTER ULLMANN 


' The first to draw attention to this was W. K. Firminger in 3.7.S. xxvi 
(1924), 78 ff. 

2 Fr. Ryan himself proved that the target of Humbert’s invectives was not 
Damian (as has been usually thought), but Auxilius; cp. Medieval Studies, xiii 
(1951), 218 ff. Some passages of Auxilius were omitted in Damian’s second and 
third recensions of the Liber gratissimus, i.e. after the synod of 1060. 
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A Scholastic Miscellany: Anselm to Ockham. Edited and translated 
by E. R. FAmRWEATHER. Pp. 457. (Library of Christian Classics, 
vol. X.) London: S.C.M. Press, 1956. 35s. 


Tue aim of this series is to present in English a selection of the most 
important Christian writings up to the end of the sixteenth century. It 
was, therefore, essential that some attention should be paid to the 
medieval contribution, and, in fact, three volumes are devoted to this 
subject, one entitled Early Medieval Theology, another Nature and 
Grace: Selections from the Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas, and 
the third, the volume now in question, which is, as its title aptly indi- 
cates, a scholastic miscellany, beginning with copious selections from 
Anselm, to which are appended extracts from Eadmer, his friend and 
biographer. Twelfth-century theologians are represented by Ivo of 
Chartres, Gratian, John of Salisbury, Anselm of Laon, Abelard, the 
Victorines, Peter Lombard, and Stephen Langton, while, for the 
thirteenth century and after, there are pieces, some of them brief, from 
Bonaventura, Matthew of Aquasparta, Scotus, and Ockham. For good 
measure we are given three poetical compositions—Langton’s se- 
quence on the Holy Spirit, Abelard’s O quanta, qualia, and a sequence 
by Adam of St. Victor. The difficulties of selection in such a miscellany 
are undoubtedly great. For many readers the chief value of the book 
will lie in the judicious and very clearly worded introductions along 
with the excellent bibliographies. As the achievement of St. Thomas is 
outside the scope of this volume, it is particularly gratifying to find an 
emphasis on the importance of the ‘Franciscan alternative’ (p. 366) in 
the thirteenth century and later, with its ‘fundamental antipathy to 
Aristotelian naturalism and a concern for divine freedom and creativity, 
for creaturely dependence and responsibility’. 


Secrétaires de Saint Thomas. By ANTOINE DonpDaAINE. Edited under 
the auspices of the Editores Operum Sancti THOMAE DE 
Aquino (Commissio Leonina). Vol. I, pp. 280, vol. II, pp. 
16+40 plates. Rome: Editori di S. Tommaso, S. Sabina, 
Aventino, 1956. 


THESE two volumes issued from Santa Sabina, that wonderful basilica 
and convent in an enchanting situation on the Aventine, are admirably 
produced and are a contribution of real importance to our under- 
standing of St. Thomas’s method of working and of how he was able 
to achieve so vast an output and of such an even quality. The name of 
Fr. Antoine Dondaine, O.P., the Director of the Leonine Commission 
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for the critical editing of the works of the Angelic Doctor, is a sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of the exposition contained in the first 
volume, which sets out in immense and patient detail the results of the 
investigation of the manuscripts, reproductions of which are provided 
in the second volume. 

We know from William of Tocco and others that St. Thomas dictated 
his writings and, indeed, any other procedure would have been unusual, 
We know also that besides his ‘socius’, his general assistant, he had 
several ‘secretaries’ whose business it was to write what the master 
dictated, as well as to copy out the texts which it was necessary for him 
to possess for the purpose of his studies. This latter task seems to have 
been very important. The problem of the provision of essential books 
faced every scholar. Albert the Great used all his financial resources for 
this purpose, and in the earlier part of his career as a scholar St. Thomas 
copied out with his own hand a considerable number of books, as the 
surviving ‘autographs’ show. Among these were works of his own com- 
position, but all of them belong to the same early period. The conclusion 
which Fr. Dondaine draws is that as there appears to be no ‘autograph’ 
of the Summa or of other works of the same or later date, St. Thomas 
dictated these from his notes and rough drafts. After looking in be- 
wilderment at a reproduction of a specimen of the Angelic Doctor's 
handwriting, one can well understand that no copyist could possibly 
have used it to make a really satisfactory text, though some contemporary 
attempts were made. It seems also that St. Thomas had at first the idea 
of setting his scribes to work on such a task. Fr. Dondaine examines, 
for instance, MS. Lat. Vat. 9851, which contains the commentary on 
the third Book of the Sentences. Part of this is an autograph of St. 
‘Thomas, but this does not concern us here. The rest is the work of two 
scribes. The first hand is regular and good. Fr. Dondaine concludes 
that the scribe wrote as St. Thomas dictated from his autograph. But 
such a method was slow and occupied too much valuable time. So it 
would seem that the second scribe was given the task of copying from 
the original in St. Thomas’s own handwriting. The result was not 
happy. So there was no other way than to resort again to the method of 
dictating from a written text, at least in the case of the commentary on 
the third Book of the Sentences and the Questions De veritate; but, as 
we have no ‘autograph’ of later works, Fr. Dondaine conjectures that 
St. Thomas may have dictated these directly or perhaps from notes. 
This then was probably the final method used by St. Thomas, and, 
indeed, it would seem to be the only reasonable solution of his problem. 

I have given Fr. Dondaine’s conclusions in the simplest terms, with- 
out saying anything about his lengthy and painstaking examination of 
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all the manuscript evidence and of the detailed information to be drawn 
from this. He has undertaken also the formidable task of transcribing 
the texts which are reproduced in the volume of plates, so that the 
scholar is provided with all that he needs for following the author’s 
argument. There is a fascinating chapter on what it is possible to say 
about the persons who were St. Thomas’s secretaries and formed a 
more or less permanent secretarial ‘office’. 

Fr. Dondaine is unwilling to insist that he has proved conclusively 
that St. Thomas’s final and henceforth usual method was that of 
direct dictation. He modestly claims that all that he has definitely 
proved is that MS. Lat. Vat. 781, which contains the text of the De 
veritate, was so composed, and he contents himself with saying that 
‘while it would be hazardous to affirm, from this one instance, that this 
was the usual method employed by St. Thomas to produce his works, 
the likelihood of such a conjecture is obvious’. In any case, we have in 
MS. 781 the great rarity of the original of the De veritate, the arche- 
type of the manuscript tradition, written in a good cursive, providing a 
sure text apart from possible errors on the part of the dictator or of the 
scribe. MS. 781 shows also the master at work, supervising the scribe, 
correcting or substituting or qualifying or changing; so that at the end 
we have the work as it represented the final thought of St. Thomas, 
ready for ‘publication’. F. J. E. Rasy 


Die Christologie des Nikolaus von Kues. By Rupo_F Hausst. Pp. 
xxiii+336. Freiburg: Herder, 1956. DM. 20. 


IN recent years much excellent work has been done on Nicolas of Cues, 
and rightly so. As z humanist, church reformer, canonist, diplomat, and 
philosopher he was an outstanding personality. As a theologian he was 
receptive rather than creative ; he founded no school and had no influence 
on later thought. But he resumed in himself much of the learning of his 
age. He was the last in the line of medieval Christian Neoplatonists. His 
Christology is not systematically presented ; the materials are scattered 
through his sermons and other works. His chief source was naturally 
the Bible and it is characteristic that he paid close attention to St. John’s 
gospel and the Pauline Epistles. He quotes extensively from patristic 
and scholastic authorities. Aquinas is drawn on fairly often, but Nicolas 
was not a Thomist in the strict sense of the word. 

Dr. Rudolf Haubst has made a notable contribution to his subject. 
He had already published several monographs on the great Cardinal and 
the present work is the result of great industry. Through long and 
careful study, much of it based on unpublished manuscripts, the author 
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has gained a remarkable insight into Nicolas’s methods of working and 
his use of his sources, whether these are acknowledged or not. He has 
shown that Nicolas of Cues worked with enthusiasm in developing his 
sublime theme, striving to impart to others his vision of Christ as perfect 
man and perfect God. As regards minor details two points suggest them- 
selves. One wonders why Uebinger’s work, Die Gotteslehre des Nicholaus 
Cusanus (1886), is omitted from the bibliography, although Glossner 
(1889) is included. Tauler’s sermons should not be quoted from the 
obsolete edition of 1826, but from the critical text of Vetter (1910). 


J. M. Ciarx 


Nicolai de Cusa De Pace Fidei cum Epistula ad foannem de Segobia. 
Ediderunt commentariisque illustraverunt RaymuNbus KLI- 
BANSKY ET HILDEBRANDUS Bascour. Pp. lviii+136+4 plates. 
(Medieval and Renaissance Studies, Supplement III.) London: 
Warburg Institute, 1956. 5os. 


CARDINAL NICOLAS DE Cusa, ‘doctissimus, celeberrimus pater, in omni 
philosophia doctissimus vir’, as the Basel edition of his works in 1565 
admiringly called him in repetitive eulogy, has many claims to considera- 
tion still by students of the fifteenth century, one of the major events of 
which—the capture of Constantinople by the Turks—called forth this 
little treatise De Pace Fidei in September 1453. Were it not for the 
tragic circumstances a modern reader might be tempted to dismiss the 
strange and even fantastic little tractate as a jeu d’esprit, though it is 
better to compare it with two works De Docta Ignorantia, re-edited by 
Hoffman and Klibansky (Leipzig, 1932), and Apologia Doctae Ignoran- 
tiae (ed. Klibansky, Leipzig, 1932). The editors are able to refer to 
numerous authors whom Cusanus can be shown to have read and 
annoteted, and have made the fullest possible use of such materials both 
here and in the two other treatises mentioned above to which cross- 
references are frequently made. The 26 pages of notes have a varied 
interest of their own apart from the text that originally suggested them. 
Of the curious learning which they collect, e.g. from oriental sources, it 
may perhaps suffice to refer to the way in which Cusanus was led, by a 
corruption in the Quran of the description of the joys of Paradise 
latinized as ‘puellas ducent cum oculis claris et immensis, quorum 
albugines candidissimae et pupillae nigerrimae’ and corrupted in his 
exemplar to ‘quorum albugines candidissime et puelle nigerrime’, to 
annotate: ‘de paradiso et nigris puellis’. And in a treatise cast in dialogue 
form, it is perhaps but natural that modern editors should exploit to the 
full their own ingenuity and erudition in seeking sources and parallels 
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for the sentiments placed by the cardinal in the mouths of the dramatis 
personae who include not only divine Persons, but Graecus, Ytalus, 
Arabus, Indus, Caldaeus, Iudaeus, Scita, Gallicus, Petrus (apostolus), 
Persa, Syrus, Hispanus, Turkus, Alamanus, Tartarus, Paulus (doctor 
gentium), Armenus, Bohemus, and Anglicus. In view of the date it is 
interesting to find the latter showing a special interest ‘de aliis sacra- 
mentis, de matrimonio scilicet, ordinibus confirmationis et extremae 
unctionis’, and still more perhaps to find not Anglicus but the Doctor 
gentium made responsible for the highly Anglican observations that 
‘exactam quaerere conformitatem in omnibus est potius pacem turbare’, 
that ‘sacerdotium similiter apud omnem religionem reperitur’, and that 
‘augebitur fortassis devotio ex quadam diversitate’. The editors show 
that Cusanus was a man of remarkably wide reading and usually give 
the grounds for their statements, though omitting that for the twice- 
repeated assertion that he did not know the contra Celsum of Origen. 
The letter to John of Segovia (c. 1393-1458) ‘archiepiscopus Caesarien- 
sis’ is printed from two manuscripts, one at Salamanca, the other in the 
Vatican, both formerly in the possession of the famous archbishop of 
Saragossa ‘Studiosa Christi’, whose polemical interest in Arabic studies 
had a more than transitory importance. Its date is 1454 and it is an 
answer from one of John of which the principale motivum is succinctly 
described as ‘de via pacis prosequenda ad exterminationem sectae 
Mahumeti’. It is a private holograph latter, not without a certain self- 
revealing quality and containing a vivid reference to the last days of 
Pope Nicholas V and a not tvo cryptic reflection ‘scio quod forte de 
curia non multum curatis’. 


De Christlicke Ordinancien der Nederlantscher Ghemeinten te Londen 
(1554). By MarTEN Micron. Edited by W. F. DANKBAAaR. Pp. 
vi+158. Kerkhistorische Studien behorende bij het Neder- 
lands Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis, Deel VII. ’s-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. Guilders 7.75. 


Tue irony of history which with royal assistance converted a medieval 
priory into the first English home of the Dutch Reformed Church gave 
to Austin Friars in central London more lasting fame. Among those 
responsible for building it up some are widely celebrated, others like 
Martinus Micronius (‘Marten de Kleine of de Vlaming’) will be found 
to receive far less notice in books than their achievement deserved. In 
a life (1523 ?-59) cut prematurely short ‘aan de pest’ he was probably 
overshadowed alike in ecclesiastical order and in secular status by the 
Polish John a Lasco, and by many even Jan Utenhove is better known. 
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Yet Micron’s printed works, comparatively small though they are in 


bulk and by no means easily accessible even in great libraries, must have _ 
exercised, albeit in a limited circle, a really important influence in their | ; 

day. For this reason the new edition of the ‘Christlicke Ordinancien’ in | Wal 
the valuable Dutch series of ‘Kerkhistorische Studien’ deserves grateful Arss 
recognition from students as a notable addition to their stock of Re- 1956 
formation literature. They will perhaps be assisted in a more ready | LoTHEr 
appreciation of its interest if they will compare and contrast point by | theolog 


point a portion of its contents with the contemporary ‘Short Catechism | an exce 
or Plain Instruction, containing the Sum of Christian Learning set | 
fori. by the King’s Majesty’s Authority for all Schoolmasters to teach. | listens 
1553’, with the appendix of the forty-two Articles of 1552 including the ments | 
reference to the ‘book of Prayers and Ceremonies of the Church of | Béhner 
England’, ‘the book, which of very late time was given to the Church of against 
England by the king’s authority, and the Parliament’—all printed by danger 
the Rev. Joseph Ketley, curate of St. Mark’s, Kennington, in 1844 at the that of 
end of his edition of the Edwardian Liturgies of 1549 and 1552 for the tion of 
Parker Society.' The learned editor of the present volume, Dr. Dank- and Bi 


baar of the University of Groningen, records in an admirable if sum- makin, 
mary introduction of thirty pages what is known of Micron and his is able 
relations with A Lasco and others. The story is not without complica- directi 
tions as anyone may see who consults Kuyper’s edition of the works of yet ho 
A Lasco and the correspondence with Bullinger in the Parker Society ficial 1 
volume of ‘Original Letters’. For A Lasco Micron is “Theseus’ and ‘col- diverg 
lega noster’, but will the student of A Lasco’s ‘Compendium Doctrinae’ |  relatic 
for the ‘Ecclesia Peregrinorum’ in London (1551) and Catechism for is the 
children and his ‘Forma ac Ratio’ be content to assign to Micron only Theo! 
the role of a possible abbreviator and translator into Dutch? And what and J 
are the sources which may be regarded as underlying or at least con- reject 
tributory to the various sections of the ‘Christlicke Ordinancien’? On all betwe 
these topics Dr. Dankbaar has more or less convincing arguments and escap 
data to adduce, and the reader who finds the Ordinances making a intuit 
steadily deeper impression on his mind will perhaps, whatever his truth 
antecedent opinion of A Lasco, not be altogether displeased at finding know 
himself becoming more and more pro-Micronian. In any case he will real | 
hardly fail to salute it as a very remarkable piece of work. Luth 
CLAUDE JENKINS faith. 
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Theologie und Philosophie bei Luther und in der Occamistischen 
Tradition: Luthers Stellung zur Theorie von der doppelten 
Wahrheit. By BENGT HAGGLUND. Pp. 108. (Lunds Universitets 
Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. 1, Bd. 51 nr. 4.) Lund: C.W.K. Gleerup, 
1956. Sw. kr. 11. 


LUTHER-STUDIES wait on more monographs about the fifteenth-century 
theologians. Bengt Hagglund’s monograph, learned, intricate, sober, is 
an excellent example of what is needed, the methodology of the stetho- 
scope which listens for the undertones, and which really waits and 
listens, before rushing in either with questions or answers. His argu- 
ments rest on the modern Occamist renaissance, the splendid studies of 
Bohner, Vignaux, Guelluy, which have already put a question mark 
against the traditional evaluation of the Nominalists (and put rather 
dangerously out of date the treatment of their theology in such works as 
that of Seeberg). Thus Hagglund’s monograph is valuable as a clarifica- 
tion of fifteenth-century Nominalism, as exemplified in Holkot, D’Ailly, 
and Biel. He expounds Nominalism, and then discusses Luther’s views, 
making expert use of some of Luther’s lesser known Disputations. He 
is able to show how Luther was grounded in the Occamist way, how the 
direction and tread of his thought were stimulated by Nominalism, and 
yet how sharply he diverged from his initial training, so that often super- 
ficial resemblances when examined turn out to be in fact a complete 
divergence. The work illustrates this resemblance and divergence in 
relation to the balance between Theology and Philosophy. First, there 
is the question raised by Occam in contradiction of Thomism, whether 
Theology is a science at all. Thomism, which bridges the Augustinian 
and Aristotelian conceptions of knowledge by a typical compromise, is 
rejected by Occamism, which does not, however, destroy all connexion 
between the floors of reason and revelation, but builds its own fire- 
escape staircase, so to speak, based on the distinctions between ‘notitia 
intuitiva’ and ‘notitia abstractiva’, between contingent and necessary 
truths, and bringing in the ‘potestas absoluta Dei’ to supply that ‘evident 
knowledge’, which is lacking, of the truths of revelation. Thus there is no 
real gulf between theological and rational knowledge in Occam. For 
Luther the difference is between truths apprehensible by reason, and 
faith. Here Hagglund takes the two examples, Luther’s rejection of the 
Nominalist ‘logica fidei’, and D’Ailly’s distinction between the ‘sup- 
positio mediata’ and the ‘suppositio immediata’, and shows that Luther’s 
objection is to the view that reason can provide a logical technique by 
which the mysteries of faith can be mastered, whereas faith in God’s 
Word is the presupposition on which alone reason can work. The next 
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chapter treats Luther’s opposition to the conceptions of ‘fides acquisita’ 


and ‘fides infusa’, his existential insistence that unless faith can hold in | 


the hour of temptation, it is not Christian faith at all, his conviction that 
faith must not be isolated from the object of faith, that it is ‘fides appre- 
hensiva Christi’, and so a faith given by the Holy Spirit. This is coupled 
(pp. 71-82) with a careful diagnosis of the Occamist doctrine of faith, 
which in one point, its experimental, voluntarist stress, is ‘parallel’ rather 
than congruous with Luther. The fourth chapter, ‘The problem of 
Double Truth’, rehabilitates Occamism itself from the charge of teach- 
ing a double truth, in philosophy and in theology, and shows that, 
though true of the Averroists, it is a misunderstanding of the Occamist 
dialectic. While Luther’s use of ‘reason’ is complex (Hagglund shows 
it to be more complex than modern Luther-studies have suggested) he 
also recognizes a unity between Theology and Philosophy, and his thesis 
against the theologians of Paris, which seems to suggest a double truth, is 
intended to safeguard revelation (and the primacy of faith) from becom- 
ing a mere tool of a logical and syllogistic technique. The monograph, 
which is of considerable value, concludes with Luther’s insistence on the 
re-minting of old words when they come from philosophy into theology 
(‘If you want to use them, give them a gouod bath!’), and the need fora 
new vocabulary in the realm of faith, which Luther found by striking 
back, behind the Schoolmen, to Augustine and the Bible. 

GorbDon Rupp 


La Dispute de Lausanne (1536): une étape de |’ évolution doctrinale 
des Réformateurs romands. By Grorces Bavaup. Pp. xv+213. 
(Studia Friburgensia, Nouvelle Série, 14.) Fribourg (Suisse): 
Editions Universitaires, 1956. Swiss fr. 14.50. 


In the early months of 1536 the Bernese conquered the Pays de Vaud, 
and then staged a disputation at Lausanne to prepare and warrant the 
protestantizing of the land. The leading Catholic apologists refused, or 
were forbidden, to take part on the ground that the judges were partial, 
and the conservative defence was left to a handful of mainly uninstructed 
oddities, who had to confront Farel, Viret, and Calvin, though the last 
only intervened twice in the debate. 

This book contains an analysis of the minutes (compiled by Viret, 
with truthfulness). But its chief interest is the light it casts on the 
doctrinal history of Farel. Farel had begun as a disciple of Lefévre of 
Etaples, had come under the influence of Oecolampadius, and through 
him of Zwingli; and at Lausanne in 1536 he and Viret were still main- 
taining substantially Zwinglian positions. But already they had read 
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the first edition of the Institutes, published in the spring of 1536: and 
thenceforth the influence of Calvin upon his two colleagues became 
ever more marked. 


Economic Problems of the Church: from Archbishop Whitgift to the 
Long Parliament. By CHRISTOPHER HILL. Pp. xiv+-367. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1956. 42s. 


Tuis contains a mass of useful material, well written and well arranged, 
upon every aspect of ecclesiastical finance: the methods and extent of 
lay depredations into ecclesiastical property, the social status of the 
clergy and their wives, tithes, parish fees, pluralism, and the attempts 
of both Puritans and Laudians to find remedies. These are all old 
friends; but this book is the first clear guide through the tangle, and 
it will certainly be indispensable to every historian of the Elizabethan 
and early Stuart Church, even if his concern is not primarily economic. 
The author adds a number of generalizations about the relations be- 
tween such entities as capitalism and puritanism, bourgeois and puritan: 
perhaps his most important point of this kind is the contention that 
(p. 43) ‘behind the Puritan attack on the Church there lurked economic 
considerations, appealing especially to the interests of land-hungry 
magnates and of business men great and small’. These general theses 
do not always seem to rise naturally out of the evidence, and the impor- 
tance of the book does not lie in them. But for a graphic and reliable 
picture of social conditions, drawn with the help of evidence from 
every quarter, the book cannot be surpassed. Owen CHADWICK 


Amandus Polanus von Polansdorf. By ERNST STAEHELIN. Pp. 139. 
(Studien zur Geschichte der Wissenschaften in Basel herausgege- 
ben zum 500 jhgn. Jubilaum der Universitat Basel 1460-1960: I.) 
Basel: Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1955. Sw. fr. 11.55. 


Tus study of the life and work of one of the earliest Reformed theo- 
logians at Basel is a fitting beginning to the studies being prepared in 
celebration of the University’s sooth anniversary. It describes the life 
and work of Amandus Polanus, a Calvinist theologian of the second 
generation. Born in Silesia in 1561, died of the plague in Basel in 1610, 
after an early connexion with the Moraviar otherhood, and twelve 
years as house tutor and companion in a noble Moravian family, he 
devoted his life to the service of strict Reformed orthodoxy. Lectures, 
disputations, sermons, controversies with Papists and Lutherans, and 
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much writing, filled his life. He did not have many students—in his 
first year as Dean (i598) there were eighteen students of theology (among 
them two Englishmen and one Scot), and in his first year as Rector 
(1600) the whole university had only 129 students. But as Rector he 
registered all the students with his own hand. On the whole, however, 
he had a chance to stick to his real job. Dr. Staehelin, who reduces a 
mass of material to admirable coherence, does not hide his abhorrence 
of Polanus’s teachings, especially the doctrine of double predestination, 
The last twenty pages of his monograph, consisting of extracts from 
Polanus’s work, do indeed show the rigidity of this kind of Calvinist 
second generation teaching ; but also, it must be admitted, its confidence 
and clarity, and unfaltering recognition of the freedom of God as the 
ground of all. R. GREGOR Smita 


The Correspondence of Bishop Brian Duppa and Sir Fustinian 
Isham (1650-1660). Edited by Str Gy es IsHam, Bart., witha 








preface by Sir Grorce CLark. Pp. xxxii+232. (Northampton- 
shire Record Society, vol. xvii.) Northants Record Society 
(Staples, Printers, Kettering), 1955. 30s. 
Sir Gy tes IsHam has rendered a most valuable service to students of 
English history in the seventeenth century by his careful editing and 


publication of the correspondence of Bishop Duppa and Sir Justinian ( 


Isham during the troubled decade between the proclamation of the 


Commonwealth and the Restoration of Charles II. The existence of F 


. 
t 


the correspondence has been well known, and historical students, for 
example Dr. Robert S. Bosher, have been allowed full access to it. But 
hitherto it has been known only to a few and its present publication m 
extenso is of equal interest and importance. Moreover, to the editor's 
diligent and industrious pen there has been added a Preface by the 
former Provost of Oriel College which is not merely an apéritif but a 
veritable foretaste of what is to follow. 

The deprived Bishop of Salisbury and his Royalist friend were 
driven by the exigencies of the time to correspondence as a means of 
keeping alive their friendship; fortunately perhaps for the historian, | 
since almost immediately after the Restoration Duppa became in- 
volved once again in the wider affairs of church and state, and his letters | 
lose their fullness and frequency. Circumstances compelled the exercise | 
of the utmost discretion, for Sir Justinian’s liberty was interrupted by 
arrest and confinement; and Duppa for a time thought it expedient | 
that his correspondent’s letters should be addressed to Mrs. Duppa to 


avoid undue notice and suspicion. Even so, great discretion must be 
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exercised to refrain from open comment on public affairs. “The best is, 
our commerce is innocent, and whosoever lights upon our letters must 
strangely torture them before they will cry guilty; so we censure not 
the State, opinions and books may be left free to us.’ References to 
political events therefore are few and oblique; as that to the dismissal 
of Barebones’ parliament as ‘the vertigo that hath happen’d to us in the 
head of our Government’, followed in a further letter by Duppa’s 
injunction: ‘I tell you nothing of the times, and, if you please, let it be 
a condition between us, not to do it.’ By 1654, however, the bishop 
thought that ‘the times being now more open, and our intercourse so 
innocent, you may safely change the stile and direct what you write to 
the Bishop of Salisbury’. In 1659, however, Duppa’s house was searched ; 
and not until the Restoration seemed imminent did the two friends in- 
dulge in optimistic comments. 

The substance of the correspondence therefore is concerned with 
personal interests, books, and religious reflections. The good bishop was 
much concerned about Isham’s matrimonial affairs, both in relation to 
Sir Justinian’s own second marriage and those of his daughters, and 
was himself employed as go-between in the quest for suitable husbands! 
Books were a fruitful subject of comment (and, as Sir George Clark 
observes, the day of printed reviews had not yet dawned). Hobbes 
makes his appearance: “There is another production of the press, that 
Affrick hath not seen a greater monster, and that is Mr. Hobbes his 
Leviathan. . . . 1 liked his judgment better in the title then in the book, 
for certainly (Lucian excepted) none ever was more gamesome in 
religion than he is.’ It was not to be expected that a bishop would 
approve of Hobbes, and Duppa further referred to him as ‘that daemo- 
nium hominis’, and as ‘Mr Hobbs his Chimaera, that Government had 
its rise from mutuall hostility’. Per contra, the bishop greatly approved 
Filmer’s Patriarcha, of which he observed that ‘in the point of Govern- 
ment, I know no man speakes more truth than the knight you mention, 
who followes it to the right head and spring, from whence the great 
wits have wand’red, and have sought for that in their own fancy, which 
they might have found in the plain Scripture road’. Theological works 
also found their place in the correspondence, particularly those of 
Jeremy Taylor, Henry Hammond, and Herbert Thorndike. Duppa 
defended Selden (on the grounds of ‘so many yeares of very near 
acquaintance’) against aspersions of irreligion; and referring to Selden’s 
devout and humble reception of the Sacrament, even expressed the 
hope that ‘possibly the Leviathan himself, when the hook shall be putt 
into his nostrills, may do as much’. 

A noteworthy characteristic of the correspondence is the ubiquitous 
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classical quotation, chiefly from Seneca, in which bishop and baronet 
were by no means unequally matched; indeed the layman once caught 


out the divine in ascribing to Seneca a citation from Cicero! But the | 


charm of the letters lies in their religious atmosphere and reflections, 
Duppa was constant in his prayers for his friend; and the correspon- 
dence abounds in such pious utterances as ‘that which keeps me un- 
disturbed in all events is, that I can say: Scio cui credidi, and upon the 
strength of that, so wholly resign all that may concern me into God’s 
hands’. Indeed the perusal of the correspondence almost moves the 
reader to regret the Restoration which caused its end. Sir Gyles Isham 
has fulfilled his editorial task with meticulous thoroughness and care, 
both his Introduction and Notes affording all the information which 
the reader can desire; whilst Sir George Clark’s modest Preface is a 
model of what such contributions should be. The volume furnishes a 
feast of good things, and is warmly to be welcomed. 

NORMAN Sykes 


The High Church Party, 1688-1718. By Grorce Every. Pp. xv+ 
195+7 photographs. London: S.P.C.K. for the Church His- 
torical Society, 1956. 30s. 


THE party struggles of the later Stuart Church have been frequently 
reviewed in recent years, notably in scholarly biographies of Arch- 
bishops Tenison and Sharp, and of Bishops Compton and Lloyd. It 
might be expected that Brother George Every’s study of the High 
Church party in this period would merely add further detail to an 
already familiar story, and perhaps show how in the course of a century 
the theological tradition of Andrewes, Montague, and Laud was de- 
veloped and heightened by their spiritual descendants. But the author’s 
thorough examination of the theological literature of these years has 
yielded impressive results, while his ability to detect the true relations 
between seemingly unconnected episodes has thrown surprising new 
light on the subject. His narrative is a complex one—so much so that 
readers will regret the absence of a concluding analys’s and summary— 
but the effect is to portray the evolution of the High Church party with 
a new coherence and wholeness. 

Many well-known incidents are seen in a new perspective. For ex- 
ample, the author demonstrates that the famous comprehension pro- 
ject of 1688-9 drew all its impetus from the threat of Roman Catholic 
aggression under James II; once the Revolution had produced a new 
political situation, support for the project melted away. The intransi- 
gence of High Churchmen was only one of many factors responsible for 
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its defeat; the changed attitude of the Presbyterians and Parliament’s 
suspicion that the bill would provide dissenters with an easy pathway to 
political office had already doomed it to failure. 

Similarly, the real origin of the Convocation dispute is dis- 
covered in a now-forgotten Trinitarian controversy of the 1690’s.* 
Behind the famous Letter to a Convocation Man lay the determination 
of High Church leaders to secure a condemnation of the dangerous 
views of Sherlock and Bingham by a synodical declaration of Trinita- 
rian doctrine. In the complicated movement of ecclesiastical politics a 
new importance is assumed by such matters as the plight of Episcopa- 
lians in Scotland and the negotiations sponsored by Daniel Jablonski 
with the Lutheran Church of Prussia. Finally, a useful account of 
developments in the High Church doctrine of the ministry must dispel 
once for all the curious notion that the ‘exclusive’ view of episcopacy 
was first imported into Anglicanism by the Oxford Movement. 

On one matter, however, the author’s discussion is less than adequate. 
It is his thesis that the High Church party actually originated about the 
time it received this name, and that before 1689 conservative Anglicans 
were not sufficiently distinguished from the rest of the Church of Eng- 
land to require a name. This is a debatable point, and was certainly not 
the view held by writers of the time. The argument is not clarified by the 
opening chapter on ‘Altitudinarian Origins’, which is a somewhat 
random discussion of theological differences in the Church during the 
earlier part of the century, especially on the subject of episcopacy. Since, 
on the author’s own showing, these differences continued to exist 
within the later High Church party, they seem hardly relevant to the 
problem of origins. On the crucial question, whether Anglicans of this 
type had earlier followed a distinctive party policy in ecclesiastical and 
political affairs, no evidence is offered. 

Historians writing of this period have usually agreed with the verdict 
of the Whigs: 

The High Church clergy, mounted high, 
Like sons of Jehu drive; 
And over true religion ride 
To keep the Church alive. 
Brother Every’s book does not minimize the intense partisanship of the 
High Churchmen, but he makes us aware that their policies were deter- 
mined by the pressures of a new political situation on a strongly held 
and traditional theology, and that ‘the needs of the battle dictated the 
choice of weapons’. The watchword ‘the Church in danger’, he points 
out, was in reality a protest against the onset of a secular society. At the 
beginning of the book he quotes Charles Leslie’s plea made in 1704: 
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“The High Church Desire that they . . . may be try’d by their actions, 
and not by the Clamours on either side.’ Such an undertaking he has 


accomplished with notable success. Rosert S. Bosuer | 


White Kennett, 1660-1728, Bishop of Peterborough. By G. V. 
BENNETT. Pp. xii+290; 3 illustrations. London: S.P.C.K. for 
the Church Historical Society, 1957. 42s. net. 

THE nineteenth-century ecclesiastical historian almost invariably looked 

at the period of the Revolution Settiement, Queen Anne’s reign, and 

the Hanoverian Succession through the eyes of the Oxford Movement: 


hailing the Non-jurors and Tory high fliers as the upholders of Catholic | 


doctrine and order, while censuring the latitudinarians and moderate 
men as the begetters of eighteenth-century torpor and neglect. This 
biography is, therefore, at once timely and important, since it tells the 
story of a high churchman, who yet threw in his lot with the latitudi- 
narian Whigs and played a notable part, as the friend and adviser of 
Archbishop Tenison, both in and out of Convocation, in helping to 
defeat the essentially political schemes of Atterbury, the Non-jurors, 
and Tory extremists. For, under cover of a demand for an independent 
Lower House of Convocation, the cry that the Church was in danger, 
ferocious attacks on the dissenters, moderate divines, and latitudinarian 
bishops, and an elaboration of the theory of the independence and 
authority of the Church, the high fliers really sought to seize political 
power and determine the succession to the throne, whether of Stuart or 
Hanoverian, on their own terms. Kennett, an orthodox high churchman 
and a recognized medieval historian, saw through these machiavellian 
devices and vigorously condemned what he conceived to be a com- 
bination of barren fanaticism, false historical arguments, and dangerous 
political intrigues. In book, pamphlet, and visitation charge, on the 
floor of the Lower House of Convocation, and in the pulpit itself he 
strongly defended the moderate bishops, the Revolution Settlement, 
the Toleration Act, and the Marlborough-Godolphin war policy, whilst 
violently attacking popery, Jacobitism, the non-juring doctrines of divine 
right, and passive obedience and the ‘unchurching’ of the dissenters or 
foreign protestant churches. Inevitably he called down upon his head a 
steady stream of abuse from the high fliers, who termed him an apostate 
Judas and did not cease to decry him even after he was dead. If enough 
mud is thrown some is bound to stick; and this fact, together with his 
tactlessness, failure as a courtier, and a somewhat austere moral outlook, 
lost Kennett the promotion his services to the Hanoverian cause had so 
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richly earned. He had, indeed, to rest content first with the deanery and 
then the small bishopric of Peterborough. 

There were, however, other sides to Kennett’s career beyond that of 
the mere controversialist: his conscientious parochial labours both in 
rural and London parishes; his standing as a leading member of that 
new school of critical historical studies which had emerged at the 
Revolution ; his manifold activities in connexion with the various volun- 
tary, missionary, and charitable movements of his time; and above all 
his effective administration of his cathedral and diocese. Here he 
disciplined the Chapter; ordained five times in the year; faithfully 
visited the clergy; regularly confirmed the laity; and, if not himself a 
profoundly spiritual man, yet became the greatly loved and respected 
Father of his people. 

Mr. Bennett is to be congratulated on a valuable and very readable 
piece of historical research which is primarily based on unpublished 
manuscripts and contemporary printed works; thus enabling White 
Kennett for the first time to speak for himself through his letters, diaries, 
books, and visitation charges. Fresh light is thrown on old, bitter, and 
very involved religious controversies; and vis-d-vis Brother George 
Every’s High Church Party the stand-point and actions of the moderate 
men are set in a fairer and truer light. A. TrnpaL Hart 


The Indian Christians of St. Thomas: an Account of the ancient 
Syrian Church of Malabar. By L. W. Brown. Pp. xii+315; 
7 plates; 1 map. Cambridge University Press, 1956. 40s. 


Tue bishop of Uganda has made good use of his years in Travancore. 
He has produced a study of the Syrian church of Malabar, whose range, 
scholarship, clarity, and judicious temper is likely to make it a standard 
work for a good many years to come. He approaches his subject with the 
charity and enthusiasm born of friendship and fascination with his 
subject; he is not bemused like some Syrian writers with schismatic 
disputes or patriotic prepossessions ; nor does he, like the early mission- 
aries, feel the urge to correct defects so strongly as to be unable to 
appreciate the virtues which exist or to assess fairly unfamiliar features 
of local life. In consequence we have a study which, while patently 
warm hearted, is notably detached in approach and judicial in tone. 
A happy result of this combination of qualities is that we have both a 
vivid description of church life and sober assessments of such difficult 
problems as the date of the foundation of the Christian Church in 
Malabar and the relationship of St. Thomas to it. A valuable feature of 
the book is the section on sources at the end of each chapter. 


621.2 
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The book is divided into three parts. The first, beginning with a 
description of the St. Thomas Christians in the sixteenth century, 
derived chiefly from Portuguese sources, examines the St. Thomas 
traditions and traces the vicissitudes of the local church through western 
Catholic pressure and modern schisms and disputes to the present day. 
The second part, largely drawn from oral sources, describes the social 
life of the St. Thomas Christians, and the third part describes the tradi- 
tional liturgy still in use. The second and third parts are of great value 
in their own fields, but it is the first part which raises the most difficult 
critical problems, and shows the author’s talents to the best advantage. 
To my mind his work on the St. Thomas tradition is particularly dis- 
criminating, for while it demonstrates clearly the possibility that St. 
Thomas (or St. Bartholomew) could have visited India, it firmly refuses 
to accept the evidence for martyrdom at the hands of Brahmins or for 
burial at Mylapur as anything more than suggestive. Bishop Brown does 
not allow the congruity of names and places to detach him from the 
limits set by the Acts of St. Thomas and the Edessa tradition. Equally 
careful is he in his treatment of the copper-plate evidence in Chapter III, 
specially on pp. 85-90. He is so cautious that he assigns the first probable 
evidence of a church in Malabar to the middle of the fourth century, 
and the first certain evidence to the middle of the sixth century a.p., 
thus showing an example of restraint to some modern non-Christian 
commentators. 

Interesting points which emerge are the connexion of the Christian 
community with trade routes and sites, and with the early or ‘Black’ Jews 
of Malabar. All but one of the known early Christian sites are on trade 
routes and most of them closely connected with the sites of Jewish settle- 
ments. Thanks to recent excavations at Arikimedu and elsewhere we 
know much more of foreign trading activity in south India than previ- 
ously and all the evidence tends to strengthen the supposition that it 
was the overseas trade with Europe which brought the first Christians 
and that the nucleus of the Malabar church may well have been a group 
of foreign traders. 

Anyone reflecting on the history of the Malabar church must speculate 
on the nature of the forces which held the Christian body together for 
so long a time, so that it neither suffered absorption into local Hindu- 
ism, nor exercised a dynamic influence upon Hindu society. The Mala- 
bar Christians, Bishop Brown tells us, possessed a social life which was 
almost entirely Indian, even admitting Brahmins to certain ceremonies, 
while preserving their religion in forms which were almost wholly 
foreign. Christianity may be said to have acclimatized itself on the 
Malabar coast, but it cannot be said to have expressed itself in Indian 
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forms, socially, liturgically, or intellectually. The ritual was Nestorian 
or Jacobite, the sacred language the unknown Syriac. The Scriptures 
were not known in the local language until the nineteenth century. 
Bishop Brown thinks it was the Syriac rite which held the Syrian 
Christians together in somewhat the same way that their respective 

riptures have held together ihe Jews and the Parsis. The Christians, 
it would seem, with their original foreign background, secured them- 
selves socially by adopting local customs, and safeguarded their inner 
life by making a mystique of their foreign ritual, and regarding this 
expression of the spirit with the reverence due to the spirit itself. In this 
way the church became and remained a religious ‘fossil’, secure from 
outside interference but powerless to exercise influence in its turn. This 
would explain the lamentable story of schisms and litigation which 
have dogged the Syrian community in modern times; the moulds of 
the spirit were so firmly set that the only way to modify them was to 
break them. It remains to be seen whether the study of the Scriptures 
in the local language, a prominent feature of the Mar Thoma church, 
may open the door to the positive spiritual forces which the Syrian 
churches have so far failed to release. For ages the sacred Mystery has 
confirmed the believer in his faith; we may now hope that the Word 
may inspire him to carry it to others. 

A further puzzling feature of Syrian church life has been the insist- 
ence on maintaining a foreign connexion together with an abiding anti- 
foreign sentiment. This anti-foreign thread has run steadily through the 
modern period from the coming of the Roman Catholics with the 
Portuguese in the sixteenth century down to the nineteenth-century 
disputes with Anglicans, and internal schisms. The desire for inde- 
pendence has been continuously frustrated by the existence of a foreign 
connexion. The permanent mental conflict thus created has played no 
small part in creating an intractable temper in otherwise devout and 
peaceful people. If we accept the foreign origin of the community as 
immigrant traders, and the adoption of the Syriac rite as the talisman of 
its inner separateness, the insistence on maintaining the foreign con- 
nexion, even when its effects seemed constantly to be regrettable, can be 
explained on the ground that it set the seal on the uniqueness of the 
religious rite, which in its turn was the justification of separateness 
from local Hinduism. No foreign bishop, the argument ran, no holy 
rite; no holy rite, no spiritual uniqueness, and no spiritual uniqueness, 
no separation from Hinduism. It is this aspect of things, it may be 
suggested, which may help us to a more balanced view of the Syrian 
churches; they have suffered from a kind of spiritual neurosis which 
needs understanding rather than censure. And when this aspect of 
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things is understood by the churches themselves, they may find them- 
selves able to break free from a negative identification of rite with 
reality into a creative knowledge of the fullness of the riches of Christ. 

PERCIVAL SPEAR 


Lessings Stellung zur Theologie vor der Herausgabe der Wolfen- 
biittler Fragmente. By J. SCHNEIDER. Pp. 256. (Diss. Amsterdam.) 
’s-Gravenhage: Uitgeverij Excelsior, 1953. 15s. 


THE passions aroused by Lessing’s publication of the fragments of 
Reimarus in 1774 and 1777-8 meant that thereafter he had to exercise 
the greatest care (some have called it duplicity) in statements about 
religion. This diligent and cautious dissertation is a rewarding study of 
his religious attitudes prior to this crisis. It is expository rather than 
critical and has the merit of not trying to force Lessing into a mould; 
it faces the truth, not always welcome to some writers, that Lessing 
really had no coherent system of thought at all. Throughout his life he 
expresses many divergent views, at one moment upholding orthodoxy— 
though rarely with weapons for which an orthodox theologian would 
give him a thank-you—and at another driving orthodox (and liberal) 
apologists into a corner with merciless and purely rationalist argument. 
Was he one of the founding fathers of modernism or the most formidable 
antagonist of Christianity of his age? Or was he the forerunner of the 
deeply sincere, would-be Christians of the nineteenth century, racked 
with honest doubt, seeking for help across the broad and ugly ditch 
dividing accidental truths of history from necessary truths of reasom? 
It is a pity that Schneider is precluded from tackling these questions at 
their most intense point by the chronological limits of his study. 

H. CHADWICK 


Die Vorgeschichte des Kulturkampfes. (Quellenveréffentlichung aus 
dem Deutschen Zentralarchiv). Edited by ADELHEID CONSTABEL, 
with an introduction by Fritz Hartunc. Pp. 367. (Schriftenreihe 


der Staatlichen Archivverwaltung, no. 6.) Berlin: Riitten & | 


Loening, 1956. DM. 27.20. 


Tuis collection of documents from the archives of the Ministry of the | 


Interior illustrates the development of the Kulturkampf before the Mai 
laws, from the standpoint of the Prussian Civil Service. The episode of 
Bismarck’s campaign against the Roman Catholic Church in Germany, 
and especially in relation to its part in politics, has been well described 
in many studies. Moreover, the documents of the German Foreign 
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Office are still not available for the use of students (being at present in 
Great Britain); and this collection of documents from the Ministry of 
the Interior supplies a useful corrective to certain current impressions. 
In particular it gives interesting evidence of the influence exercised by 
the Kaiserin Augusta on the Emperor William I, and makes clear that 
this influence was thrown into the scale on behalf of the Roman Catholic 
Church and against the policy of the Falk-Bismarck administration. 
Furthermore, the documents set forth in clear light the attitude of the 
Prussian Civil service to the Kulturkampf, indicating not only the well- 
prepared character of the campaign but also their conviction that it was 
essentially a defensive action against the aggressive policy of Rome. 
The editorial duties have been well discharged by Fraulein Dr. Constabel, 
and Professor Hartung has contributed a short introduction of eight 
pages, setting the publication against its historical background, and 
observing that Dr. G. Franz’s Kulturkampf, Staat und katholische Kirche 
in Mitteleuropa (1954) did not appear until this collection had been 
completec:. The volume will be serviceable for the understanding of the 
preparatory and preliminary stages of the Kulturkampf. Its first entry 
bears the date of July 1870 and its latest that of 6 December 1872; if 
and when it can be supplemented by a parallel volume of documents 
from the German Foreign Ministry, students will be able to form a 
more considered judgement on this important if somewhat puzzling 
episode. NORMAN SYKES 


Newman: Le développement du dogme. By J.-H. WaLGRAvE. Pp. 
398. (Cahiers de l’actualité religieuse.) Tournai and Paris: 
Casterman, 1957. 27s. 


Tuis work is more ambitious than would be gathered from the title. It 
covers fairly comprehensively a wide range of psychological, philoso- 
phical, and apologetical insights characteristic of Newman. The limited 
title reveals the origins of the work. For it began as a Flemish doctorate 
thesis presented in Louvain in 1942. Newman’s themes are so distinctive 
and interconnected, and continue so persistently during his life to 
provide a key to new problems, that one cannot adequately interpret any 
of Newman’s great works without calling upon them all. Earlier state- 
ments anticipate and illustrate later ones, while later ones expand and 
complete earlier ones. It is not surprising that Fr. Walgrave finds in the 
Grammar of Assent his interpretation of the philosophical argument in 
the Essay on Development. It is, however, a little unexpected to find him 
using the Grammar far more than the Essay. This is no doubt due to 
the fact that he is far more interested in the philosophical aspect of the 
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Development than in its positive and historical one. In relation to the 
former, as well as the latter, the author wisely warns his readers not to 
expect from Newman a theological treatise on the evolution of individual 
dogmas, after the manner of traditional scholasticism. 

The author’s predominant interest in the philosophy and psychology 
of the matter has also led him to consider the origins of faith and growth 
in its understanding much more from the point of view of the individual 
than of the community. The individual must obviously be philosophic- 
ally prior to the group, even when the individuals are members of Christ 
and the group is the Church. Yet it is desirable that someone should 
tackle more deeply the far more difficult task of interpreting and mediat- 
ing to us Newman’s psychology of group development of doctrine. 
Fr. Walgrave does, of course, touch upon this: but not with the same 
touch or thoroughness as he treats of the individual. 

Since Fr. Walgrave rightly sees that, in Newman’s view, development 
of doctrine is but a special instance of natural growth of understanding 
in the minds of individuals and communities, much of his volume is 
spent in the consideration of what might be termed Newman’s psycho- 
logy of the concrete knewledge of the individual. In all such matters, 
Fr. Walgrave is careful to warn the reader that, while Newman was 
intensely aware of modern problems, he was not a forerunner of distinc- 
tive modern systems such as Freudianism or biological evolutionism or 
even Blondelianism. Neither, one could add, does he anticipate systems 
of metaphysic or anti-metaphysic of the existentialist or linguistic type. 
We can, however, and must, recognize that such systems are often 
attempts to solve problems which Newman recognized in his time, and 
solved in his way. Many of these systems have in common with Newman 
a realization of the importance of the individual personality, and no one 
has been more personal in his approach to intellectual problems than 
Newman himself. 

A problem that concerned Newman greatly, because he knew how 
great a problem it was to modern man, concerned the trustworthiness 
of our faculties of knowledge. Yet, with him, it is not the usual abstract 
epistemology. Knowledge in the abstract concerned him less than the 
actual, concrete knowledge of individual men and women. He is never 
tempted to solve a problem by removing it, after the manner of some 
modern religious writers who think to escape the attacks of reason by 
taking refuge in blind faith. Such people have the highest motives, of 
course. They declare they prefer to put their trust in God’s word rather 
than in man’s reason. But Newman knew that this was a suicide of the 
nature that God had given us. We do trust supremely God’s word, but 
not at the expense of our reason. Just as we are in a ‘world of facts, and 
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we use them; for there is nothing else’, so we are beings of reason and 
we must use our reason to get in contact with the world of facts, for 
there is nothing else. But, while gratefully accepting and using the 
reason God has given us, we must be ready to use it as it really is, and 
not to insist on excluding its normal mode of acting. The rationalist 
would condemn all normal informal reasoning, and rule out of court 
everything that cannot be expressed in syllogisms. Syllogisms are 
valuable in their proper place, and Newman never rejected either their 
validity or occasional utility. But it is not by formal argument and 
syllogism that most people reason their way either to God or to the true 
religion. 

In the approach to religion, as well as in the development of doctrine 
within individual minds, reason is, according to Newman, the instru- 
ment God has given us. But God has not made us so that we normally 
and easily do our reasoning formally. Unlike many epistemologists, 
Newman had a very firm trust in the ordinary man’s power of reasoning. 
He thought it showed a lack of trust in God’s providence to doubt this. 

How then is it that some individuals are so slow in arriving at religious 
truth, while others get there quickly? And how is it that some religious 
groups spontaneously live their doctrines and grow in their understand- 
ing, while others hold on barrenly to empty propositions without either 
effect on their lives or growth in their minds? 

To answer this question satisfactorily would be to give Newman’s 
whole deeply elaborated answer. It would be to repeat much that is in 
this book. But an aspect of the process well worked out by Fr. Wal- 
grave is the following. At the deepest level individuals differ in their 
being moved and inspired by one of two deep master-tendencies, for 
which they must perhaps ultimately bear some responsibility. One of 
these tendencies is that of healthy nature, and finds it most powerful 
inspiration in a man’s conscience. In uncorrupted nature, the conscience 
is understood as the voice of God. It helps more than anything to bring 
the individual to a realization of God’s existence and providential care 
for him; and it drives him on to seek to know more about God. Sooner 
or later, it will lead him to discover when and where God has spoken. 
This is the sense in which Newman could say that the soul of man is 
naturally Christian. The opposite basic tendency is a corruption of 
sound nature, and ultimately comes from pride and wilful self-suffici- 
ency. Its great enemy is conscience, as understood by the good-living 
child. So conscience, for such people, is explained away as ultimately 
some non-moral, self-interested value, such as expediency, social need, 
or beauty. The greatest sin of the ‘World’, in its scripture sense, the world 
that stands in opposition to Christ, is that it attempts to justify itself. 
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Newman also insists that each individual has his own starting-point, 
his own ‘principles’ and ‘assumptions’, which stem from his individual 
upbringing, nationality, temperament, successes and failure, and the 
like. These make it difficult to prove anything to him unless they are 
taken into account. But such individual principles will not ultimately 
constitute a serious obstacle to finding God and the true religion, 
provided the master-tendency of a humble, trusting, obedient conscience 
remains the guiding force. Without the latter, one will not be interested 
enough to continue the search to the end. 

Such are the sort of problems, 2nd the lines of the Newmanic solu- 
tions, that are synthesized and discussed in Fr. Walgrave’s stimulating 
volume. Concerning Newman himself, Fr. Walgrave has his own cate- 
gory for his genius. He calls him an intuitive visionary, but he is careful 
to modify this classification by an insistence on Newman’s rigorous in- 
tellectualism, his confidence in reason, and his ability to convey to usa 
new vision of some aspect of the real world. For the latter was always 
conscious of the inexhaustible richness of concrete reality, and was 
never in danger of thinking that any view of his, however attractive and 
inspiring, could give more than an aspect of the vast whole. It was, he 
was of course convinced, true as far as it went. But it was gained chiefly 
by the introspective method, by the study of God’s and the world’s 
workings in his own mind and heart. One of the proofs of his greatness 
is the number of people who find reflected in their own minds what 
Newman had discovered in his. 

A genius of the intuitive type is rarely a good systematizer; and New- 
man was no exception. Fr. Walgrave has tried to remedy this defect. His 
book shows immense acquaintance with Newman’s published works. 
But there is the significant omission of the important unpublished Essay 
of 1868 on Development. However, so well has the author mastered 
Newman’s principles that this omission does not appear to have affected 
the value of his interpretation. 

In so stimulating and important a work, it is unfortunate that there is 
no alphabetical index. Otherwise it is wel! divided and well produced, 
and is full of valuable material towards the understanding of Newman 
himself and the vital questions that concerned him deeply. 

H. Francis Davis 


Wahrhaftigkeit und Wahrheit: Die Theologie des 19. Jahrhunderts 
zwischen Orthodoxie und Aufkidrung. By CuristopH SENrFT. 
Pp. xii+171. (Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, Bd. 22.) 
Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1956. DM. 17.50. 


THis instructive and well-arranged book is an attempt to come to terms 
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with German ‘liberal’ theology of the nineteenth century by an author 
who writes from the standpoint of what may perhaps be called the 
‘Existenz’ school. Its great merit is that instead of writing in general 
terms of the tendencies of German liberal theology Dr. Senft studies 
four outstanding theologians and gives us a careful exposition and criti- 
cism of the thought of each. He begins, as everyone must who wishes to 
understand German liberal theology, with Schleiermacher, and ends 
with Ritschl. He regards 'Troeltsch as the last significant thinker of this 
school and seems to suggest that in him the defects of the movement 
came to full expression, and that after Troeltsch protestant theology had 
to make a new start. He himself writes from the vantage ground of a 
‘renewed theology’. Between Schleiermacher and Ritschl he places 
F. Ch. Baur, ‘the greatest theological historian of the 1gth century’ and 
Hofmann who, in his opinion, had the widest influence on the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. Dr. Senft, perhaps with a side glance at Dr. 
Barth, remarks that it is easy to discredit the nineteenth-century theo- 
logians by dwelling upon the part played in their thinking by the ideas 
of the Aufkidrung, or of the Romantic movement, or of Idealistic philo- 
sophy, but this does not dispose of the question whether they were not, 
after all, grappling with genuine theological problems and whether 
their attempted solutions may not have some value for us. 

Dr. Senft claims that his study of these four representative theologians 
of German liberalism shows that, beneath the obvious differences, there 
is a deeper unity. They were all opposed to the rationalizing orthodoxy 
of their day. Schleiermacher strikes the note which resounds in them all 
when he protests against the idea of faith as the assent to religious pro- 
positions and the basing of faith’s assurance on dogmatic syllogisms. We 
hear the same protest in Ritschl when he attacks the ‘false, abstract 
objectivity of traditional doctrine’. The concept of ‘experience’ is funda- 
mental in all these theologians. For them the knowledge of the reality 
of redemption comes only through personal experience, and theological 
statements express not abstract truths but living and personal relations. 
From this it follows that theology must approach the Bible with an open- 
minded purpose to apprehend the experience to which it testifies, and 
since persons exist in history, theology can never pretend to be ‘above 
history’. Dr. Senft rightly dissents from those who would interpret the 
liberal theologians primarily from the point of view of the philosophy of 
the period. They were not interested first of all in philosophy or the 
‘modern mind’; their intellectual effort was ‘subordinated to a genuine 
theological aim’. 

Though Dr. Senft holds that ‘Liberalism’ was not a deplorable aber- 
ration and that we may still learn from it, he is himself by no means 
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a nineteenth-century liberal theologian. His criticisms are evidence 
enough of that fact. They are not concerned with the logical difficulties 
or obscurities of the theology, but with the purely theological defects, 
It is here that an English reader may be troubled by questions. Dr, 
Senft has admirably expounded Schleiermacher’s and Ritschl’s theology, 
but only by implication his own. He finds grievous faults in liberal 
theology when he compares it with what he calls ‘Biblical thinking’, but 
we are left somewhat in the dark on the significance of this term. One 
might suggest that there are many kinds of thinking in the Bible. Almost 
certainly he means the sola fide of Lutheran theology and a particular 
interpretation of St. Paul’s teaching. There is a notable passage, un- 
fortunately rather obscure, in the section on Hofmann which might 
suggest that Dr. Senft’s own thinking on the Resurrection is not easily 
reconcilable with the New Testament thinking on this subject. 

One of the conclusions which will force itself on the mind of the 
reader is the outstanding influence of Schleiermacher and the truth of 
the saying, at least for German theology, that he was the ‘lawgiver’ of 
the nineteenth century. All his successors betray his influence and all 
are impelled to orientate themselves with regard to his conceptions of 
the nature of religion and of religious knowledge. Nor is this powerful 
tradition yet exhausted, for we find Dr. Senft himself continually 
glancing back over his shoulder to the Reden and the Lehre. There is one 
common element in the liberal theologians that they inherit from 
Schleiermacher on which Dr. Senft might perhaps with advantage have 
been more explicit. They regarded the work of culture and particularly 
the philosophical quest as a spiritual activity and in some sense as a 
manifestation of the divine. This conviction was the mainspring of their 
attempts to reinterpret the Christian faith. We should have been glad 
of more guidance from Dr. Senft on this fundamental question, which 
is as vital now as it was in the nineteenth century. 

When all is said, this is a valuable book, the product of honest inquiry 
and sound scholarship. One may gain from it not only fresh light ona 
notable theological movement, but a deeper sense of the majesty of the 
persistent struggle of the German mind to grasp the abiding truth in 
the Christian religion. W. R. MATTHEWS 


Jesus Christus als Erldser in der liberalen Theologie. By Max Huser. 
Pp. 307. Winterthur: P. G. Keller, 1956. Sw. fr. 18. 

Ir is well known that ‘Liberalism’, after being for nearly half a century 

and on most theological lips a rude word, has in recent days assumed an 

air of unexpected respectability. We are coming to recognize, as Huber 
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says in his retrospective reflections, that it will be the liberal attitude, for 
example, which enables us to ‘keep a door open towards the life of the 
times’, remaining ‘in living dispute’ with scholarship, political senti- 
ments, and current ideologies. At the same time, if open doors bring 
breezes which are the breath of life, they bring also draughts that 
shrivel, and they encourage people to look outward rather than inward. 
If liberalism deserves the credit of keeping together Church and World, 
faith and knowledge, it must not be indignant, remarks Huber, if we 
notice the price it has often paid for doing such a useful work. 

Can we then have the liberal virtues without the liberal compromise? 
Can we have liberalism and a genuine biblical faith in Christ as 
Redeemer? This is the question around which Huber develops his 
historical survey which roughly extends over the last 150 years. He 
recognizes that his choice of representative liberals is somewhat arbi- 
trary: Pfleiderer he omitted only ‘very reluctantly’. Nor is there any 
serious discussion of Bultmann. As for the liberalism of the turn of the 
century—Ritschl, Harnack, Troeltsch—this is to be treated in another 
work. Again, Huber recognizes that it will never be easy to give an 
agreed definition of liberalism. For himself he takes liberalism to stand 
(roughly) for the freedom to pursue a comprehensive approach to 
theological studies—shirking no questions, neglecting no possibilities. 
Such freedom as this characterizes (he would say) the nine theologians 
he selects. Further, their special significance lies in the fact that while 
they are one in professing faith in Jesus Christ as Redeemer, they differ 
(as he remarks) in the degree to which this profession is fundamental or 
superficial—whether it is biblically centred, or based on some prior 
philosophical notions, accepted on other grounds. 

In the first group, where he considers F. Schleiermacher, Alexander 
Schweizer, and D. F. Strauss, this distinction is not always easy to draw. 
To some extent it was only formulated out of the problems and diffi- 
culties which these early representatives of liberalism raised. The next 
section considers, by reference to A. E. Biedermann, R. A. Lipsius, and 
H. Liidemann, those liberals who took a more ‘rationalist’ view, and who 
finished by enclosing the Christian faith within a speculative system. 
Here was the hey-day of Immanence and the Christ-Principle, with 
all the consequential problems about historicity. The third section 
brings us to contemporaries whose ‘liberal theology’ (with the new 
look) centres on an ‘existential insight’, on ‘immediate discernment’. 
U. Neuenschwander is one of these for whom speculation has been 
absorbed in experience, though ‘Tillich and F. Buri are perhaps better- 
known representatives, In this way, the new liberalism becomes (it would 
be claimed) biblically centred ; an ‘outward’ Theologie des Geistes can be 
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also a theology of ‘inward’ faith; and Schleiermacher can have a new 
significance for those who see theological distinctions transcended in an 
existential comprehension. 

Here is a book of great contemporary interest, written in a stimulating 
sort of way which shows how a revived liberalism is bringing up 
problems and questions which had almost been forgotten, but which 
have now a new importance, and the possibility of a new treatment, in 
virtue of new trends in contemporary life and thought. Yet might we 
not hope that a new liberalism will do rather more for Reason than 
existentialisms allow? The ‘candle of the Lord’ may not provide the 
existential glare of a headlamp of revelation; but even the headlamp, if 
it is to be significant, must be talked of in terms of candle-power. 


Religion and the Psychology of Fung. By RayMonpD Hoste. Trans- 
lated by G. R. Lams. Pp. vi+249. London and New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1957. 16s. 


Tuis book might perhaps have for a sub-title: The Vicissitudes of 
Courtship. There is on the one side Jung, whose ‘analytical psychology’ 
is admirably summarized in Chapters I-IV, and whose subtly changing 
attitude to religion and theology is detailed in Chapter V. Here is the 
empiricist edging nearer and nearer to theology, and revealed theology 
at that. Rejecting Freud, he starts by arguing the beneficial effects of 
religion ; then he admits that its contribution is in some ways irreducible; 
thereafter allowing that ‘individuation’ has a numinous character, and 
at the end even welcoming the dogma of the Assumption as giving a 
needful psychological addition to Trinitarianism. Quaternary symbolism, 
he would tell us, always was, psychologically speaking, more satis- 
factory than ternary. But theology in the shape of Professor Hostie 
turns somewhat cold at this advance, which is plainly more dangerous 
than attractive. Let no one suppose that Jung and his psychological 
approaches can compromise revealed truth. Whereupon Jung, like a 
typical young suitor, might always disclaim any serious hopes: ‘After 
all, I am only the humble empiricist in the rags and tatters of the 
psychological world.’ 

At this point we may imagine Professor Hostie softening. Not only 
can he extol Jung’s love of truth and spontaneous friendship, but he 
rightly emphasizes that there can be proper and useful co-operation 
between the psychiatrist who practises psychotherapy and the priest 
who gives ‘spiritual direction’. Still, in the end Professor Hostie remains 
unyielding in the secure eminence of a revealed theology which (he 
would say) alone supplies us with labels guaranteeing and guaranteed 
by its objects. 
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The book might be seen as an intellectual wooing, and one wonders: 
will the marriage ever materialize? It might seem that Jung has heaps 
to gain and little, if anything, to lose. For he is being offered a truly 
‘objective’ theology, an otherwise unobtainable and yet most necessary 
supplement (he is told) to all his empirical study. But perhaps privately 
Jung entertains the fond hope of hearing a knock at his own door one 
day if he but bides his time. For if we distinguish severely between 
revealed theology (guaranteeing and guaranteed by its ‘objects’) and 
analytical psychology (which at best deals in nothing but ‘ideas’ of these 
objects), yet are compelled to admit, as Professor Hostie does on p. 211, 
that even science may be rooted in an intuition which ‘reflects an 
essential aspect of the object’, then Jung might well think that the 
epistemological defences of the other side are somewhat insecure, and 
may one day give way altogether. 

This is a book frank and fair, firm and persuasive, and always well 
informed. It might even be said to be excitingly suggestive as well. 

I. T. RAMSEY 


Ernesto Buonaiuti e I’Italia religiosa del suo tempo. By VALDO 
Vinay. Pp. 262+Portrait. Torre Pellice: Libreria Editrice 
Claudiana. 1956. L. 1400. 


Tue work of Ernesto Buonaiuti (1881-1946) is perhaps little known in 
this country even among those interested in the Modernist movement of 
the early years of this century. This is partly because the ruin of his 
career and the repeated blows aimed at reducing him to impotence did in 
fact limit the influence, nevertheless remarkable, which he was able to 
exercise in Rome and beyond; partly because, just as Dante loved his 
mother-city, and hated her, so Buonaiuti’s passionate attachment to the 
Church of which he was a priest and his acceptance of her traditions, 
combined with his great desire for an evangelical renewal from within, 
made his vocation in the wilderness far more than a fight for academic 
freedom, and one not easily understood by those prepared to cut on 
either side of the knot. His excommunication, endured without bitter- 
ness and even accepted with something like joy, was a keen privation, 
and his tomb, like that of Tyrrell, bears, at his wish, the sacramental 
emblems. 

This thoughtful book is a carefully documented critical study of 
Buonaiuti’s life and work and of contemporary religious thought in 
Italy which may well prove indispensable to students of the Modernist 
crisis. The author, a Waldensian, in discussing Buonaiuti’s work on 
Luther, thinks that he failed to understand Luther because of his own 
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scholastic background and ultra-Roman conception of revelation. But 
his considered conclusion, tempered though it is by a generous acknow- 
ledgement of the prophetic quality of what he yet regards as a somewhat 
one-sided appeal, is that Buonaiuti’s heretical understanding of the 
Gospel message, his excessive immanentism, his weak christology and 
his spiritualized interpretation of the eucharist, in the last resort justify 
his excommunication. ‘For the same reasons he might have been de- 
clared heretical by the great Protestant confessions and by the Eastern 
Churches.’ What cut him off from the Christian community ‘was him- 

self and his divergent faith’. 
Though the book is written with understanding sympathy, this 
judgement would have deeply wounded that heroic and confident soul. 
Mase Burbess 


Via Media, an Essay in Theological Synthesis. By E. L. MAscatt, 
Pp. xvi+-171. London: Longmans, 1956. 12s. 6d. 


For whom is it intended ? The modest format, the familiar title, the bold 
dust-cover with its inexplicable suggestion of atomic research, might 
indicate a popularizing effort. But this is not ‘the Fathers for the children’, 
on the lines of Bishop Wand; the reader is expected to be well versed 
in the history of Christian Doctrine, and should if possible be a tolerable 
classical scholar, for the vocabulary includes not only such legitimate 
niceties as perichoresis and enhypostasia but extravagances like ‘acosmism’ 
and ‘enantiodromia’. Nor does it aspire to theological comprehensive- 
ness ; Catholics are right and Protestants are wrong, apart from one con- 
cession, where, however, the astounding phrase ‘the giddy sprightliness 
of this glaring nihilism’ reveals how transient is Pére Bouyer’s approval 
of Karl Barth. Nor again is there any suggestion that it is possible to be 
an orthodox Christian thinker without adopting the scholastic philo- 
sophy, with a possible exception in favour of St. Gregory Palamas, the 
fourteenth-century Archbishop of Thessalonica, and his adherents; and 
even they are taken to task for ‘refusing to make the distinction between 
nature and supernature in the traditional Western way’. 

All this, it might be said, could be expected ; one must take Dr. Mascall 
as one finds him, with an affectionate regard tempered with amazement. 
If one is to criticize his book, it certainly cannot be taken in isolation, 
for it reoccupies positions laid down elsewhere. The first essay, on Crea- 
tion, draws on his Existence and Analogy; the second, on the Trinity, 
is fairly heavily indebted to Dr. Prestige’s God in Patristic Thought (eight 
citations and five other references). The third is Christological, while the 
fourth commends the language of ‘deification’ (and indeed ‘becoming 
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God’) as an expression of the Christian doctrine of grace. Whatever else 
we may say, the book is at least a profound and scholarly exploration of 
crucially important doctrines. 

Dr. Mascall’s view of the Creation as a process by which God inces- 
santly confers upon the world a real, though dependent, existence has 
so much to commend it that one regrets the confusing use of ‘existence’ 
which it appears to demand. ‘Existence is not a predicate’, we used to 
think; for otherwise the ontological argument might be valid, and that 
would never do. To say that sea-serpents do not exist just means that 
there aren’t any; and this usage saves us from the confusion of thinking 
that somewhere, somehow, there may be sea-serpents that don’t exist, 
just as there may be dogs that don’t bark. For Dr. Mascall, however, ‘to 
exist’ appears to predicate an activity; its opposite, apparently, is ‘to 
collapse’ (pp. 33, 155). “To exist is not just to lie about the place exempli- 
fying characteristics; it is to do something . . .’ (Existence and Analogy, 
p. 79). This is engaging, but specious. There is a world of difference 
between saying ‘x exists, but no more’ and saying ‘x exists’, but no more; 
and ‘existence’ is, except by neo-thomists, quite properly reserved for 
saying just this. 

Dr. Prestige’s book is based on comprehensive lexical research; but 
the trinitarian doctrine that it takes as standard is that of a single divine 
substance, in the quasi-material sense of ‘stuff’, which exists in three 
equal and total but distinct ‘presentations’ or ‘expressions’; and it is 
none too easy to determine the provenance of these latter terms, or to 
decide whether we may legitimately infer distinct ‘media’ in which the 
Godhead is ‘expressed’. Dr. Mascall seems to exclude any such notion. 
‘The particularities of ingeneration, generation, and promission are not 
merely distinguishing features of the three Persons; they are their only 
distinguishing features’ (p. 65, and cp. p. 76). Granted that his Cappa- 
docian-Damascene orthodoxy ‘mediates’ between modalism and trithe- 
ism, it seems antiseptic rather than fertile. A less conservative theology 
might hold that the generation of the Son is reflected in the fact, for 
example, that gratitude for his ‘derived equality’ is a distinguishing and 
personal characteristic of the Son, however much (by the principle of 
co-inherence) he also enters into the Father’s joy in conferring life and 
being. We have here some context of thought within which ‘generation’ 
(and even ‘spiration’, odious term!) can be understood, and to which 
biblical and terrestrial references in some degree contribute. But Dr. 
Mascall seems to press the principle of co-inherence to the point at 
which, since everything that is possessed by the Godhead is possessed 
by all three Persons equally, nothing in the three Persons individually 
reflects or responds to the relationship in which they stand; and, on the 
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other hand, nothing further can be said about ‘ingeneration’, ‘genera- 
tion’, ‘promission’, and the rest; behind a facade of technical exactitude 
they remain mere words. This, I think, is to use “co-inherence’ in a way 
which impoverishes the Godhead, so far from enriching it; it does in 
effect reduce the Trinity to a mere self-triplication of the one divine 
substance (cp. p. 73). It is a theology that has overrun its objectives 
and lost touch with its base. 

In the third essay Dr. Mascall expounds the Chalcedonian definition 
of the Person of Christ in a way which seems to me reminiscent of St. 
Cyril and his interpreters rather than of St. Leo and the West. ‘All the 
acts of the incarnate life are theandric, acts of a divine Person in a human 
nature’ ; ‘the personal subject of these acts is not a man but God’ (pp. 98, 
97). “The humanity of Christ fails to personalize itself in a human per- 
son not because anything is lacking in it, but because it has been exalted 
to the stupendous dignity of being personalized (enhypostatized) in the 
Person of God the Son’ (p. 114). Dr. Mascall admits that the term 
‘impersonal humanity’ does not occur in the definition of Chalcedon; 
he admits its ‘ambiguity’; and he tries to exclude any suggestion 
of an incomplete humanity by explaining that ‘the ‘“‘person” which it 
declares to be absent is not a psychological or physical entity but a 
metaphysical one’ (p. 103). Some painstaking explanations quoted on 
p- 114 are somewhat more convincing; but it remains true that ‘imper- 
sonal humanity’ represents anhypostasia, which Leontius after all re- 
jected, and not enhypostasia, in which Dr. Mascall professes to follow 
him. And further, it easily suggests a being who was human without 
being any particular kind of man; who had no human character or indi- 
viduality, no ‘personality’ in the current sense: an interpretation rejected 
by St. Thomas, if I read him right (see S.T. 111. iv. 4). And I am led to 
believe that Dr. Mascall has fallen into this trap; since although he 
quotes St. Athanasius citing St. John viii. 40 (“Why do ye seek to kill 
me, a man that has told you the truth?’), he never himself refers to 
Jesus as ‘a man’. God became man, he assumed human nature, but he 
was not a man. 

Now of course ‘the Logos.did not simply come and dwell in a man 


who already existed’ (p. 104); but since we agree that the human life of | 


Jesus results from the divine initiative, this point is irrelevant. Dr. 
Mascall is liable to write as if the only alternative to his own theology 
were some rather simple heresy; in this case adoptionism, which he 
considers the ‘logical consequence’ of Nestorius’s teaching, the other 
Antiochenes being hardly noticed. ‘We have no justification for giving 
divine worship to the historic Jesus . . . if the ultimate subject of his 
human activities and experiences is not the uncreated Logos but a man.’ 
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‘The Nestorians were prepared to worship Jesus of Nazareth as divine 
while holding that he was only indwelt by divinity’ (both on p. go, q.v.). 
The Antiochene solution was of course to ‘distinguish the natures but 
conjoin the adoration’; and Nestorius himself would no doubt have 
urged that we worship the Christ, the one Prosdpon of the union, in 
accordance with his peculiar doctrine that ‘Jesus’ denotes the man, 
‘Lord’ the uncreated Word, while ‘Christ’ stands for the incarnate 
Saviour, who is at once both God the Word and this same man Jesus. 
I cannot help concluding that even that intractable theologian had in- 
herited an important truth which the opposing theology was, and still 
is, unable to assimilate. God the Word did indeed ‘take our nature and 
make it his own’. But he also became incarnate as a man, the man Christ 
Jesus. 

To synthesize two such divergent traditions is a formidable task, and 
demands a fine sense of verbal nuances in each of several languages. But 
it is not really too great for a theologian of Dr. Mascall’s ingenuity and 
accomplishment. If he could only enlarge his sympathies, he could con- 
ciliate, instruct, and learn from a far wider circle of would-be orthodox 
Christians. As it is, this remains a book for the connoisseur. 

G. C. STEAD 


Christian Theology and Natural Science: Some Questions on their 
Relations. By E. L. Masca vt. Pp. xxi+ 328. (Bampton Lectures, 
1956.) London: Longmans, 1956. 25s. 


Dr. MASCALL sets out to show ‘that it is possible to be an orthodox 
Christian without either ignoring or repudiating the discoveries and 
theories of present-day science’. Wisely he makes no attempt to discuss 
the entire field of science-theology relations, but treats in considerable 
detail a restricted number of central issues. Among these are the nature 
and status of scientific theories, the place of the empirical and the 
@ priori in cosmology, the relation between what scientists and theo- 
logians say about ‘creation’, the theological implications (for the doctrine 
of man) of the ‘indeterminacy principle’, of neurophysiology, cyber- 
netics, and evolutionary theory. A final chapter discusses ‘the purpose 
of creation’ and the related problems of non-human evil and ‘disorder’ 
in nature. 

In addition to these studies of the contemporary scientific world- 
view, Dr. Mascall provides some impressive historical analyses revealing 
how Newtonian physical theory jarred against Christian dogma in ways 
that the relativity- and quantum-theories of today do not. Thus the 
mechanistic picture of a world of hard billiard-ball particles, each re- 
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taining its identity throughout time, entered into strident conflict with 
the possibility of a general resurrection (what, for instance, of the 
particles which had been ingredient in several bodies?); and the New- 
tonian conception of space as a single homogeneous receptacle implied 
either that heaven was located somewhere in ‘our’ space, or that no 
spatial predicates were applicable to it at all—but only psychological 
ones. Mascall argues that in both these cases the clash of rival pictures 
has been eliminated in contemporary theory. Indeed, in discussing the 
nature of scientific theories themselves, the general point is made that 
imaginability can no longer be considered a necessary condition of the 
truth of a theory (quantum study has shown the impossibility of this); 
and therefore the door is happily closed to that tempting and popular 
error, the identifying of an explanatory model with ‘the nature of 
reality’ itself—an error most fruitful of science—faith conflicts in the past. 

The quotation at the start of this review makes it plain that Mascall’s 
primary aim is to exhibit the compatibility of science and faith, not to 
found an apologetic upon science: his argument proceeds typically by 
a firm disengaging of the claims of science from the claims of theology, 
even where the two seem inextricably meshed together. Both scientists 
and theologians speak of ‘creation’, but the senses in which the word 
is used in cosmologies like Hoyle’s or Whittaker’s, different as these 
senses are from one another, are still more profoundly different from 
the theological sense. The fact of the sheer existence (not the mode of 
origin) of the universe is the vital premiss for the theologian’s argument 
to the God who maintains it in being. More positively, the failure of 
attempts to display the fundamental constants of nature as logically 
necessary (Eddington, Milne) is consonant with the implications of the 
doctrine of creation—that the universe should be contingent, although 
orderly. 

The reviewer is in substantial agreement with this ‘disengagement’ 
project; but he is deeply perplexed over those quite numerous places 
where (conversely) Dr. Mascall allows the languages of science and 
theology to come together—where the two are most intimately wedded 
still. For instance, we long to know hew exactly the scientific theories of 
evolution are related to the theological doctrine of the angelic Fall, which 
is invoked as an ‘explanation’ of the pre-human disorders of the natural 
world. Again, Mascall sees no worries for faith in the brain-dependence 
of most mental activities, but insists that some measure of backing is 
given to the idea of an immortal soul by the human capacities for con- 
templative and religious activities. Bodily modifications like brain- 
injuries, he admits, may have their effect on intellectual life. But should 
he not, in consistency, be troubled over the action of drugs like mescalin 
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(which he discusses in another connexion) which make an impact 
equally upon those essentially ‘soul-ful’, contemplative, activities? 
Mascall’s idea of the soul, though certainly in part a metaphysical 
notion, is also given quasi-empirical elements of meaning. But we are 
left uncertain whether or not any possible conclusion of neuro-physio- 
logy could shake this neo-Thomist view of the soul; whether, that is, 
this case is strictly parallel to that of the ‘invulnerable’ doctrine of 
creation, which no cosmological theory could disturb. 

Paradoxically (developing the same point farther), it is not the 
technicalities of scientific language which offer most puzzlement in this 
volume, but those often very familiar words and phrases which feature 
both in metaphysics and in science, and whose ‘logical grammar’ in 
their metaphysical senses, and their modes of verification, are for that 
reason so elusive. To speak of the divine creation of the world, Mascall 
writes, is to speak of that ‘incessant activity by which it is conserved in 
existence’. Organic processes are ‘conserved and energised by . . . God’. 
Just how differently is a scientist using those words, when he speaks, 
say, of the ‘activity’ by which a system is ‘conserved’ at a given tempera- 
ture, or of the ‘energising’ of a circuit? The critic of metaphysics is 
likely to wonder whether, just as Hoyle and others illicitly enrich their 
cosmological language through borrowed theological strands of meaning, 
so the metaphysician may be enriching his by unrecognized borrowings 
from scientific. He may suspect that a more radical ‘disengaging’ might 
evacuate many metaphysical statements of meaning. Suffice it here to 
say that Mascall sees clearly that his position in this book stands or falls 
with the metaphysics expounded in his other writings. 

RONALD W. HEPBURN 


Principles of Sacramental Theology. By BERNARD LEEMING. Pp. 
lviii+-690. London: Longmans, 1956. 30s. 


THERE are few branches of Catholic theology in which recent years have 
seen such important developments as in the doctrine of the Church and 
the Sacraments ; a comprehensive textbook on sacramental theology by 
a writer of the standing of Fr. Leeming thus comes as a welcome indica- 
tion of the present state of thought in the Roman Communion upon the 
subject. The book falls into six sections dealing respectively with the 
Sacraments and Grace, the Sacraments and the Character, Sacramental 
Causality, the Institution of the Sacraments, Requirements in the 
Minister, and the Sacramental Economy. The sheer volume of the 
material which Fr. Leeming has mastered is nothing less than astonish- 
ing, and a very attractive feature of his book is provided by the readiness 
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with which he describes, often with approval and always with sympathy, 
the views of theologians outside his own communion. 

It would be impracticable, and to readers of this journal somewhat 
superfluous, to attempt a full account of Fr. Leeming’s views; all that I 
shall do is to comment on those parts of his exposition which are specially 
relevant to the present theological situation. 

In line with the dominant trend of sacramental theology and ecclesio- 
logy Fr. Leeming stresses the essential connexion of the sacraments with 
the Mystical Body of the Church, in contrast to the individualism of 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation thought. Thus he defines a 
sacrament as ‘a permanent and effective sign of Christ uniting the 
recipient in a special way to his Mystical Body, and thereby expressing 
his will to give the union of grace to those who place no obstacle’ (p. 3.49), 
and he argues that the symbolic reality which is directly signified by the 
outward part of the sacrament is always some kind of union with the 
visible Church (pp. 251 f., 355 f.). 

Special interest attaches to the discussion of the symbolic reality itself, 
the res et sacramentum. It is well known that the simple distinction ina 
sacrament between the outward sign or sacramentum and the inner part 
or res significata has proved inadequate in practice. Thus the Anglican 
Catechism, having defined a sacrament as consisting of an outward and 
visible sign and an inward and spiritual grace, and having done its best 
with this definition in the case of baptism, abandons it for a threefold 
definition in the case of the Lord’s supper, in which it distinguishes an 
outward sign, an inward part and finally certain ‘benefits’. This three- 
fold character of the Eucharist as sacramentum tantum, sacramentum et 
res, and res tantum, in which the Body and Blood of Christ play a double 
part, being first of all symbolized by the sacramental species and then 
being themselves the effectual symbols of the ultimate effect upon the 
recipient and the Church, established itself in Western theology through 
its embodiment in the Sentences of Peter Lombard and is luminously 
expounded in the East by the Greek Cardinal Bessarion. It was in effect 
reproduced, and with considerable effect, by Sir Will Spens in Belief and 
Practice in his insistence that in the Eucharist ‘our Lord instituted an 
effectual symbolism . . . of object, rather than directly of action’ (p. 167). 
What Fr. Leeming, however, shows is that, even in those sacraments in 
which the symbolism is one of action, the notion of sacramentum et res is 
applicable and important, that is to say, that a distinction must be drawn 

between the reality directly produced by the sacrament and the grace 
which that reality mediates, and that this distinction applies as much to 
those sacraments which do not confer character as to those which do 
(ch. viii). The confusion which the neglect of this distinction has pro- 
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duced upon the discussions of ‘ecumenical’ gatherings, and in particular 
in connexion with the notion of validity of orders, is shown clearly in a 
passage which ecumenists would do well to ponder (pp. 267 f.). 

Two whole chapters (chs. v and vi) are devoted to a discussion of the 
‘seal’ of Christian initiation, and in the course of this a penetrating 
investigation is made into the question which in 1891 and again in 1946 
caused so much excitement among Anglicans, of the exact relation 
between Baptism and Confirmation. On the one side Puller, Mason, Dix, 
and Thornton have argued that the seal of initiation is imparted by the 
gift of the Spirit in Confirmation and that the Spirit is not given in 
Baptism at all; on the other side Wirgman, Bright, Stone, Rawlinson, 
and Lampe have argued that the seal of the Spirit is given in Baptism. 
Fr. Leeming takes a mediating point of view, arguing that the seal of the 
Spirit is given in Baptism but that Confirmation too gives a special gift 
of the Holy Ghost. Certainly it would appear that two distinct questions 
have been frequently confused, first whether the Spirit is given in 
Baptism and secondly whether Baptism alone confers full membership 
of the Church; and it is unfortunate that a question which is one of 
theology should be so often influenced by considerations of ecclesiastical 
politics. 

The chapter on Requirements in the Minister contains an interesting 
discussion of the doctrine of intention, in the course of which reference 
is made to Leo XIII’s condemnation of Anglican orders. I have dis- 
cussed this question at length in an article in the Church Quarterly Review 
for January 1957; I sha!i only note here that in order to reconcile the 
practical attitudes of the Roman authorities upon Holy Orders and 
Baptism respectively Fr. Leeming is driven to make the astonishing 
assertion that ‘Baptism car be valid without the grace of regeneration, 
whereas the Eucharist cannot be valid without sacrifice’ (p. 474). And 
in contrast with many earlier Roman Catholic theologians, but in agree- 
ment with such recent writers as Journet, Francis Clark, and Bligh, he 
holds that a priest can confer the sacrament of Holy Orders if com- 
missioned to do so by the Pope (pp. 241, 524 n.). 

Both author and publishers deserve gratitude for this book; the pro- 
duction is excellent and, for these days, the price is moderate. The style 
is clear, the learning immense, and the tone charitable and serene. 

E. L. MASCALL 
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Anglican Orders and Defect of Intention. By FRANCIS CLARK. Pp. 
xx-+215. London: Longmans, 1956. 25s. 

Anglican Orders. By A. A. STEPHENSON. Pp. 76. London: Burns 
and Oates, 1956. 7s. 6d. 


Since the publication of Pope Leo XIII’s Bull Apostolicae Curae in 
1896 the invalidity of Anglican orders has not been open to question by 
Roman Catholics. Papal pronouncements, however, for all their tech- 
nical language, are capable of diverse interpretations. Fr. Clark, in his 
fully documented and candid study of the theological reasons under- 
lying the pope’s decision, lists seven differing interpretations given by 
various theologians of what the pope meant by saying that ‘a defect of 
intention’, as well as a defect of form, vitiates the Anglican ordination 
rites. Though he devotes one of his ten chapters to the alleged defect of 
form, his main purpose is to judge between these different theories of 
what precisely constitutes the defective intention. 

Six of the theories examined are rejected as inadequate, the seventh is 
upheld. It is that the Bull has in mind ‘the internal intention of the 
minister in the strict theological sense’ (intentio faciendi quod facit 
Ecclesia). The argument thus moves in two stages. Having determined 
the meaning of Apostolicae Curae, Fr. Clark proceeds to vindicate it 
from the charge that its theological reasoning is unsound and untradi- 
tional. 

The twofold argument is closely reasoned and the tone and temper 
of the book are admirable. In its candour and freedom from controversial 
bitterness and vituperative language it is a model of courtesy in 
theological debate. 

Fr. Clark claims that a majority of Roman Catholic theologians agree 
with his interpretation of the Bull. If it establishes itself as the standard 
Roman Catholic interpretation, a very tangled and confused controversy 
may become somewhat more manageable, and Fr. Clark’s patient 
analysis will have been of permanent value. Whether the Anglicans and 
the Romans will be brought any nearer on the central issue of the 
‘validity’ of Anglican orders is much more doubtful. 

It is not merely that Fr. Clark’s argument may seem to Anglicans to 
be at some points disputable and inconclusive. His discussion of ‘in- 
ternal’ intention involves hypothetical distinctions of the utmost psycho- 
logical subtlety, and the precarious character of all confident judgements 
based on such distinctions seems to weigh very little with him. Be that 
as it may, the essential point at issue in this long and inconclusive 
controversy lies elsewhere. Fr. Clark assumes throughout, as in con- 
science he is bound to do, the Roman Catholic view of the Church, of the 
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ministry of the Church, of the magisterium of the Ecclesia docens, of the 
nature of ‘validity’, and of the meaning to be assigned to the notion, 
‘the power of the consecrating and sacrificing priesthood’. These pre- 
suppositions are not identical with those of the vast majority of Anglicans. 
As a result, the argument of this book, enjoyable as it is as a logical 
exercise, is bound to seem to an Anglican somewhat artificial and un- 
realistic. Until the deeper issues are brought to the surface and the more 
fundamental theological differences frankly faced, the contestants are 
not arguing in the same arena. In a single sentence at the end of his last 
chapter Fr. Clark seems to recognize that this is so, for he writes: “Those 
who are unprepared to admit that the official magisterium of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the approved teaching of her theologians provide 
sure guidance in these matters of sacramental theology will not accept 
the validity of my premises’ (p. 202). 

Fr. A. A. Stephenson’s book is a slighter affair and is written in a 
more polemical and aggressive manner. It lays the main stress upon the 
alleged defect of form in the Anglican Ordinal, but the writer adds 
nothing of moment to the more restrained and elaborate argument of 
his Jesuit colleague. The use of phrases like ‘power over the Body of 
Christ’ (p. 25), meaning the power to effect the supernatural change of 
transubstantiation, or ‘the new Ordinal, composed in defiance of the 
Catholic Church’ (p. 33) reveals, in somewhat cruder form, the under- 
lying differences on fundamental theological issues to which reference 
was made above. H. BALMFORTH 


For Faith and Freedom. By LeonarpD Hopcson. Pp. vi+241. (Gifford 
Lectures, 1955-7, Vol. I.) Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1956. 21s. 


ProressoR Hopcson devotes the first two of this first series of his 
Gifford Lectures to a review of theological and philosophical thought 
since 1912 when he first went up to Oxford. The review might seem at 
first to be somewhat superfluous in relation to the general course of 
thought in the lectures, but in fact it not unfittingly introduces it. For 
it illustrates his concertion of the task of the philosophical theologian. 
He thinks of the latter as taking his place in an historical succession of 
men who have felt they must seek systematically to determine and justify 
what they believe at the bar of reason and in the light of all available, 
relevant knowledge. Such an enterprise, he maintains, joining issue with 
the views of some contemporary philosophers, cannot properly stop 
short of seeking to formulate an ‘over-all pattern in things’; it cannot 
but believe, through an act of faith which lies at the root of all reasoned 
thought, that everything that happens ‘makes sense’, and must seriously 
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attempt to see how this is so. Nevertheless, the philosopher, in his 
pursuit of an over-all pattern in things, must realize the limitations 
under which he works. Like all who have gone before him he is condi- 
tioned by his own age and culture, as well as by all the other influences 
which have educated and shaped his mind; he cannot escape this 
conditioning ; there are no finalities or infallible authorities to override 
and nullify it. All he can do is to sit down humbly before the facts and 
do his rational best, as a product of his own time and nurture, to make 
sense of things, learning from past thinkers and hoping that he ‘will be 
able to discount some of their discolourings, leaving it to those who come 
after him to discount his own’. 

All this holds, in Professor Hodgson’s view, of the specifically 
Christian theologian and philosopher. The latter is in no different situa- 
tion from anyone else who has the philosophic impulse to try to discern 
a pattern in things. He, like the rest, cannot be expected to detach him- 
self from his Sitz im Leben, to do any other than look at things with ‘the 
eye of a Christian believer’. All that can be asked of him is frankly to 
avow the Christian standpoint from which he sets out and to be honest 
with the facts. Professor Hodgson makes this avowal, and thus ap- 
proaching his task divides it into two sections. In the first, which forms 
the subject-matter of this first series of lectures, he seeks to interpret the 
natural order on the basis of certain theistic beliefs which in the first 
instance he derives from his Christian standpoint, but which for the 
purposes of the argument he treats as explanatory hypotheses to be 
judged by their capacity to fulfil the purpose for which they are invoked. 
In the second section, which will form the subject-matter of the second 
series, his purpose will be to see what further light is shed by ‘those 
events in the history of the world which for Christians are in a special 
sense revelatory’. 

He prefaces the development of his main theme with chapters on 
‘Revelation’ and ‘The Eye of Faith’. In the former he is concerned to 
adjust the course of his thought to the requirement of the Gifford 
Foundation that the lectures should be confined to natural theology and 
at no point based on special revelation. This requirement, he holds, 
sprang from a ‘two-source theory of religious knowledge’, and in parti- 
cular was associated with the interpretation of the biblical revelation as 
the communication of divinely guaranteed ideas and truths. But neither 
the theory nor the associated interpretation of Scripture is now tenable. 
When once we understand, as most theologians now do, that the revela- 
tion is mediated through particular historical events and the prophetic 
interpretation of those events, the distinction between natural and 
revealed theology disappears; for the events and the interpretation are 
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themselves bound up with the process of nature and history, so that 
we are entitled freely to use insights derived from the Christian revela- 
tion to illumine the natural and historical orders, and insights derived 
from reflection on the natural and historical orders to illumine the 
revelation. All that is required, if we are to adhere to the spirit and 
intention of the Gifford Trust, is to treat the ideas we bring with us to 
nature and history from the Christian revelation as explanatory hypo- 
theses or postulates in the way already referred to, and in the use of 
them to submit conscientiously to perceived facts and truths. In all this 
Professor Hodgson’s position seems to me to be sound, though it must 
be admitted that to continue to call the formulation of a world-view on 
this basis ‘natural theology’ is, in view of the history of that term, a 
trifle odd. 

In the chapter entitled “The Eye of Faith’ he takes up the question: 
‘what ground have we for holding that the prophetic interpretation of 
the events of Israel’s history, and the New Testament writers’ recogni- 
tion of God in Christ, were insights into objective truth and not illusory 
figments of imagination?’ His reply is that we have no means whereby 
we can demonstratively prove that this is so. Basically it is a matter of 
having our eyes opened by the prophetic witness so that we come to 
see what they see. Here as in other departments of experience and 
knowledge—‘in medicine and in mathematics, in the arts as well as the 
sciences’-—we must be thankful for men gifted with a flair for seeing 
what others do not see and through whom the eyes of others may be 
opened to see it too. The process is the same in all spheres—men of 
insight discerning new truth and enabling others to discern it; or to 
put it negatively, the fact that there are religiously unperceptive people 
is on a par with the fact that there are some people who cannot at first 
grasp a mathematical equation or a grammatical rule, and even perhaps 
never grasp it in spite of the efforts of a teacher who sees it clearly and 
tries to impart it to them. It is hard not to feel some dissatisfaction with 
the discussion at this point. No doubt it is broadly true—almost a 
truism—that we bring the same mind to all spheres of experience; but 
a view which classes, even if only in a broad way, the prophet’s discern- 
ment of God with the mathematician’s discernment of mathematical 
truth, and the fact that there are religiously unperceptive people with 
the fact that there are people ‘to whom mathematics mean nothing’, 
seems to call for a fuller exploration and justification than Professor 
Hodgson provides. He states that ‘. . . the uniqueness of the revelation 
lies not in the mode of its apprehension, but in the substance of what is 
apprehended’. But the question is whether the substance of what is 
apprehended can thus be detached from the mode of its apprehension, 
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whether it is not so distinctive in its content and meaning that it engages 
the mind, or fails to engage it, in a distinctive way. This, surely, is the 
point of Tillich’s discussion in the first volume of his Systematic Theo- 
logy of what he calls ‘revelatory situations’ and of his use of the terms 
‘ecstasy’ and ‘miracle’ in connexion therewith. Professor Hodgson 
criticizes Tillich at this point, but he does not appear to me to be quite 
fair to him. Tillich’s choice of the terms ‘ecstasy’ and ‘miracle’ is not 
altogether happy, but he is aware of their difficulty and carefully 
explains the sense in which he uses them; nevertheless Professor 
Hodgson appears to me to have allowed himself to be led astray by the 
ordinary uses and associations of the terms. This is partly because he 
takes up the discussion of Tillich in connexion with the question why 
it is given to some to discern religious truth and not to others. But that 
was not Tillich’s question. 

Professor Hodgson formulates his theistic view on the basis of the 
principle laid down in his second chapter, that our minds can only be 
satisfied in their philosophic quest when they discover in events a 
pattern which is not only logically consistent but also self-justifying in 
the sense that contemplating it ‘we are content to have it so’. Such a 
criterion involves the objectivity of our judgements of value; this 
objectivity he is content to affirm as an object of faith parallel to the 
objectivity which, in a like act of faith, ‘we can claim for our judgements 
of fact’. The objectivity of value-judgements is obviously a crucial point 
in any argument for theism, and one wishes that he could have given us 
a much fuller discussion of it. His next step is to ask how we may 
comprehend in a single satisfying pattern the objectivity of values and 
the objectivity of the continuous process of change which constitutes 
our world, and the answer he gives is that we can best do so with the 
help of a postulate and an analogy. The postulate, which many philo- 
sophers have made, is that of an eternal, perfect reality in which both 
values and the natural process are grounded; the analogy, distinctive of 
the Christian view, is that of creation, which involves thinking 
of the postulated eternal, perfect reality as personal and as bringing 
this universe into existence through an action of intelligent will. 
Obviously, however, we cannot hope to make the divine creative action 
rationally transparent; the analogy must break down in the presence of 
absolute creation. All we can do is to try to learn what we can from the 
actual nature of the universe of the purpose of its postulated creator in 
creating it. 

Pursuing this aim, Professor Hodgson takes as his master-clue the 
thought that the divine purpose is directed towards bringing into being 
free, finite persons. He argues, in the concluding four chapters, that 
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this sheds light on the process of evolution, on the raison d’étre of the 
space-time framework of the wprld, on the elements of contingency and 
chance in the unfolding of events, and on the problem of evil. It is not 
necessary to go all the way with him at every point to find what he has 
to say on these old problems: fresh and illuminating. This reviewer 
found the chapter on evil the least satisfying, but that is hardly sur- 
prising, for the treatment of that dark problem is always the least 
satisfying part of any theistic philosophy. Perhaps one may venture 
the comment that Professor Hodgson does not sufficiently consider 
that the problem is not so much the existence of some, or even a great 
deal of, evil, but rather its appalling extent, its deep inrootedness, its 
undiminished persistence in human life, an extent and inrootedness and 
persistence which, it might be thought, an infinite, divine wisdom and 
power, intimately concerned in every detail of the world’s happenings 
(such as he postulates), could limit more than it apparently does with- 
out completely stultifying the primary purpose of fashioning free spirits. 
He does indeed write ‘if at times we are appalled by the depths to which, 
in the history of this world, wickedness has been allowed to descend, 
and the extent to which it has been allowed to prevail, I can see no light 
in the darkness except by taking those depths and this extent as the 
measure of the value set by God upon the created freedom being 
genuinely free’. I had the feeling that this was to set the problem on 
one side perhaps a little too easily. The question is, what is meant by 
‘being genuinely free’, particularly in a world in which ex hypothest 
God is, to quote Professor Hodgson’s own words again, ‘intimately con- 
cerned in every detail of its happenings’. This, of course, is to raise 
questions of divine providence, grace, immanence; perhaps he will be 
dealing with these in his second volume. Certainly he is careful not to 
claim too much for the considerations he here offers on the mystery. 
‘For further light’, he says in words which I have already quoted, ‘we 
have to turn to the Christian interpretation of those events in the history 
of the world which for Christians are in a special sense revelatory.’ 

I have noted the following misprints: p. 18, |. 5, for ‘pity’ read 
‘piety’; p. 65, 1. 3, for ‘Furmer’s’ read ‘Farmer's’; p. 153, |. 9, for ‘kind’ 
read ‘mind’; p. 165, |. 8, insert comma after ‘percipient’; p. 185, 1. 12, 
for ‘beings’ read ‘brings’; p. 211, |. 29, for ‘empresses’ read ‘expresses’ ; 
p. 224, |. 16, for ‘psyhological’ read ‘psychological’. 


H. H. FaRMER 
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The Meaning of the Creative Act. By NicoLas BERDYAEV. Trans- 
lated by D. A. Lowrie. Pp. 344. London: Victor Gollancz, 
1955. 18s. 

Justificatio sola creatione: that is the central thesis of this youthful, | 

almost rapturous book. Therefore the omission of the sub-title, An Essay | 

in the Fustification of Man, is difficult to understand. The thesis implies 
the following corollaries: 
I. 


‘Human nature is creative because it is the image and the likeness 
of God the Creator.’ 

Creativeness, equal in power and value with redemption, is itself 
religion. 


. Christianity did not realize ‘that what matters is not to justify 


creativeness, but by creativeness to justify life’. 


. We are entering the epoch of Creativity which follows those of the 


Law and of Redemption. 


. ‘Man’s cosmic nature was suppressed by sin and it will be fully 


and finally revealed only in the creative epoch. Then it will be 
evident that the creative act has existential and cosmic significance, 
Man the microcosm is able to express himself dynamically in the 
macrocosm, he has the power to create being, to change culture 
into being.’ 


. A creative philosophy arises which recognizes knowledge as a 


creative act. “Truth is not a passive reflection of something: truth 
is rather activity in giving meaning to something.’ 


. The theory of knowledge becomes anti-rationalist and gnostic. 


For it is based on gnosis, i.e. on an ecstatic vision breaking through 
to eternity. Its essential problem is the relation of knowledge to 
faith. Faith illuminates knowledge. 


. All this leads therefore back to religion. “The third creative reve- 


lation in the Spirit will have no holy scripture; it will be no voice 
from on high; it will be accomplished in man and in humanity— 
it is an anthropological revelation, an unveiling of the Christology 
of man.’ 


Shall we reject the book as dated? The author himself knew of its 
shortcomings and refused permission for reissuing it. Nevertheless he 
regarded its central idea as ‘a source of his whole thinking and living— 
an initial inner experience and illumination’. He himself has written 
the best commentary on it in the eighth chapter of his autobiography 
Dream and Reality. The book under review is a rather personal docu- 
ment of the author’s development, a curious mixture of dream and 
reality, of ‘renaissance’, romanticism, mysticism, and gnosticism. A 
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purely objective analysis of its contents is therefore almost impossible; 
moreover, there is no room for it here. But this must be said. Its idea of 
creativeness is essentially romantic and eschatological. It implies the 
liberation from the world, its sin and servitude, and its transfiguration. 
‘Creative eschatologism’ is the unique feature of this standpoint. 

This may seem to be completely fantastic at first sight, but it is very 
Russian and not unrelated to Berdyaev’s early Marxist period and to the 
eschatological transfiguration of the material world in Marxism and 
Bolshevism. The standpoint may be criticized on many grounds, philo- 
sophical and theological. Nevertheless it deserves serious consideration. 
In its specific form it is unique and original. That alone is of value. 
Berdyaev attempts a justification of man. On this point I am in agree- 
ment with him. Not God, but man needs to be justified (cp. The Hibbert 
Journal, October 1947). It is, however, not possible to justify man on 
the basis of his alleged creativeness alone. For he is not creative in the 
same sense as God or even Nature is creative. Human creativeness is of 
a secondary order, perhaps even only a rearrangement of elements. 
Therefore Berdyaev has to confuse real creation and human ingenious 
production. He tries to identify things that are different, and does it with 
the help of the romantic idea of eschatological transfiguration. 

Justificatio sola creatione is applicable to God. It would be possible 
to construct a theodicy on the idea of creativeness. God is justified by 
the mere fact of creation with its enormous inexhaustible wealth of 
different forms in the realms of Nature and Mind. But man cannot be 
justified in this way, because creativeness in Berdyaev’s sense is more 
of a dream than reality. True, the imperative could be formulated: 
‘Thou shalt respond creatively to the challenge that faces thee!’ But 
that is no more than a maxim. Creativeness, however, is not a constitu- 
tive principle of human nature and by no means its substance. Real 
creation belongs to the Creator; if a few human beings are allowed to 
participate in it, it is a matter of grace. A real justification of man implies 
moral and theological problems which are here disregarded. 

The print is marred by the constant use of ‘gnosseology’ for ‘gno- 
seology’. F, H. HEINEMANN 
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The Self and the Dramas of History. By REINHOLD NIEBunR, 
Pp. 264. London: Faber and Faber, 1956. 2t1s. 


Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, Social and Political Thought, 
Edited by C. W. Keciey and R. W. Breraci. Pp. xiv+486, 
(The Library of Living Theology.) New York: the Macmillan 
Company, 1956. $6.50. 


PROFESSOR REINHOLD NIEBUHR has made a great impact upon the 
religious and social thought of his generation in two directions. He has 
gone deeply into the enigmatic nature of man and has interpreted 
history, especially political history, in the light of a highly individual 
presentation of biblical theology. Students who have been enriched and 
stimulated by the powerful writings which have come from his pen will 
find in his latest work, The Self and the Dramas of History, a statement 
of his thought in a new key, and will be glad that two years of convales- 
cence have made it possible. But the book is no good introduction for 
those who wish to be initiated into his mind; it is too laboured in some 
parts, rocketing in others, and couched in Niebuhrian jargon. Great 
themes are raised, some many times, but none carried through to form 
part of an articulated whole. 





The new key is the unfathomable nature of the human self. Niebuhr | 


insists that the self, though creaturely, is free, that it transcends its own 
rational activities, its extroverted creations and its historical determi- 
nants. It is this freedom of the self which sets it beyond the grasp of 
reason and puts history beyond the grasp of any science. It makes 
possible a dialogue of the self with itself, as subject with object, and 
this is the field of will, conscience, and anxiety. It engenders dialogues 
between the self and others—‘encounters’ as they are always saying 
nowadays—which break through the impersonal relations of organized 
society. It is also essential to the self to seek relation to the ultimate, and 
for religion this means God. Here Niebuhr begins his attack upon two 
ways of doing it: (1) the way of philosophical ontologies, of primitive 
and ancient religions, of modern nationalism or class messianism; (2) 
all mysticism which leaves behind every particular concrete existence, 
In place of these two he advocates his version of biblical faith which 
affirms the life of the self in history in dialogue with God and also 
challenges its pretensions at every point. It is a ‘covenant’ faith, in 
terms of a norm set by an historical revelation. The thesis of the book 
is that this biblical faith alone does justice to the dramatic character of 
the self and of history; no system of coherence, whether rationally or 
naturalistically conceived, can do that. 

It might well be asked whether Niebuhr has not taken for a universal 
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experience what has been peculiar to our classical, Hebraic, Christian, 
and humanist culture—namely the sense of drama in the self and history 
—and then argued that the religious ingredient is the only one which 
does justice to its own result. The case could only be firmly made out 
by a review of all cultures showing that men everywhere had this sense, 
and then a demonstration that only the biblical dogma enlightens it. 
And is it not reading a good deal back into the Hebraic tradition to say: 
‘its superior empirical accuracy consists in its understanding of the 
wholeness of the human self in body, mind and soul, in the appreciation 
of the dramatic variety of the self’s encounters with other selves in 
history, and in the discontinuity between the self and God’? The self 
hardly appears in the Scriptures—nor the ego, nor the subject—only 
men in relation to God, the nation, and the neighbour. 

Again, Niebuhr is obviously gleeful at having discovered what he 
considers to be the empirical character of the Bible view of history, as 
against any schematization of its meaning, and at proclaiming this to 
be the Reformation version of that view. What, then, are we to make 
of this: ‘the assertion that the self is in dialogue with God takes the 
enquiry immediately beyond the limits of empirical verification’? Per- 
haps, if he had not so cavalierly written off all mystical and ascetic ways 
of encounter with God, he might have found there some real empirical 
insights. More sympathetic familiarity with Christian mysticism and 
ascesis would have shown him that the first is not always a flight from 
concrete encounter or the second a presumption of perfection. 

But when all this has been said, it must be added that Niebuhr’s 
section on the dialogues of the self are, in gist if not in expression, on 
a par with Augustine’s Soliloquies or Kierkegaard’s Sickness unto Death. 

The second group of chapters, dealing with the Hebraic and Hellenic 
components of Western culture, is full of the typical Niebuhrian 
acumen, distinctions, and pigeon-holing. With great ingenuity the 
Reformation and Renaissance movements are analysed as in part 
developments, and in part deflexions of the two components. But it is 
notall convincing. It is too wild a generalization to say, for instance, that 
the Greeks equated the self with mind, and mind with reason; or that 
‘the basic fallacy of the Greek philosophers was to regard the rational 
faculty as the source of virtue’. (Professor Dodds wrote The Greeks and 
the Irrational to show that the men who created the first European 
rationalism were never—until the Hellenistic Age—‘mere’ rationalists, 
and Mr. John Gould his The Development of Plato’s Ethics to correct 
the assumption that for the Greeks virtue is knowledge.) 

Niebuhr gives us plenty of seminal reflections like this one: ‘the 
Hellenic (component) is defective in understanding the self and its 
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dramas because it tries to understand both rationally and ontologically, 
The Hebraic, on the other hand, is defective in analysing any permanent 
structures in the flow of temporal events.’ But he never makes un his 
mind theologically what the meeting of the two components means, 
This quotation suggests that both are providentially ordered to counter- 
balance one another—but for the most part Niebuhr regards the Greek 
tradition as deforming the truth the Bible stands for. He is quite sure 
that without the Hellenic component Western man would have been 
deprived of some of his most valuable mental and practical powers, but 
he regards its rationalism as the root of the worst modern errors in 
dealing with man and history. We are given in a masterful outline the 
biblical appreciation of dialogue, freedom, and history, in comparison 
with the Greek search for structure and patterns; then of the modern 
mind’s transfer of interest from structure to process, and from mind to 
nature. Descartes, Hobbes, Hegel, and other powerful figures are put 
in their place in the churning up of things after the disintegration of 
‘the mediaeval synthesis’. The misunderstanding of human nature 
which grows along with greater understanding of Nature is described 
in pages which close with a cogent criticism of Freud’s failure to under- 
stand the ambiguity of ‘the self’. 

This leads in the third part of the book to a strong denial that the 
methods of understanding Nature are of any use in coping with the 
encounter of selves in society. Niebuhr is at his best when analysing 
political and social facts theologically. Here he adumbrates a far reaching 
distinction between the organic (or trad’ tional) elements in society and 
the artificial ones. Too much weight has been attributed to man’s 
ability to create society and our social plans tend to ignore the sub- 
purposive organic factors. Property and social stratification have been 
part of this organic basis and th evolutions have tried to destroy them 
and make society a pure artefacc. Thy are, however, essential pre- 
political foundations, yet both are fruitful of injustice and sin. This is 
a strong point, but it is not at all clear how this appreciation of the 
‘organic’ element in society is linked with the ‘covenant’ conception of 
the Bible. (Dr. Dillistone in The Structure of the Divine Society made 
them contrasted principles.) 

The concluding pages, with their assessments of communism, 
nationalism, and efforts to make a world community, stress the un- 
predictable nature of history and the stark discrepancies between social 
results and human purposes. In the gap evinced by this discrepancy 
he finds the moving hand of Providence, ‘the wisdom of history cor- 
recting the explicit wisdom and the attendant foolishness of men’. 
Whether the appreciative student of Niebuhr will find his appreciation 
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deepened or weakened will depend perhaps upon whether he regards 
the following account of the ‘Resources of the Christian Faith’ as the 
quintessence of humble christian wisdom or as a pitiably lame anti- 
climax: ‘We must therefore rely upon biblical faith to encourage the 
modesty and patience which will prevent present tensions from becom- 
ing catastrophic because the contestants (in secular history to-day) 
either one or both are trying to bring history to a premature conclusion.’ 

The composite volume, Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, Social and 
Political Thought, contains essays by twenty scholars in Europe and 
America, interpreting and criticizing Niebuhr’s work, and a full biblio- 
graphy of it. There is an illuminating intellectual autobiography by 
himself and a reply to the twenty essayists who include Emil Brunner, 
Paul Tillich, Arthur Schlesinger, Jun., a religious naturalist, a Jesuit 
father, and two Jewish scholars. It is a great tribute te Niebuhr’s 
influence inside and outside the theological field. V. A. DEMANT 


Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte. By JAN DE VRIES. 2 vols. Pp. 
xlix+ 505 and viii+-492; 11 half-tone plates and 13 text figures; 
and 11 half-tone plates, g text figures, and 12 maps. (Pauls 
GrundriB der germanischen Philologie 12, i and ii.) Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1956 and 1957. Bound DM. 88. 


HERMANN Paut (1846-1921), professor at Freiburg i/B and then at 
Miinchen, was one of the Funggrammatiker, who held the comforting, 
if optimistic, doctrine that sound-changes admit of no exceptions. Pauls 
GrundriB, which aimed to cover the field of Germanic Philology in its 
widest sense, came out between 1889 and 1893. The section on Teutonic 
Heathenism was, not very satisfactorily, titled Mythologie and occupied 
pages 982-1132 of Volume I; it was the work of Eugen Mogk (1854- 
1939), professor at Leipzig. For the second edition of Pauls Grundrif, 
which appeared between 1896 and 1909, it was revised by the author on 
much the same scale, but was transferred to Volume III. Thereafter 
the attempt to provide a comprehensive survey of Germanic Philology 
was abandoned, and the third edition of Pauls GrundriB came out as a 
series of independent monographs. It was not till 1935-7 that Mogk’s 
section was replaced, in a much extended form and under a more satis- 
factory title. The reviser, Jan de Vries, a professor at Leyden, was 
already well known for his work on Scandinavian heathenism, and his 
two volumes were, as they deserved, most favourably received, though 
they do not seem to have been noticed in ¥.7.S. Altgermanische Reli- 
gionsgeschichte soon went out of print and a new edition was in proof 
in 1945 when Leipzig was occupied by the Russians, who sent the type 
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to the melting-pot. Since then it has been fully revised, and is now, to 
all intents, a new book. Not only has it been increased in bulk by about 
a fifth but the material has been thoroughly reorganized. In the edition 
of 1935-7 an Introduction was followed by three substantial sections— 
on the Pre-historic Period, on the Religion of the South Germans, and 
on the Religion of the Scandinavians, this last section occupying the 
whole of Volume II. From a comparative point of view the redistribu- 
tion is an improvement, but those readers whose interest is circumscribed 
may find it less convenient. The edition of 1956-7 is divided into 
twelve chapters, with the following contents: I. General Introduction; 
II. The Sources of ‘Teutonic Heathenism; III. History of the Study; 
IV. The Pre-historic Periods; V. The Setting of the Heathen 
Teutons; VI. The Religious Foundations of Human Life; VII. 
Souls, Spirits and Demons. Powers of Fate; VIII. ‘Virtue’ and 
Witchcraft; IX. The Holy, and Religious Practices; X. The Heathen 
Gods and Goddesses; XI. Conceptions of the Universe; XII. The 
Decline and Fall of Heathenism. As a full and accurate guide to the 
heathenism of the Continental Teutons the book can be recommended 
without reservation. On Anglo-Saxon heathenism it is much less satis- 
factory. In the extensive bibliography no place is found for English 
works of such importance as Hastings’s Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, the publications of the English Place- Name Society, and J. H. G. 
Grattan and C. Singer’s Anglo-Saxon Magic and Medicine (Oxford 
U.P., 1952), nor is use made of papers in Essays and Studies by Members 
of the English Association, x1x. 148-60, Birmingham Archaeological 
Society Transactions, LV1. 37~70, and Transactions of the Yorkshire 
Dialect Society, Part xLv. 9-23, which add something to Jente and 
Philippson. A sketch-map marking the sites for which there is evidence 
of Anglo-Saxon heathen worship might well have been added; several 
such maps are provided for the Scandinavian area. 
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Bruce DICKINS 


Water into Wine: A Study of Ritual Idiom in the Middle East. By 
E. S. Drower. Pp. xvi+273. Frontispiece, 18 plates and 24 
figures. London: John Murray, 1956. 25s. net. 


THis is a very unusual book. Lady Drower, like the elephant’s child, has 
an inquiring mind, and an insatiable zest for seeing things for herself. 
She has penetrated into places where sacred mysteries are in preparation, 
and where no woman, perhaps, has hitherto been allowed to enter. The 
result of her researches over many years is here presented in a collection 
of strange and curious facts about certain aspects of the central ritual of 
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Christianity and various other religions. All sacramental acts must, by 
their very nature as outward visible signs, have a material element, and 
while Lady Drower is by no means unmindful of the symbolic signifi- 
cance of her material, she is mainly concerned with the manifold patterns 
which sacramental acts may assume. All the book is interesting, but the 
central portion, entitled Bread and Wine on the Altar, will probably be 
for most people strange and fascinatingly new. Profusely illustrated, it 
gives a detailed account of the extraordinary lengths to which symbolic 
patternism has been carried in the preparation of the prosphora, or 
sacred wafer, in the Eastern churches. 

The author has personally investigated and witnessed the preparation 
of the prosphora as it is practised in the Russian Orthodox, Greek 
Orthodox, Uniate, Jacobite, Armenian, Nestorian, Chaldaean, Coptic, 
and Abyssinian churches. It would appear that some of these churches, 
cut off from the main stream of Catholic practice and doctrine, have 
given free rein to symbolism and have even been infected to some degree 
by remnants of pagan symbolism. In the chapter entitled The Holy 
Union the author gives an account of a rite which women are not 
allowed to witness, but which she was allowed to see as a special 
privilege. This was the preparation and mixing of the various elements 
of bread, wine, and oil necessary to the celebration of the mass among 
the Jilu Nestorians. These Nestorians are near neighbours of the 
Mandaeans, and Lady Drower thinks that some features of this 
particular Nestorian rite may have been influenced by similar elements 
in the Mandaean rite which she describes in full later on in her book 
(chap. xviii). The special feature to which attention is drawn is in the 
treatment of the dough. First the dough is kneaded into a flattened 
round lump, in the centre of which the priest makes a depression with 
his finger. A little olive oil is then poured into the depression. The priest 
presses a seal-stamp marked with a cross on the centre of the lump and 
says: ‘A seal was set on the tomb of our Saviour’. Other actions with the 
lump of dough are intended to emphasize that it represents the tomb. 
Then four pieces of dough are pinched off from the lump at the four 
points of the compass, beginning from the east ; these are rolled together 
to form a cylindrical lump about three and a half inches long. This is 
called the kaprana and placed on the west of the lump of dough. After 
the mass, the kaprana is divided and eaten by the celebrant and the 
chief deacon. Apparently the symbolic significance of the kaprana has 
been lost: one informant said that it represented the Roman guard 
before the tomb, while another said that it was Judas. Lady Drower, on 
the analogy of the Mandaic rite, suggests that the lump of dough 
symbolizes the Mother, ‘tomb’ being a recognized equivalent for ‘womb’ 
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and that the kaprana symbolizes the Father. The union of the two 
symbols would symbolize the mystery of birth and represent a survival 
of early pagan ritual elements in this Nestorian piece of ritual. The 
Chaldaeans have rejected the whole ceremony. 

Many such curious and significant ritual forms are described by Lady 
Drower from her own observation, and the book is a rich mine of first- 
hand material which should be of the greatest interest to anthropologists, 
and all who pursue that elusive but fascinating treasure-hunt, the study 
of Comparative Religion. S. H. Hooxe 


Nuer Religion. By E. E. EvANs-PRITCHARD. Pp. xiii+336 with 
15 plates, 5 text-figures. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 42s. 


In this volume Professor Evans-Pritchard completes his study of 
the Nuer people of the southern Anglo-Egyptian Sudan which he began 
in 1930. In his two previous books he first described their modes of 
livelihood and political institutions in relation to their environment, 
followed ten years later by an investigation of their family, kinship, 
and marriage organization in relation to tribal and lineage systems. 
Now the religious ideas and practices which make up the Nuer Weltan- 
schauung have been examined in the light of intensive field research and 
interpreted as a system of beliefs and institutions both in its own right 
and in relation to the social structure in which it occurs, and by which 
in some measure it has been conditioned. While the earlier evolutionary, 
historical, and psychological theories concerning the origin and develop- 
ment of religion are discarded in favour of a more sociological and 
‘functional’ approach, as among other social anthropologists in this 
country today, Professor Evans-Pritchard recognizes that the religious 
conceptions of the Nuer, and of other primitive peoples, cannot be 
regarded merely as symbolic representations of the social order. Indeed, 
all these generalizations, evolutionary, psychological, and sociological, 
are inadequate, he contends, because they have not been based on 
systematic regional studies of observed facts and their deductive analysis. 
Therefore, in the present volume he has made a detailed analysis of the 
totality of the religious thought and institutions of this cattle-herding 
Nilotic people which constitute the structural patterns of their way of 
life. 

Opening the inquiry with an investigation of the conception of God, 
the Nuer word kwoth, Spirit, is shown to be both pneumatic and 
theistic, and, therefore, describes the basic features of their religion. 
Like the Hebrew ruah it is an onomatope and denotes the intangible 
quality of air to which God as pure spirit is likened by the Nuer. As the 
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wind or the air he is thought to be everywhere and being everywhere he 
is both far away in the sky yet present in the earth which he created and 
sustains. Whether this concept of Deity can be interpreted as mono- 
theistic is, as he says, largely a matter of definition. Kwoth certainly 
includes belief in a number of lesser spirits of the sky and of the earth, as 
is shown in the next two chapters, but they are subordinate to God and 
proceed from him even though they have a divine status as his ‘children’. 
Therefore, as is pointed out, ‘on one level Nuer religion may be regarded 
as monotheistic, at another level as polytheistic; and it can also be re- 
garded at other levels as totemistic or fetishistic’. Spirit though a 
universal concept is differently interpreted and evaluated with regard 
to different effects and relations. 

Nuer religion being a reciprocal relation between God and man, the 
nature of this relationship is next considered in respect of the con- 
ception of ran (man as an entity), and of sin as a spiritual condition and 
contagious impurity to be wiped out by sacrifice as a piacular expiation 
ritual. The detailed explanation and interpretation of the sacrificial 
system which follows is of very considerable interest and significance 
for those engaged in Old Testament studies in view of its many similari- 
ties and dissimilarities to the Hebrew institution. Where it differs from 
the normal pattern of blood offerings is in the role of cattle in Nuerland, 
and the prohibitions preventing animals being killed for food, making 
sacrifice the only means of obtaining their flesh for human consump- 
tion, except in times of famine. Coupled with this, the sacramental 
equation of the Nuer to their cattle makes the victim a ready substitute 
for the life of the offerer. But the general setting and the prevalent per- 
functory attitude of the officiants and spectators during the performance 
of the rite is hardly suggestive of its being ‘a dramatic representation of a 
spiritual experience’, as is affirmed. 

This is a book which is not only quite indispensable for social 
anthropologists but which also merits the serious attention of Old 
Testament scholars and all those engaged in the study of religion in its 
comparative, historical, and philosophical aspects. E. O. JAMES 


The Call of the Minaret. By KENNETH CraGG. Pp. xvi+376. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. 38s. (in U.K.). 

It is nearly fifty years since Temple Gairdner’s Reproach of Islam first 

appeared in 1909, and it is with Gairdner’s book above all that The Call 

of the Minaret invites comparison. Indeed there is a sense in which 

Gairdner’s mantle may be said to have fallen upon Canon Cragg. 

Nevertheless, there are important differences between the two works, 
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arising above all from the great changes which have taken place during 
the intervening half-century in the relations between the Islamic and 
Western worlds. It is therefore appropriate that Canon Cragg should 
entitle Part I “The Contemporary Setting’ and open with a chapter on 
‘Islam since 1945’, a subject on which he is an expert. Many of the 
photographs in Gairdner’s book suggest that Muslims are backward 
people at a lower cultural level than the West. Today, however, westerni- 
zation has made rapid strides and«we have to do with Muslims who 
come from cities not unlike our own, whose education has been similar 
and whose representatives sit along with ours, as equals, in the As- 
sembly of the United Nations. Contacts between Christians and 
Western-educated Muslims are now frequent and on a man-to-man 
basis which presupposes an acceptance of one another as equals, and 
rules out an attitude of superiority on the part of Christians. 

This change of relationship is reflected in Part II of The Call of the 
Minaret, which is a sympathetic description of Islam as the Western- 
educated but religious Muslim likes to think of it. Its weaknesses are 
mostly passed over in silence. The one point of this kind emphasized 
is the most fundamental of all—the extent of Muslim ignorance of 
Christian beliefs and achievements. This point actually comes in Part 
III, ‘Minaret and Christian’, which constitutes more than half the book, 
and is a moving and eloquent portrayal, in line with recent enlightened 
Christian thought, of the needs of Islam and the attitudes and activities 
demanded of the Christian who strives to meet these needs. Behind this 
one senses the same passion as moved Gairdner and the same theo- 
logical grasp of the issues involved; but after half a century of change 
the passion and the theology lead to a greater gentleness and tenderness 
even while a firm hold is maintained on essentials. The book is, and will 
long remain, basic reading for all who are seriously concerned with 
missions to Muslims. 

A work of this nature makes us look forward as well as backward, for 
certain theological problems acquire a greater urgency in the new con- 
text, while the changes here surveyed indicate the need for a funda- 
mental reconsideration of missionary strategy. It is not part of Canon 
Cragg’s purpose to lay down lines of missionary policy in detail, though 
he frequently touches on such matters (as in the last chapter where he 
gives the arguments for and against the postponement of baptism for 
individual converts). Perhaps the largest question of all is the extent to 
which, in view of the rapid spread of Western education, it is necessary 
to have special missions to Muslims; it might be held that the most 
accessible Muslims are those with a Western education, and that the 
best approach to them is identical with that to Western secularists and 
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agnostics. Similarly, though Canon Cragg is aware of the theological 
problems, it is not part of his aim to engage in theological argument. 
His insistence, for example, that “both Christian and Muslim faiths... 
are obviously referring when they speak of Him (God), under whatever 
terms, to the same Being’ (p. 36), and his consequent rejection of the 
use of ‘Allah’ in English, while they seem fully justified to the present 
reviewer, raise theological problems of which a fuller discussion can- 


not be indefinitely postponed. 
W. Montcomery WATT 











SHORT NOTICES 


The Hebrew Scripts. By SOLOMON A. BIRNBAUM. (Fasc. iii; plates 
containing figs. 176-251.) Privately published: Palaeographia, 
g Carysfort Road, London, N. 16. 


THE present fascicle contains samples of twelve types of Hebrew script 
(Chinese, Cochinese, Parsic, Bukharic, Iranic, Kurdic, Babylonian, 
Temanic, Egyptian, Maravic, Sephardic), dated between A.D. 400-600 
and A.D. 1939. The range is thus enormous, and the reader begins to 
wonder to what extent the classification will have value; for the samples 
of each type must be correspondingly few. The author’s method, how- 
ever, is certainly the only one by which some sort of order can be intro- 
duced into a field of study that has hitherto been almost unmapped; 
but no final judgement on the work will be possible until the descriptive 
account which will accompany the plates is available. Meanwhile, it will 
suffice to say that the plates are, as usual, beautifully reproduced. 

G. R. Driver 


Early Israel in Recent History Writing. By JoHN Bricut. Pp. 128. 
(Studies in Biblical Theology, XIX.) London: S.C.M. Press Ltd., 
1956. gs. 6d. 


AFTER acknowledging the debt that scholarship owes to the work of the 
Wellhausen school, but warning against its evolutionary presuppositions, 
this book analyses and criticizes the school of Alt and Noth (Chaps. II 
and IV) and the work of Y. Kaufmann (Chap. III). The former is 
marked by excessive scepticism; the latter is influenced by unexamined 
theological preconceptions. The closing chapter suggests certain prin- 
ciples of method in the use of literary criticism, oral tradition, and 
archaeological discovery from which a study of Israel’s history might 
be made. A. S. HERBERT 


The Faith of Israel. By H. H. Row.ey. Pp. 220. London: §.C.M. 
Press Lid., 1956. 18s. 


In this volume Professor Rowley chooses some of the major themes of 
the Bible, and sets forth Israel’s belief concerning them. These themes 
include Revelation, God, Man the Community, the Good Life, Death 
and Beyond, and the Day of the Lord. The book is a rich source of 
theological material and is one of the most helpful books of the many 
that Professor Rowley has written. G. HENTOoN Davies 
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The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah: an Historical and Critical 
Study. By CHRISTOPHER R. Nortu. Pp. xii+264. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press and London: Cumberlege, 1956. 25s. 


ProFEsSOR NORTH’s masterly study of the history of the interpretation 
of the Servant Songs of Deutero-Isaiah and critical examination of their 
text and significance will long retain its importance, and its reissue will 
be widely welcomed. The new edition differs only in minor corrections 
from the first, save that in place of a short postscript setting forth the 
views of Nyberg we now have a twenty-page postscript, reviewing recent 
Scandinavian work on the subject, and a supplementary bibliography 
brings the superb bibliography of the original work up to date. A redis- 
tribution of the use of italics on p. 216 makes it clear that Professor 
North’s view of the Servant is genuinely fluid, combining the collective 
with the individual and not merely progressing from the collective 
to the individual. He thus removes the ground of the one criticism 
which the reviewer had launched against him. H. H. RowLey 


The Messiah in the Old Testament. By HELMER RINGGREN. Pp. 71. 
(Studies in Biblical Theology, XVIII.) London: S.C.M. Press 
Ltd., 1956. 7s. 6d. 


TRADITIONALLY, the Christian Church has interpreted many passages 
in the Old Testament as Messianic, while ‘historico-critical’ exegesis 
would hardly justify that interpretation. It is the purpose of this book 
to examine these passages in the light of more recent ‘cultic’ interpreta- 
tion. Particular attention is given to the Royal Psalms (ii, cx, xxii), the 
Messianic passages in Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah and Zechariah, the 
Servant Songs, and the ‘so-called Servant Psalms’. A Messianic inter- 
pretation is possible when the living hope at the accession of every king 
becomes an eschatological expectation. The Servant passages have their 


background in the ritual humiliation of the king. 
A. S. HERBERT 


The Siege Perilous. Essays in Biblical Anthropology and Kindred 
Subjects. By S. H. Hooke. Pp. 264; frontispiece and 7 line draw- 
ings. London: S.C.M. Press Ltd., 1956. 21s. 


Tus book, which takes its title from Merlin’s chair in Malory’s Morte 
@’ Arthur, brings together nineteen of Professor Hooke’s papers, most of 
them contributions to the proceedings of learned societies or to symposia. 
They were written at intervals throughout the past quarter of a century, 
and all the writer’s main interests—anthropology, archaeology, and 
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biblical studies—are well represented. Among a number of quite short 
papers it is good to have such longer studies as “The Theory and Prac. 
tice of Substitution,’ a presidential address to the Society for Old Testa- 
ment Study, and “The Emergence of Christianity from Judaism’, first 
published in 1937. All the papers are extremely readable, and not one 
of them should be missed. Joun M. T. Barton 


The Teacher of Righteousness in the Qumran Texts. By F. F. Bruce, 
Pp. 36. London: The Tyndale Press, 1957. 2s. 

Tuis Tyndale Lecture in Biblical Archaeology for 1956 gives a com- 

mendably balanced review of the problem: the ‘Wicked Priest’ is 

tentatively identified with Alexander Jannaeus and the Teacher dated 


accordingly. Professor Bruce, however, complicates the problem by his | 


initial assumption that each time the phrase “Teacher of Righteousness’ 
occurs in the texts it applies to the same individual. The natural trans- 
lation of the anarthrous pT¥ M1 is ‘a Teacher .. .’, which is 
also a perfectly reasonable rendering of P7387 (or 771) AV in certain 
contexts. There is, therefore, no antecedent objection to distinguish- 
ing several different Teachers—e.g. the Founder of the Sect (Zad. i. 
11: Onias III, c. 175 B.c.?), the “Teacher’ of the commentaries (perse- 
cuted by Jannaeus, c. 100-80 B.c.?), and the “Teacher’ who would ‘arise 
in the end of the days’ (Zad.vi.11). In his treatment of this last passage 
Professor Bruce is too much influenced by those who see in 779 19 
a reference to resurrection. 


Itala. Das Neue Testament in altlateinischer Uberlieferung: Band 
III, Lucas-Evangelium. By Apvo.tF JULICHER and WaALTER 
Matzkow. Pp. iv+-282. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1954. 
DM. 120. 


Tue first fascicle of ‘Jiilicher-Matzkow’ (Matthew) was fully reviewed 
in the Fournal in 1939 (xl. 281-3). This third fascicle follows the same 
plan as its two predecessors. Sixteen manuscripts are cited, mainly from 
printed editions: the exceptions are c (‘nach Photos’), e (‘Tischendorf, 
‘korrigiert nach Kollationen von Dom de Bruyne’), and i (Belsheim, 


similarly ‘korrigiert’)—in this connexion it may be asked why, after aw | 


had been cited for Matthew ‘nach Photos’, was Belsheim’s (hardly 
impeccable) edition of 1878 preferred for Mark and Luke? The next 
fascicle (John) is, it seems, already in the press; and thereafter the com- 
pletion of the work will be able to proceed with increasing speed, for 
beyond the gospels the number of manuscripts available is small and 
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no Fathers are being cited. Since Dr. Matzkow’s untimely death the 
direction of operations has been in the hands of the omnicompetent 
Dr. Kurt Aland. H. F. D. Sparks 


Saint Jéréme: Sur Jonas. Edited and translated by PAUL ANTIN. 
Pp. 138. (Sources chrétiennes, no. 43.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1956. 750 frs. 


Dom ANTIN reprints Vallarsi, with occasional critical notes derived 
from his preliminary investigation of the manuscripts accessible in 
France, provides the usual French version, and in full notes enumerates 
parallels in other writings of Jerome. It is all well done. The com- 
mentary itself is interesting and preserves much Origen, a reference to 
whose commentary on St. John (xxxii. 32) would have been relevant to 
the discussion of Jonah’s three days and three nights as a type of 
Christ’s (pp. 77 f.). 


Early Latin Theology: Selections from Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, 
and Ferome. ‘Translated and edited by S. L. GREENSLADE. Pp. 415. 
(Library of Christian Classics, vol. V.) London: S.C.M. Press, 
1956. 30s. 


Tuts book will be valued not only for well-translated specimens of 
Tertullian (Praescr. and Idol.), Cyprian (de Unitate and Epp. 33, 69, 73), 
Ambrose (Epp. 10, 17, 20, 21, 24, 40, 41, 51, 57, 63), and Jerome (Epp. 14, 
15, 52, 107, 108, 146), but also for the introductions and notes. They are 
terse, sometimes pregnant (e.g. of Ambrose, p. 177, ‘how often fides has 
to be translated “‘the faith”’), and could only be the work of one who has 
long pondered the interpretation of these difficult texts. Both selection 
and comment follow the editor’s interests, especially in Unity, Church 
and State, and Organization. H. CHADWICK 


Cistercians and Cluniacs: the Controversy between St. Bernard and 
Peter the Venerable. By M. D. KNow es. Pp. 32. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 35. 6d. 


Tus work contains the ninth lecture of the Friends of Dr. Williams’s 
Library delivered in 1955. It describes with all the firmness of judge- 
ment and charm of manner which one associates with the name of 
Professor Knowles the controversy between the abbots of Clairvaux 
and Cluny about the differences which divided the two orders. Although 
there is nothing strictly new in the subject-matter the lecture is en- 
livened with many penetrating observations which come from long 
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reflection on the questions at issue and take the reader straight to the 
heart of the matter. It should have a place alongside Edmund Bishop's 
letters on the same subject printed in the Downside Review for 1934, 
from which in spirit and learning it is a direct descendant. 

R. W. Souruern 
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Dean Colet and his Theology. By E. W. Hunt. Pp. x+144. London: 
S.P.C.K., published for the Church Historical Society, 1956, 
308. 


THOUGH it is no substitute for Lupton’s editions, this is a useful intro- 
duction to Colet’s thought, and is made the more useful by the extensive 
quotation of the original texts, with the Latin always given accurately 
in footnotes. The weakness is the absence of context: for his account of 
medieval and reformed thought in general the author seems to have 
relied mainly (in spite of a wider bibliography) on three of the less ex- 
cellent articles in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Far the most 
interesting part of Colet’s mind is the Platonism, and perhaps it would 
have helped the reader to be given more about the revival of Platonism 
within the metaphysical vacuum created by Nominalism, and about the 
thought of Ficino and Mirandola. 


Kingdom and Church: A Study in the Theology of the Reformation. 
By T. F. Torrance. Pp. viii+ 170. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 
1956. 16s. 


Tuis book contains three essays upon the idea of the Church in relation 
to the ‘end’, as that idea was preached by Luther, Butzer, and Calvin. 
That on Butzer was first printed in the fournal of Ecclesiastical History, 
but it is good to have it here again since it helps to mediate between the 
sturdy antitheses of Luther and Calvin. The pith of the book is the con- 
trast, in favour of Calvin, between the two great doctrines of the Church, 
and the demonstration that the difference, which revolves round the 
place of the visible Church in the plan of salvation, is mainly due toa 
difference of eschatological ideas. Professor Torrance has restrained his 
own comments, and provided arrangement and exegesis rather than 
criticism. 

The three chapters are prefaced by nearly six pages on the eschatology 
of the Reformation. It would have been good to have this expanded ; for 
as they stand they are very compressed in their thought, and it was not 
always clear to this reviewer what was being said. 
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Christ in our Place: The Substitutionary Character of Calvin's 
Doctrine of Reconciliation. By PAUL VAN BUREN. Pp. xiv+152. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1957. 10s. 6d. 


Tuis is a doctoral dissertation submitted to the Theological Faculty 
of the University of Basel, and has an introduction from the hand of 
Dr. Barth, who was a referee. It has the defect of a dissertation in being 
perhaps too narrowly confined to the main theme: the subject, for 
example, cries out for a treatment of the difficult problem whether 
Calvin conceived that the benefits of the cross can be said, in any 
meaningful sense, to be available for the reprobate. But it is a careful 
and worth-while investigation of the original texts, and is provided with 
full references. OweEN CHADWICK 


The Meaning of Sin. By FREDERIC GREEVES. Pp. x+-200. (The 
Fernley-Hartley Lecture, 1956.) London: Epworth Press, 1956. 
ais. 


Tue Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1956 consists of an examination of the 
theological conception of sin in the light of present-day knowledge, 
biblical, social, and psychological. The style is that of a good lecturer, 
whose teaching will arouse plenty of discussion and will provoke 
further thought and study. Principal Greeves makes clear his own 
convictions, often by way of courteous and sympathetic criticism of 
other views. He tells us that it has taken more than a quarter of a 
century for him to gain courage openly to differ from his teacher, the 
late F. R. Tennant, who made a deep impression upon him; he has now, 
however, found himself much more in agreement with the views of 
Bishop Gustaf Aulén. He has written a book which those who preach 
and teach the Christian faith will fina useful and suggestive. 

ALAN RICHARDSON 


Justice. By Joser Pieper. Translated by Lawrence E. LyNcu. 
Pp. 125. London: Faber and Faber, 1957. 12s. 6d. 


SUPPOSE we agree that an act of justice gives ‘to each man his due’, and 
then recognize (with St. Thomas) that there is thus presupposed a prior 
act whereby something has become a man’s due, this leads us back 
eventually to Creation as a basis for rights, which are thus founded in 
God. But then it is logically impossible to speak of God as ‘just’, be- 
cause God can never be indebted to anybody. 

Again, since everything a human being does makes him a creditor or 
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a debtor to somebody, there can be no definitive just order in the world, 
What is then meant by the justice of government, by a just ruler? Must 
there be limits to justice which religion can do something to fulfil? 
The book not only develops the concept of justice in this very chal- 
lenging way, but brings the discussion to bear on important features of 
the contemporary world. I. T. Ramsey 


Marburger Predigten. By RUDOLF BULTMANN. Pp. 226. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956. DM. 6.80 (unbound) or 
g.80 (bound). 


THis volume comprises twenty-three sermons delivered by Dr. Rudolf 
Bultmann in Marburg from June 1936 to July 1950. They owe their 
poignancy not only to the searching way in which the Word of God is 
drawn from the words of the chosen texts but to the tragically advancing 
circumstances in which they were preached. They disclose the unbroken 
confidence of a Christian in a world which sought to live without 
reverence for God in the course of nature or in the events of history. 
The essence of Christianity is the supreme miracle of grace in Jesus 
Christ. We are enabled to see how much of the Christian faith can 
remain unshaken in spite of revolutions in the world of thought and of 
shattering events in the world of human history. The sermons illuminate 
the meaning of the Gospel and give us new insights into the personality 
of a distinguished theologian when speaking pastorally as a preacher at 
critical moments in the history of his nation. G. F. Woops 


Foi Catholique et Problémes modernes. By M. M. LABOURDETTE. 
Pp. 168. Tournai: Desclée, 1953. 

Tuis useful little book reprints, with brief commentary and translation, 

four recent Papal pronouncements against relativism in theology and 

ethics, including Humani generis. H. CHADWICK 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Society for Old Testament Study: Book List, 1957. Edited by G. W. 
Anderson. Pp. 80. Obtainable from D. R. Ap-Thomas, Llansadwrn, 
Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 6s. 

The Old Testament in Modern Research. By HERBERT F. Haun. Pp. xii+ 
267. London: S.C.M. Press, 1956. 16s. 

Das Hohe Lied; Das Buch Hiob: eine rhythmische und textkritische Unter- 
suchung nebst einer Einfiihrung in das Hohe Lied. By D. Arvip BRUNO. 
Pp. 193. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1956. Kr. 20. 

Das Buch der Zwilf: eine rhythmische und textkritische Untersuchung. By 
D. Arvip Bruno. Pp. 234. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1957. 
Kr. 22. 

Hebrew Man. By Lupwic KOuH LER. Pp. 189. London: S.C.M. Press, 1956. 
12s. 6d. [Translation by P. R. Ackroyd of Der hebrdische Mensch, 
reviewed in ¥.7.S., N.S. v (1954), p. 314.] 

The Qumran Community: its History and Scrolls. By CHARLES T. FRITSCH. 
Pp. viii+ 147. New York and London: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
235. 

Novum Testamentum Graece. By EBERHARD NESTLE, ERWIN NESTLE and 
Kurt ALAND. (22nd edition.) Pp. cx-+671 (and three maps). Stuttgart: 
Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, 1956. DM. 5.70. 

Studies in Ephesians. Edited by F. L. Cross. Pp. 121. London: A. R. 
Mowbray and Co., Ltd., 1956. 12s. 6d. [The lectures delivered at the 
1955 Theology and Ministry Convention at Oxford.] 

Principalities and Powers: a Study in Pauline Theology. By G. B. Catrp. 
Pp. xii-+ 106. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 15s. [The Chancellor’s 
Lectures for 1954 at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario.] 

The Servant of God. By W. Z1MMERLI and J. JEREMIAS. Pp. 120. (Studies in 
Biblical Theology, XX.) London: S.C.M. Press, 1957. 1os. 6d. [Trans- 
lation by Harold Knight of the article [Jais Qeod in T.W.N.T.] 

Christ and Adam: Man and Humanity in Romans 5. By Karu BarTH. 
Pp. 45. (Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Papers No. 5.) Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1956. 6s. [Translation by T. A. Smail of 
Christus und Adam nach Rémer 5 (1952).] 

Saint Peter. By JoHN Lowe. Pp. 65. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 
10s. 6d. [The Winslow Memorial Lectures delivered at the General 
Theological Seminary in New York in 1955.] 

Plato and the Christians: Passages from the Writings of Plato selected and 
translated. By ADAM Fox. Pp. 205. London: S.C.M. Press, 1957. 21s. 

Cathedral and Crusade: Studies of the Medieval Church 1050-1350. By 

Henri DanteEL-Rops. Pp. xii+644. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 

1957. 42s. [Translation by John Warrington of the third volume of 

Histoire de ’Eglise du Christ (1952).] 











416 BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. By ETIENNE GILSON. With 
a Catalogue of St. Thomas’s Works by I. T. EscHMANN. Pp. x+502, 
London: Victor Gollancz, 1957. 42s. [Translation by L. K. Shook of 
the fifth edition of Le Thomisme: Introduction a la philosophie de Saint 
Thomas d’ Aquin (Paris, 1948).] 

Humanism in England during the Fifteenth Century. By R. Weiss. Pp. 
xxiv-+ 202. Second edition. (Medium Aevum Monographs IV.) Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1957. 25s. [Substantially a reprint of the first edition of 1941, 
reviewed by C. W. Previté-Orton in 7.T.S. xliii (1942), p. 114, but 
with 11 pp. of Additions and Corrections. ] 


Sursum Corda: being Studies of some German Hymn-writers. By SYDNEY 
H. Moore. Pp. 127. London: Independent Press, Ltd., 1956. 8s. 6d. 


La Resurreccién del Seftor: Ensayo de Sintesis Teoldgica. By J. C. Casa- 
MITJANA. Pp. 110. Barcelona: Seminario Conciliar, 1956. n.p. [The 
Inaugural Oration for the academic year 1956-7.] 


The Holy Spirit in Christian Theology. By Grorce S. HENDRY. Pp. 128. 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1957. 12s. 6d. 


The Prayers of Kierkegaard. Edited, and with a new interpretation of his 
life and thought, by Perry D. LeFevre. Pp. x+245. Chicago: the 
University of Chicago Press (London: Cambridge University Press), 
1956. 27s. 6d. 


Natuur en genade bij Emil Brunner. By H. G. Huspe.inec. (Philosophia 
Religionis VII.) Pp. 163. Assen: van Gorcum & Co., 1956. Sewn 
Hfl. 8.75: bound Hf. 10.50. 


The Religious Situation. By Paut TILLicu. Pp. 219. New York: Meridian 
Books. London: Thames & Hudson, Ltd., 1956. 12s. 6d. [Translation 
by H. Richard Niebuhr of Die religidse Lage der Gegenwart (1926).] 


Saving the Appearances: a Study in Idolatry. By OWEN BARFIELD. Pp. 190. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1957. 21s. 


The Mass in Transition. By GERALD ELLARD. Pp. 387. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1956. $6.00. [Documents on Roman Catholic liturgical 
reform, with commentary. ] 


Mental Pain and the Cure of Souls. By H. Guntrip. Pp. 206. London: 
Independent Press, Ltd., 1956. 10s. 6d. 


Pinsebevegelsen. By Nits BLocu-Hok.t. Pp. viii+460. Oslo: Univer- 
sitetsforlaget, 1956. Kr. 12. [A study of the Pentecostal Movement 
with special reference to Norway.] 


Messe und Herrenmahl: eine Studie zur Geschichte der Liturgie. By HANS 
LIETZMANN. Pp. xii+263. (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, 8.) 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1955. DM. 20. [Anastatic and identical 
reprint of the original edition of 1926, reviewed in ¥.T.S. xxix (1928), 
p. 58.] 
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An Historical and Theological Study 
by 
- 
JOHN FERGUSON 
M.A. (Cantab.), B.D. (London), 
Professor of Classics, University College, Ibadan 
Demy 8vo, pp. lx -}-206, with bibliography and index. 15s. net 


Pelagius is one of the few outstanding figures in Church History to come from 
Britain, yet there has never been a comprehensive study of him in English. The 
— book sets out to fill this gap. Three introductory chapters set the general 

istorical background, followed by an account of Pelagius’ life in which recent 
research is reflected, and a systematic analysis of his thought on a scale never 
previously essayed. Pelagius’ contribution to Christian thinking is objectively 
assessed, but in criticizing it, the author does not shrink from controversy. For 
its factual importance Professor Ferguson’s book should find a place in every 
theological library, and no one concerned with theological studies should ignore 
the ideas it presents. 


Published by W. HEFFER & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge 























Recently published 
A Library of 
MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
i. S. T. Coleridge: Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. Edited by H. St. J. Har, 


8s. 6d. net. 

ii. Lessing’s Theological Writings. Selected and translated by H. Chadwick, pp, 
8s. 6d. net. 

iii. David Hume: The Natural History of Religion. Edited by H. E. Roo 
6s. 6d. net. 


‘A series of reprints enabling students to set current theology in its historical context 
developing out of earlier stages and not merely revolting against error. From them we 
may see how and why certain features in the modern theological temper have arisen. ... 
They may provoke a new Christian liberalism, to balance the prevailing influence of 
Karl Barth.’ THE TIMES. 


[Further titles in Spring 1958] 
A COMMENTARY ON 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 
C. K. Barrett, D.D. 


The first English commentary comparable with those of Sanday and Headlam, and 
Dr. Dodd. The commentator is concerned not only with questions contemporary with 
the writing of the Epistle, but also with the inessage of the Gospel for this generation 
He has made his own translation, and he has taken full account of the most recent work 
abroad as well as in this country. The first of Black’s New Testament Commentaries 
a new series under the general editorship of the Revd. Dr. H. Chadwick. 255. met 


THE FORM OF THE SERVANT 
L. S. Thornton, D.D. 
Revelation and the Modern World. 30s. net 
The Dominion of Christ. 25s. net 
Christ and the Church. 18s. net 


‘This volume completes a classic trilogy. . . . This is a great book and a profoundly 
religious work. The author’s approach raises the whole question of the relation of symbd 
to doctrine, and this is a question which in the field of scripture could with profit & 
further explored.’ HUGH MONTEFIORE Of CHRIST AND THE CHURCH. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE 
IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY 
T. M. Parker, D.D. 


‘A masterly and attractive study. His book covers a wide range, as both its content 
and, perhaps still more, its footnotes testify. His own breadth of knowledge is shown 
especially in the obiter dicta which are strewn here and there to illuminate his narrative. 

. In a generation when secular historians are surrendering to the temptation 0 
specialisation, his courage in grappling with so varied and vast a subject is to be welcomed. 
And nox his courage only, but also his success. For his judgment is as sound as hi 
knowledge is sure.” NORMAN SYKES. 215. nel 
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To be published Autumn 1957 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
Martin Noth, D.D. 


Widely recognised as the most important, as well as the most compendious, of modern 
attempts to reconstruct the history of ancient Israel, this volume by the Professor of Old 
Testament at Bonn was first published in 1950, and subsequently revised and enlarged 
by the author for the new edition from which this translation has been made. It takes 
fully into account the results of the most recent archaeological excavations in Palestine 
and the latest studies in the subject. 45s. net 


A COMMENTARY ON 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
C. S. C. Williams 


The second of Black’s New Testament Commentaries, this comes in scope between 
the small commentaries and the classic five-volume work of Kirsopp Lake and Foakes- 
Jackson. The introduction and commentary summarise the most important recent work 
and are intended to introduce the problems faced by students of Acts. The author has 
made a literal translation of the Greek which, while providing for English rather than 
Greek readers, may be followed easily by beginners with a Greek text. 255. net 


THE FORMATION OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA 
Martin Werner, D.D. 


An historical study of the subject by the Professor of Systematic Theology at Bern. 
Werner follows the path pointed by Schweitzer and gives a clear presentation of the 
doctrinal transformation from the primitive eschatological form of Christianity to the 
Hellenistic doctrine of the early church. He has rewritten within shorter compass for 
this English edition, translated by Prof. S. G. F. Brandon, his massive work which is 
already regarded as a landmark in modern liberal theology. 30s. net 


A STUDY IN ETHICAL THEORY 
D. M. Mackinnon 


A brilliant study of the different styles of argument concerning the foundations of 
morality, bringing out some of the ways in which the problem of the possibility of 
metaphysics impinges on moral reflection. The Professor of Moral Theology at Aber- 
deen presents to the reader in a fresh context, and from an altered perspective, much with 
which he is familiar in the writings of the 19th century utilitarians and the philosophers 
of the past fifty years. Of special interest are chapters on the relations of ethics with 
religion and with politics. 21s. net 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW REFERENCE BOOK 


The Oxford Dictionary of the 
Christian Church 


Edited by 
F. L. CROSS 


(Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford 
and Canon of Christ Church) 


This comprehensive one-volume work will take its place among the 
Oxford reference books beside the Companions—to English Litera- 
ture, to Music, &c.—and the Oxford Classical Dictionary, but it also 
has several distinctive features. 

Its aim is to provide factual information on every aspect of 
Christianity, especially in its historical development. It contains 
an alphabetical sequence of well over 6,000 entries or articles ranging 
from a few lines to about 2,500 words in length, and, appended to 
the relevant articles, nearly 4,500 concise but important biblio- 
graphies. 

Biography (Fathers, Saints, Popes, reformers, writers, &c.) 
naturally accounts for many entries, but others include Christian 
bodies (local churches, denominations, orders, &c.) doctrine, liturgy, 
canon law, institutions and customs, asceticism and devotion, places 
with special Christian associations, councils, documents, and im- 
portant individual writings (e.g. Apologia Pro Vita Sua, Fides 
Damast). 

Biblical subjects are covered briefly (owing to the existence of 
other reference books in that field); all post-Biblical periods, and 
all Christian traditions, Eastern and Western, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, European and extra-European, are included, with, however, 
most stress on what the modern Western reader is most likely to 
require. 

The comprehensiveness, balance, and authority of this volume, 
together with the bibliographical information included, make it of 
unique value not only to the scholar but to the educated reader 


generally both in English-speaking countries and throughout the 
world. 


A detailed prospectus is available 
Royal 8vo, 1,512 pages Price in U.K. 70s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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tHE AUTHORITY 
of SCRIPTURE 


A Study of the Reformation & Post-Reformation 
Understanding of the Bible 


JOHN K. S. REID Professor of Theology in the University of Leeds 


‘The upshot of the matter is that on Professor Reid’s own showing 
the authority of the Bible comes to be inextricably bound up 
with the saving activity of God directed towards man. The Bible is 
the medium through which this intensely personal relation is made 
effective by showing unmistakably who God is and what He does. 
The implications of all this should have a fruitful working-out. 
Dr. Reid’s book opens the way; it is a splendid guide to the 
roads so far traversed and a strong invitation to further explora- 
tion.” Manchester Guardian. 25s. 


METHUEN 








Just Published : 

LES 
TRADUCTIONS RUSSES 
DES 
TEXTES PATRISTIQUES 
Guide bibliographique 
By R. P. CYPRIEN KERN 
Professeur @ l'Institut Saint-Serge 
8vo, 80 pages 17s. net 


A bibliographical guide to the Russian translations of 
ecclesiastical literary and historical texts from the Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, Syriac, Armenian, Georgian, Coptic and 
Ethiopian originals, 
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OXFORD THEOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 
Editorial Committee: F. L. CROSS, V. A. DEMANT, 
L. HODGSON, G. D. KILPATRICK, J. R. PORTER 


The Canons of the Council of Sardica 
A.D. 343 


A Landmark in the Early Development of Canon Law 
by HAMILTON HEss 
This series of canons is studied in its setting, as an outstanding syste- 
matic attempt to correct abuses arising from new problems faced by the 
Church in the fourth century. Part I deals with the relation of the 
Latin and Greek texts, and with the form of publication of the canons; 
Part II is an analysis of their provisions in their historical setting. 


Demy 8vo, 184 pages. 25s. net 





INSTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES, MANCHESTER 
SCRIPTA JUDAICA. Edited by a. ALTMANN 


IT. Qumran Studies 


By CHAIM RABIN 
A comparative study of certain features of the Qumran sect in relation 
to other Jewish groups, especially the Pharisees, aiming at a basis for 
dating the composition of the Dead Sea Scrolls. (Scripta Judaica, 
Volume I, is in preparation. ) 





Demy 8vo, 156 pages. 21s. net 
The Zadokite Documents 
1. The Admonition. 2. The Laws 


Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by CHAIM RABIN 


The first edition was published in 1954 and this Second Edition contains 
additional parallels from the Dead Sea Scrolls and other supplementary 
matter. 


Demy 8vo, 128 pages. 25s. net 





Jonathan I:dwards : 


Freedom of the Will 
Edited, with an Introduction, by PAUL RAMSEY 


This volume inaugurates a new edition of the works of Jonathan 
Edwards to be published by the Yale University Press. 


Med. 8vo, 432 pages. 52s. net 
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Lambeth Conference 
1958 


MISSIONARY COMMITMENTS OF THE ANGLICAN 
COMMUNION 


3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF PRAYER BOOK REVISION 


The Report of a Select Committee of the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon appointed by the Metropolitan to review the 
Principles of Prayer Book Revision in the Anglican Communion. 


7s. 6d. 
PRAYER BOOK REVISION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 
A memorandum of the Church of England Liturgical Commission. 


4s. 6d. 


COMMEMORATION OF SAINTS AND HEROES OF 
THE FAITH IN THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 


The Report of a Commission appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
6s. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN ANGLICAN AND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 


A Joint Report. 


3s. 6d. 









































Militant Here in Earth 


MAURICE B. RECKITT 


This study of the relation between the Christian Faith and the Social 
Order seeks to make contact with the bewilderment and frustration of a 
post-Christian age by suggesting the unique resources of the Faith, of 
which the Faithful are oft ten blandly, if not culpably, unaware, for ‘the 
illumination and reassurance of mankind. Maurice Reckitt has devoted 
many years to the study of the problems of contemporary society in the 
light of Christian belief, and has shown outstanding ability in commend- 
ing the importance of religious thought on these problems to Christians 
and non-Christians alike. 

. .. a prophetic analysis of the Church’s sociological task’. Christian 
World. 9s. 6d. net 








The Exilic Age 


C.F. WHITLEY 


The sixth century B.c. was an age of decline and development. The 
ancient civilizations of Egypt and Babylonia had run their courses while 
the Indo-European mind was beginning to make significant intellectual 
advances. It was in this century of change that the Jews were carried 
into exile in Babylon where their religious beliefs were subjected to 
the most critical tests. An attempt is therefore made in this book to 
outline the historical and intellectual movements of the age and to inter- 
pret the work of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah in relation to 
such movements. Apart from preliminary questions of date and author- 
ship the discussion of these prophets is concerned with their contribution 
to Hebrew religious thought in this remarkable period of history. As far 
as possible they have been allowed to speak for themselves, and quota- 
tions are taken from the Revised Standard Version as well as from the 
Revised Version. Ready October. Probably 18s. 6d. net 


Speculation and Revelation in the History of Philosophy 


Speculation in Pre-Christian Philosophy 
RICHARD KRONER 


It is the author’s thesis that the relation between speculation and revela- 
tion, or between the secular and the sacred approach to the Ultimate or 
Absolute, is what determines the character of philosophic systems and is. 
of central significance in the history of Western thought and life. 

This is the first of three volumes in which the author discusses the 
development of speculation and revelation from the pre-Christian, through 
the deliberately Christian age, up to the age of modern philosophy. 

Ready October. Probably 16s. net 
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Christian Education Reviewed 


SPENCER LEESON 


In this book the author, who was Bishop of Peterborough and Chairman 
of the Church of England Schools Council, surveys the whole field of 
education from the Anglican point of view. The book begins with a 
statement of the Christian view of the significance and aims of educa- 
tion, and this is followed by a description of the framework of law and 
administration within which teachers in our country and in our time 
should work. In the remaining part of the book he reviews Christian 
education in its successive stages, infant and primary, secondary and 
lastly, training colleges, technical colleges, universities and adult educa- 
tion. There is a postscript in which Dr. Leeson summarizes what he 
believes to be the responsibility and duty of the Church of England in 
education today. 

‘It is a compelling thesis, developed with warmth, tolerance and wis- 
dom, and with a sense of urgency.’ Theology. 16s. 6d. net 
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Principality and Polity 
The Rise of State Theory in the West 


THOMAS GILBY, O.P. 


In the course of the thirteenth century St. Thomas Aquinas contributed 
a good deal, almost incidentally, to the building up of political philoso- 
phy. This book, a contribution to historical and political studies, seizes 
the moment when the political theory of the West was being formed. 
From this period date the great Gothic cathedrals, the old universities, 
the English Common Law, and parliamentary institutions; then also 
under Edward I the Realm of England was consolidated. Without over- 
simplifying the historical complexities of the time this book isolates the 
significant movements at work as they converged in St. Thomas. Yet 
it looks back to his times without losing sight of the purpose of suggest- 
ing principles that bear on our present and future social and political 
health. Ready November. Probably 25s. net 


Enigma 
A Study of Moral Re-armament 


SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


Passions of an astonishingly partisan intensity have been—and are still 
——generated on the subject of MRA. Sir Arnold Lunn, writing in a lively 
and informed manner, and as a sympathetic ‘outsider’, provides the 
balanced account, so long needed. He believes that MRA should be 
regarded as an international ally of influence and goodwill, in the spiritual 
struggle to provide a framework of living more satisfying than secularism 
or its extreme logical projection into communism. 


‘The materiai for the appraisement of M.R.A. is all here... .° Times 
Literary Supplement. 16s. net 
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THE Mastrom PASTORALIA CLASSIFICATION 
AND PASTORALIA EQUIPMENT 


THE Mastrom INDEXING AND FILING SYSTEM for Clergy 


and Ministers can be described from two points of view, i.e. 


It offers a reliable and complete way of obtaining quick reference 
to the dispersive gleanings of a man’s reading and Ministry—so | 
giving him greater power and more time in systematic pastoralia; 
and, 


it provides a simple means for men in College to preserve their | 
notes and study material in an organized way—thus enabling them 
to enjoy more support at the beginning of their life’s work and 


to receive permanent benefit from their early training. 


There must be a business side to the life of every Priest or Minister and, 
of course, it can be a great power for good. For, as the Rev. Charles R. 7 
Forder says in his book, The Parish Priest at Work (p. 5), ‘It is a | 
mistake to think that only the material interests can be made more } 
efficient, for the spiritual activities of the Priest can also be made more 
efficient by careful planning and business-like procedure behind the | 
scenes’. 

Is it not true that the better the system used in pastoralia the happier | 
and greater will be the result obtained in a maximum of efficiency, a 
saving of timeand the eliminaticn of friction ? How can anyone measure } 
the significance of such results in Ministry! If you are not satisfied with | 
the methods in your study, eventually you will turn tothe ever-growing 
help of the MASTROM SYSTEM, so why not NOW? 


Mastrom Limited 


THE PASTORALIA PRESS 
81 Holly Lane, Birmingham 24, England 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


CoNTRIBUTORS will receive one proof in page, but it is assumed that the 
manuscript submitted is so finished that it requires no alteration if it is 
printed exactly. Corrections, other than of’ printers’ errors, may be 
disallowed, or the contributor responsible may be charged for them. 


The contributor of an Article or a Note receives a copy of the Number 
and twelve separate copies of his contribution, and may purchase addi- 
tional offprints if he informs the Editors of his wishes in this respect 
when he returns his corrected proofs. The price of these additional 
copies depends upon the length of the paper. The contributor of a 
Review or Short Notice receives only a copy of the Number. 


Communications which have been accepted and published become 
the property of the Journal, and permission to republish must be 
obtained from the Editors. 


All communications from contributors are to be addressed either 
to the Rev. Dr. H. Chadwick, Queens’ College, Cambridge, or to the 
Rev. Dr. H. F. D. Sparks, Oriel College, Oxford. Books for review 
should be sent to the Rev. Dr. H. F. D. Sparks, c/o the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, and all other correspondence to the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, 
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For Faith and Freedom. Volume II 
The Gifford Lectures 1956-57 


By LEONARD HODGSON 

255. net 
Wauat must the truth have been and be if men who thought and spoke as 
they did, conditioned as they were by their age and culture, wrote of it 
like that ? Dr. Hodgson sets himself to consider what it will mean to apply 
this principle of interpretation tg the Bible and other Christian writings, 
asking what the truth must be about such subjects as God and evil, Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, the Christian Church, prayer, sacraments, providence, and 
our final destiny. 


The Composition of the Book of Judges 


By C. A. SIMPSON 
About §os. net 


IN this study of the Book of Judges Dr. Simpson carries a step further the 
argument presented in THE EARLY TRADITIONS OF ISRAEL that the 
predeuteronomic narrative of the historical books of the Old Testament 
points to the one-time existence of three originally separate and distinct 
traditions in Israel. 
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William Wake 
NORMIAN SYKES 


William Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury 1716-37, is an im- 
portant figure in the history of the movement towards unity 
in the Christian Churches. Professor Sykes has written the 
definitive biography. Two volumes, 84s. net the set 


Colossians & Philemon 
EDITED BY C. F. D. MOULE 


The first volume in a new series, THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTA- 
MENT COMMENTARY, under the general editorship of Professor 
Moule. These commentaries will pay particular attention to 
the theological and religious content of the New Testament. 

21s. net 


Bradwardine & the Pelagians 


GORDON LEFF 


A study of Bradwardine, explaining his system of thought 
and relating it to his contemporaries. His disputes with the 
Pelagians are shown as a central feature of fourteenth cen- 
tury thought, CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 

32s. 6d. net 


The Philosophy of 
Clement of Alexandria 


A study of the works of Clement of Alexandria and their 
philosophical content, explaining the wholeness of Clement’s 
thought and placing him in the tradition of early Christian 
thought. TEXTS AND STUDIES, SECOND SERIES. 30s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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